Howell 


Motors 


nu  w  introduces  the  /ifu’  douhte 

sealed  hall  bearing  motor  u’/iich  off  ers  the  fol- 
loii’ing  adoanlages: 

1  . .  No  dirt,  yrit,  residue  4U'  foreiijii  material 
can  eiitc*r  hall  race. 

2 . .  Avoiils  juessureeaiist'd  hij  over ijreasimj. 

3. .  Avoids  cliaiiiielliiHj  o  t.ji  •ease. 

1. .  Makes  jMM’fect  ht'ariiKj  eartrid«j«‘  unit  as 
it  is  totallij  enclosed. 

5.  .Grease  cannot  lie  forced  into  motor. 

6..  There  is  iiothimj  that  can  disturb  tlie 
free  oiMuation  ol  the  donide  sealed 


'(‘ase  in  and  tin*  dirt  out 


HG\V  ELL  ELEGl  KIG  \h  m  ►KS  COMPANY 

HowKi.i..  Mn:!tn;A.\ 


In  1ms  Aii^oI«»k 

WKKTONK  oxi-liiNivoly 

air€^  iij«Ml  nil  ilin  |i»iinl  linar«l!i« 
of  llio  I  iiv  SxsU^^m 


Los  Angeles  —  one  of  the  most 
progressive  industrial  and  residen¬ 
tial  cities  in  the  United  States — is 
a  living  tribute  to  electrification. 

During  1930,  the  total  output 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  Bureau  Manhattan 

<»f  Pow  er  and  Light,  was  759,852,- 
996  Kw.  Hrs.  Its  buildings,  etpiipnient  and  service 
reflect  its  progressiveness  of  the  industrial  centers, 
business  and  residential  districts  which  it  serves. 

The  panel  boards  of  every  one  of  the  distribut¬ 
ing  stations  of  the  City  System  are  etpiipped  ex- 


Los  Angeles  City  Hall 

Bureau  of  Light  and  Power,  is 
tyj)ical  of  many  other  progressive 
power  and  light  organizations  who 

Street  looking  rcalizo  tlio  vital  importance  of  reli- 

Wiishire  Blvd.  ability,  accuracy  and  freedom  from 

maintenance  in  the  basie  ecpiipment  on  which 
they  depend  to  maintain  the  quality  and  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  service  to  their  customers. 

For  this  reason,  Westons  with  their  depemlahle, 
trouble-free  operation,  are  the  preferred  switch- 
hoard  instruments — and  Weston  Reetangulars,  the 
ideal  instruments  for  the  modern  switchboard. 


rit£v||K] 

Public  Service  Bldg. — City  of  Los  Angeles 

elusively  with  Weston  instruments.  The  seleetion 
of  ^  eston  meters  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles, 


Dept.  Public  Service,  City  of  Los  Angeles 


WESTON  Electrical  Instrument  Corporaticjn 


578  Frelinghuysen  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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A  NEW  OKONITE  PRODUCT 

OKOSHEATH 


A  non-metallic.  sheathed  cable 


Okosheath  Cable  has  features  never 
before  combined  in  any  underground 
cable.  Simple  as  a  pencil — your  linemen 
can  splice  it.  Its  simplicity,  light  weight, 
flexibility,  toughness,  waterproofness, 
and  resistance  to  the  chemicals  in  soil 
or  conduit  make  it  of  vital  interest  to 
all  operating  men. 

This  uniquely  designed  cable  fits  di¬ 
rectly  into  present  day  power  problems. 
It  affords  economies  and  ease  of  in¬ 
stallation  in  secondary  networks  and 
other  low  voltage  distribution  uses. 


You  will  want  a  sample  of 
OKOSHEATH  cable  to  examine 
and  a  descriptive  pamphlet  to 
read.  We  will  be  glad  to  send 
you  both  if  you  will  write  us. 


THE  OKONITE  COMPANY 

Founded  1878 

THE  OKONITE-CALLENDER  CABLE  COMPANY,  INC. 
Factories:  Passaic,  N.  J.  Paterson,  N.  J. 

SALES  OFFICES 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  PITTSBURGH 
ST.  LOUIS  BOSTON  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES  SEATTLE  DALLAS 

Novelty  Electric  Co.  F.  D.  Lawrence  Electric  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cincinnati,  O. 

Canadian  Representatives:  Engineering  Materials,  Limited, 
Montreal 

Cuban  Representatives:  Victor  G.  Mendoza  Co.,  Havana 


ONLY  2  PARTS 


1.  — The  One-Pi 
Sheath 


The  Conductoi 
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for  the  Week  Ending 

June  13,  1931 


N.E.L.A.  An  nual  Convention  in  Atlantic  City 

Leaders  Emphasize  Importance  of  Public  Relations 


This  is  a  time  when  good  manasement  comes 
into  its  own.  Many  are  crying  out  now  for  a 
new  leadership  in  business.  To  me  this  seems 
to  be  a  futile  cry,  for  leaders  are  not  made 
overnight.  We  must  look  to  those  men  who 
have  piloted  our  industries  through  other 
storms  to  make  the  port  in  this  gale.  No  group 
of  men  is  better  qualified  to  play  an  important 
role  and  help  lead  business  back  to  safe  ground 
than  those  who  have  proved  themselves  leaders 
in  the  light  and  power  business. 

There  may  be  a  score  of  reasons  for  central 
stations  merchandising,  but  among  them  I  do 
not  find  the  primary  motive  as  being  the  retail 
profit  they  might  enjoy  from  the  sa  le  of 
equipment.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  complete  electric  service  on  the  part  of  the 
light  and  power  company  does  not  stop  with 
the  delivery  of  electric  current  at  the  customer’s 
meter  in  his  cellar.  The  company  has  a  very 
important  obligation  in  addition,  which  is  to 
point  to  the  multitude  of  uses  for  that  current. 

_  Building  demand  means  selling  equipment, 

while  building  capacity  means  selling  securities. 
Neither  can  be  done  without  full  confidence  of 
the  public.  Every  appliance  sold,  every 
security  sold  represents  a  transaction  between  a 
company  and  an  individual.  It  is  in  terms  of 
these  millions  of  human  beings  that  we  must 
consider  our  future  development. 


Gruhl  Tells  of  North  American  Affairs 


After  acciuisition  by  the  North 
American  Company  of  the  Western 
Power  Corporation  and  its  subsequent 
sale  of  the  latter’s  three  subsidiaries — 
Great  Western  Power,  San  Joaquin 
Lij^ht  &  Power  and  Midland  Counties 
Public  Service— to  the  I’acific  Gas  & 
I'dectric  had  been  recounted  in  last 
week’s  Federal  'I'rade  Commission  hear¬ 
ings,  the  activities  of  certain  North 
American  financing  subsidiaries  were 
outlined,  'restiniony  established  that 
the  North  .American  Utilities  Securities 
Corporation  and  the  b'.dison  Securities 
Corporation  had  both  been  organized 
as  virtual  departments  of  the  North 
American  Company  rather  than  as 
separate  entities,  that  their  officers  re¬ 
ceived  no  separate  or  additional  salary 
for  serving  them  and  that  no  separate 
staffs  of  enqiloyees  were  necessitated. 

bMwin  Gruhl,  vice-|)resident  and 
general  manager  of  the  .North  .Ameri¬ 
can,  then  tooP  the'  stand.  'I'he  North 
American  Company’s  policy  of  paying 
dividends  on  common  stock  in  the  form 
of  additional  common  stock  rather  than 
in  cash  was  the  subject  of  a  consider¬ 
able  jiart  of  Mr.  Gruhl’s  testimony, 
lie  said  the  policy  had  contributed  to 
a  constant  increasing  of  the  assets  of 
the  company.  Asked  how  the  company 
would  extricate  itself  if  the  time  comes 
when  it  cannot  reinvest  earnings,  he 
replied  that  if  the  growth  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  to  be  stopjied  there  would 
have  to  be  a  change  in  the  stock- 
dividend  policy,  perhaps  to  the  cash 
dividend. 

Questioned  regarding  the  conqiany’s 
interest  in  the  North  American  Eight 
&  Power  Company.  Mr.  Gruhl  affirmed 
that  North  .American  and  Insull  inter¬ 
ests  each  own  39.5  per  cent  of  the  Light 
&  Power  com|)any's  voting  stock. 
“The  territory  served  by  the  principal 
properties  of  North  .American  Light  &• 
Power  Company  (those  of  its  subsid¬ 
iary,  Illinois  Power  &  Light  Com¬ 
pany),’’  he  said,  "lie  in  close  proximity 
to  the  territories  served  by  the  Missouri- 
Illinois-lowa  subsidiaries  of  the  .North 
.American  Company  and  the  territories 
served  by  the  Central  and  Northern 
Public  Service  companies  in  the  Insull 
group,  although  no  competitive  situation 
exists.  It  was  api)arent  from  our  study 
of  the  situation  that  important  econo¬ 
mies  could  be  achieved  through  the 
supply  of  i)ower  from  large  power 
plants  in  both  systems.  This  eliminated 
duplication  of  investment  in  power 
production  facilities  and  permitted 
economies  due  to  diversity  of  load  and 
minimizing  of  standby  requirements. 
It  was  also  apparent  that  such  savings 
could  be  achieved  only  through  a  mu¬ 
tual  interest  of  both  holding  companies 
rather  than  the  domination  by  either  of 
them.  This  is  the  principal  reason 


underlying  the  careful  preservation  nf 
the  identity  of  interests  of  both  par¬ 
ties.’’ 

Judge  llealy,  commission  counsel, 
asked:  "Wasn’t  the  effect  of  division 
of  control  to  avoid  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  Insull  company  and  Nortii 
.American  Company  properties?’’  Mr. 
Gruhl  affirmed  that  this  was  one  of 
the  effects. 

Counsel  then  inciuired  intcj  the  sale 
of  public  utility  properties  in  Califor¬ 
nia  owned  through  the  Western  Lower 
Corporation  to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec¬ 
tric  Company.  Mr.  (jruhl  in  reply 
quoted  from  a  letter  to  stockholders 
which  said:  “Co-ordination  of  facilities 
and  administration  is  expected  to  be  of 
increasing  benefit  to  customers  and 
stockholders  and  will  result  in  better 
service  to  all  customers,  economies  in 
operation,  more  efficient  uses  of  existing 
plant  facilities,  unification  of  construc¬ 
tion  jirograms  to  meet  future  require¬ 
ments.  and  the  avoidance  of  future 
duplication  of  large  capital  investment.’’ 
lie  said  that  the  two  grouiis  were  in 
competition  only  in  a  limited  part  of 
the  territory  served  by  each  and  had 

▼ 

MR.  SLOAN  VIEWS  COMING 
BROOKLYN  TURBINE 


U’itli  Charles  Palmer  Heft) ,  (federal 
foreman  General  lileetrie  turbine 
sliof'  at  Sehenectady,  and  Oscar 
Juiif/gren.  General  lileetrie  consult¬ 
ing  engineer.  President  M.  S.  Sloan 
of  the  Prooklyn  Edison  Company 
takes  stock  of  a  160 .OOO-krv.  turbine 
nozv  being  assembled  for  Hudson 
Orenue.  Another  one  of  the  same 
si::e  is  under  zvay. 


been  charging  identical  rates  in  the 
same  area. 

Judge  Healy  asked:  “Would  it  be 
fair  to  say  that  the  Pacific  Gas  vSt 
Electric  Company  paid  you  well  to  get 
out  of  that  field?”  "I  would  say,”  Mr. 
Gruhl  replied,  “that  the  sale  was  fair 
to  both  parties.” 

.At  the  conclusion  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  North  American  Judge 
llealy  announced  that  the  commission 
bad  received  the  full  co-operation  of 
the  company  and  that  all  the  accounts 
and  records  which  the  commission  had 
reejuested  were  opened  to  it. 

Commissioner  .McCulloch  announced 
the  adjournment  of  the  hearings  until 
June  16,  when  four  Pacific  Coast  and 
W’estern  members  of  the  Electric  Bond 

Share  Company  group  of  utilities  will 
be  examined.  They  are  the  Pacific 
Power,. &  Light,  Northwestern  Electric 
and  Inland  Power  &  Light  companies, 
all  of  Portland,  and  the  Idaho  Power 
Company,  Boise. 

T 

South  Carolina  Tax 
on  Energy  Attacked 

CoNSTiTi’TioN.M.n  Y  OF  THE  reccnt 
South  Carolina  kilowatt-hour  tax  on 
electrical  energy  (  Ei.ectrical  World, 
May  9.  page  839 )  is  being  attacked  by 
the  Lexington  Water  Power  Company 
and  the  Broad  River  Power  Company, 
with  head(|uarters  in  Columbia.  On 
petition  of  these  companies  the  United 
States  District  Court  issued  on  June  6 
to  the  State  Tax  Commission  a  tempo¬ 
rary  restraining  order  preventing  it  from 
l)Utting  the  law  into  effect. 

The  petitioners  allege  that  the  tax  of 
0.5  mill  upon  every  kilowatt-hour  of 
electricity  generated  or  sold  within  tlie 
state  violates  both  state  and  federal  con¬ 
stitutions  and  will  deprive  them  of  their 
property  without  due  process  of  law. 
The  Lexington  Water  Powder  Company 
also  attacks  the  law  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  constitute  an  unlawful  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  The  Sainda 
River  plant  of  the  company  was  con¬ 
structed  and  is  operated  under  a  Hcen>e 
from  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

T 

Appalachian  Power  Begins 
Suit  Over  New  River  Dam 

.Suit  by  the  .Appalachian  Electric 
Power  Company  has  been  begun  in  the 
L’nited  .States  District  Court  in  Virginia 
in  an  effort  to  have  the  law  creating 
the  E'ederal  Power  Commission  declared 
unconstitutional  if  and  in  so  far  a^  it 
applies  to  jurisdiction  over  non-navi- 
gable  tributaries  to  navigable  stream^. 
The  suit  is  an  outcome  of  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  refusal  to  grant  that  company  a 
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THREE-MILE  PERPENDICULAR 
SEARCHLAMP  BEAMS 


Army  men  at  Fort  Shaftcr,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  recently  projected  24  search- 
lamp  beams  more  than  15,000  ft.  in 
the  air  in  honor  of  an  inspection 


niiiior-parl  license  for  a  hydro-electric 
development  on  New  River  near  Rad¬ 
ford.  Va.  (Electrical  World,  April 
11.  pafje  f/)2. )  d'lie  hill  sets  out  that 
New  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kana¬ 
wha,  is  not  navijjahle  and  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  in  assuming^ 
full  jurisdiction  over  it  is  in  conflict 
with  the  United  States  Constitution. 


Madison  Now  Chief  Arena 
for  Utility  Lesislation 

\\  n  n  EARLY  DATES  Set  for  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  Tennessee.  Alabama  and 
Illinois  Lefjislatures,  it  was  not  at  last 
advices  believed  that  the  hills  in  any 
one  of  those  three  states  drawn  to  pro¬ 
hibit  merchandising'  of  appliances  by 
utility  comi)anies  were  likely  to  be 
reached  on  the  calendar,  even  if  in  any 
of  the  three  cases  the  proposed  law 
emerged  from  the  committee  stage. 

hi  \\  isconsin.  where  the  outcome 
cannot  he  predicted,  about  a  hundred 
persons  attended  a  hearing  on  the  Slagg 
anti-merchandising  bill  last  week  be¬ 
fore  the  Assembly  judiciary  committee. 
George  Moonev  of  Plvmouth.  represent¬ 
ing  the  W  isconsin  Municipal  Utilities 
Association,  said  the  organization  dis¬ 
approved  of  it  unanimous! v.  "The  in¬ 


dependent  retailer  is  not  specialized 
enough  to  provide  this  service/’  he  said. 
.Maunfacturers,  contractors  and  dis¬ 
tributors  for  the  power  industries  also 
expressed  determined  opposition.  H.  W. 
Story  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Milwaukee,  said: 
"The  eminently  fair  attitude  of  the 
public  utilities  cannot  be  overlooked. 
We  like  the  utilities  as  customers.  They 
give  us  an  even  break  on  business,  do 
not  try  to  s(|ueeze  down  prices  to  the 
lowest  possible  level,  present  no  credit 
difficulties,  make  available  a  broad  dis¬ 
tribution  system.  Through  this  bill 
you  are  endeavoring  to  injure  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  favoring  only  a  few  middle¬ 
men.”  T.  B.  Meyers  of  Racine  also 
spoke  for  the  manufacturers,  and  E.  J. 
Brown,  Milwaukee,  of  the  International 
Electrical  Workers,  said  the  utilities 
had  been  instrumental  in  keeping  many 
contractors  at  work  during  the  depres¬ 
sion. 

The  Wisconsin  .Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  15,  on  June  4  engrossed  the 
Loomis  public  utility  corporation  bill 
(Electrical  World,  May  23,  page  936). 
Concurrence  by  the  .\ssembly  is  as¬ 
sured.  Machinery  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  power  district  act  and 
other  measures  looking  to  public  owner¬ 
ship  is  set  up  under  this  bill,  which  is 
designed  to  unify  all  power  facilities, 
private  and  public.  The  Covernor  is 
empowered  hy  it  to  name  five  directors, 
who  will  be  paid  $25  a  day  while  actu¬ 
ally  engaged  in  state  work. 

The  Legislature  has  already  passed 
four  of  the  six  utility  measures  that  the 
Governor  asked  for.  Two  of  the.se  were 
resolutions  proposing  constitutional 
amendments  and  two  were  bills.  One 
of  the  amendments  seeks  to  permit  mu¬ 
nicipalities  to  acquire  privately  owned 
utilities  without  e.xceeding  their  con¬ 
stitutional  debt  limit  and  the  other 
permits  the  state  to  develop  a  public 
power  program  at  tbe  wish  of  the 
people. 

The  Carow  bill,  preventing  direct  or 
indirect  transfer  of  public  utility  per¬ 
mits  to  foreign  utility  corporations, 
w’hether  by  resolution,  contract  or  other¬ 
wise,  was  engrossed  hy  the  Assembly 
June  4.  .\n  amendment  offered  by  the 

committee  on  ju<liciary  was  adopted, 
striking  out  the  prohibition  of  transfer 
through  shifting  stock  control.  Under 
the  bill  foreign  holding  companies  are 
prohibited  from  performing  any  act 
which  a  public  utility  licensee  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  perform. 

A  committee  bill  for  creation  of  an 
interim  committee  on  power  dams  in 
boundary  streams  was  also  engrossed 
June  4.  It  provides  for  appointment  of 
two  assemblymen  and  one  senator  to 
investigate  the  problem  of  adjustment 
of  taxes  on  power  dams  in  boundary 
streams  as  well  as  o!i  the  connected 
power  plants. 


Beauharnois  and  Hydro 
Denounced  In  Ontario 

Controversy  continues  to  rage  in 
eastern  Canada  over  what  is  generally 
referred  to  as  the  "Beauharnois  deal.” 
The  interested  parties  are  buckling  on 
their  armor  in  anticipation  of  a  big 
fight  when  the  investigation  by  a  par- 
n.'^mentary  committee  (approved  on  June 
10  by  the  House  of  Commons)  gets  under 
way.  In  the  meantime  those  who  are 
vigorously  opposed  to  the  Ontario 
Hydro- Electric  Rower  Commission’s 
contract  with  the  Beauharnois  interests 
are  waging  warfare  on  the  provincial 
government  and  crying  for  a  showdown 
with  private  interests. 

T.  L.  Church,  a  former  Conservative 
member  of  Parliament  and  champion  of 
the  Hydro,  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  an  injunction  should  be  taken  out 
immediately  to  stop  the  whole  Beau¬ 
harnois  development  as  illegal.  He  is 
also  urging  that  Cana<la  come  out  un¬ 
equivocally  for  a  federal  hydro  policy — 
to  develop,  generate  and  distribute 
power  at  cost  from  navigable  works  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  He  eulogizes 
Governor  Roosevelt  of  New  York  for 
“using  every  force  he  can  muster  to 
prevent  the  Mellon  interests  monopoliz¬ 
ing  the  1 ,9fllX000-hp.  United  States 


WASHINGTON  MONUMENT 
FLOODLIGHTED 


V  ntierwood  *  Vndrrwood 


Pou’crfiil  flood  lamps  have  recently 
bathed  Washington  Monument,  long 
regarded  as  a  menace  to  night  fly¬ 
ing.  in  brilliancy. 
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share  of  tlie  available  energy  on  the 
international  section  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence.” 

In  an  effort  to  prove  the  alleged  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  the  Ontario  Hydro 
entering  into  contracts  with  the  Beau- 
harnois,  (iatineau  and  other  private 
companies  while  it  still  has  plenty  of 
developed  power  of  its  own.  Dr.  George 
Mcyuibban,  Liberal  member  of  the 
Ontario  Parliament,  described  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Queenston  plant  at  Niagara 
Palls.  "On  the  ten  mighty  generators 
there,”  he  said,  "each  capable  of  de¬ 
livering  55, (KK)  hp.  to  6(),IKK)  hp.,  there 
is  a  gage  indicating  the  amount  of 
energy  actually  being  delivered.  They 
were  running  from  50  to  65  per  cent 
of  capacity.  Some  of  them  were  idle. 
Those  which  were  running  100  per  cent 
were  those  of  ‘export/  sending  their 
energy  across  the  Niagara  River  to  the 
United  States  and  feeding  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  to  the  south.  Conditions 
were  similar  at  other  Ontario  plants. 
Why?  The  Gatineau  development  has 
already  thrown  its  shadow  across  the 
Niagara  plant.  You  see,  we  have  to 
pay  for  that  Gatineau  power,  whether 
we  use  it  or  not.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  exported  power  is  merely  ‘off- 
peak’  energy.  That  is  not  so.  It  is 
going  in  broad  daylight  from  7  a.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  and  it  is  there  in  scores  of 
thousands  of  horsepower,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  Gatineau  and  Quebec  private 
power  contracts  are  also  there.” 

T 

Candlepower  Measurement 
on  New  Scientific  Basis 

Ukrktofore  rather  indefinite,  the 
"candlepower"  standards  used  in  rating 
electric  light  bulbs,  searchlamps.  gas¬ 
lights  and  other  light  sources  has  been 
made  accurate  and  invariable  in  meas¬ 
urement  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
after  a  scries  of  experiments,  according 
to  an  article  appearing  in  the  June 
number  of  the  bureairs  Journal  of 
Research. 

The  source  of  light  used  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  new  standard  was  the  ojien  end 
of  a  small  tube  closed  at  the  other  end 
and  maintained  at  a  definite  high  tem¬ 
perature.  'Pile  amount  of  light  emitted 
from  the  interior  of  the  tube  through 
the  open  end  is  not  affected  by  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  the  tube  is  made,  but 
depends  only  on  the  temperature.  The 
tube  actually  used  was  composed  of 
thorium  oxide,  a  very  refractory  ma¬ 
terial,  and  was  kept  at  a  definite  and 
reproducible  high  temperature  by  im¬ 
mersing  it,  closed  end  down,  in  a  cru¬ 
cible  of  molten  platinum.  When  the 
platinum  begins  to  solidify,  the  im¬ 
mersed  tube  is  at  a  definite  temperature 
(3,224  deg.  K. )  and  remains  at  this 
point  as  long  as  any  liquid  platinum 
is  left.  The  brightness  of  this  source 


was  compared,  using  an  instrument 
known  as  a  photometer,  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  electric  lamps  of  the  bureau.  Many 
comparisons  were  made,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  proposed  standard  was 
accurately  reproducible.  The  actual 
intensity  of  light  from  a  square  centi¬ 
meter  of  this  source  was  found  to  be 
58.84  candles. 

T 

Commission  Modifies 
Potomac  Consent  Decree 

Washington’s  famous  4.2-cent  domes¬ 
tic  energy  rate  will  go  still  lower  if 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  its  way.  The 
latest  move  in  this  long-controverted 
case  was  an  order  from  the  commission 
this  week  intended  to  bring  a  modifi¬ 
cation  in  the  consent  decree  by  which 
electric  rates  have  for  six  years  been 
fixed.  The  commission’s  order  reduces 
the  company’s  allowable  return  from 
7^  to  7  per  cent.  'I'he  commission,  in 
the  order,  made  no  attempt  to  readjust 
existing  rates,  though  it  calls  them  ex¬ 
cessive  and  unreasonable.  This  ques¬ 
tion,  it  was  said,  would  be  settled  at  a 
rate  hearing  in  the  future.  Fhe  com¬ 
mission  bases  its  asserted  right  to 
modify  the  consent  decree  uiion  a  para¬ 
graph  of  the  public  utilities  act.  The 
company  may  appeal  to  the  courts. 


T 

PORTABLE  TEST  SET  WILL 
CHECK  LINE  BREAKS 


To  furnish  pou'er  for  testing  under¬ 
ground  equipment  at  isolated  points 
the  Buffalo  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  has  put  into  seri'ice  this  labo¬ 
ratory  on  zvhecls,  furnishing  500 
Z'olts  of  direct  current  and  up  to 
15.000  z'olts  of  alternating  current. 


Mdintenance  Ensineers 
Get  Tosether  at  Akron 

Nearly  three  hundred  electrical 
maintenance  engineers  and  members  of 
Middle  Western  electrical  leagues  at¬ 
tended  the  second  annual  conference  of 
the  Electrical  Maintenance  Engineers’ 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Mayfiower, 
Akron,  Ohio,  June  4  and  5.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consisted  of  three  business  ses¬ 
sions,  each  occupying  half  a  day.  in¬ 
spection  trips  and  a  conference  dinner 
at  which  C.  L.  Collens,  president  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers'  .As¬ 
sociation,  spoke. 

Prominent  guests  included  j.  E. 
North,  president  Electrical  League  of 
Cleveland;  L.  E.  Coen,  manager  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Electric  Club;  Ted  C.  Brown, 
manager  Electrical  League  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  E.  J.  Bell,  e.xecutive  mana¬ 
ger  Electrical  League  of  Youngstown. 
S.  C.  Hansen,  manager  Electrical 
League  of  .Akron,  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  first  session,  and  L.  G.  Tiglie.  vice- 
president  Ohio  Edison  Company  at 
.Akron,  welcomed  the  visitors. 

Subjects  discussed  in  30-minute  talks 
at  the  business  sessions  were  vaennin 
tubes,  control,  portable  tools,  electric 
welding,  industrial  trucks,  electric  fur¬ 
naces  and  factory  lighting.  H.  X. 
Wood,  commercial  manager  Ohio  Edi¬ 
son  Company.  .Akron,  gave  the  central- 
station  point  of  view  on  overmotoring 
and  undermotoring,  demand  and  power 
factor  and  the  joint  effect  of  all  these 
on  power  costs. 

The  association,  formed  at  Cleve¬ 
land  seven  years  ago,  held  its  first  con¬ 
ference  last  year  at  Cedar  Point.  Ohio. 
This  year’s  conference  was  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  electrical  leagues 
in  Cleveland,  .Akron,  A^oungstown,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  and  Indianapolis. 

T 

Mobile  Consumers  Win 
Contested  Rate  Case 

Rates  c'h.ak(;ed  to  electric  patron-'  in 
Mobile,  .Ala.,  by  the  .Alabama  Power 
Company  under  what  is  known  as 
Schedule  .A  were  held  illegal  by  the 
.Alabama  Court  of  .Api)eals  in  a  recent 
decision  upholding  a  judgment  of  the 
Mobile  Circuit  Court.  The  decision  in¬ 
volved  refunds  to  customers  of  about 
$150,000.  'I'he  suit  was  brought  as  a 
test  case  by  .A.  S.  Tew.  a  patron. 

In  1923  the  power  company  ])etitioned 
the  Public  Service  Commission  to  pre¬ 
scribe  new  rates  for  electric  service,  and 
the  rates  made  applicable  to  citie-  of 
comparable  size  to  Mobi’e  were 
designated  as  Schedule  .A -3.  The  power 
company  was  not  furnishing  any  elec¬ 
tric  service  in  Mobile  at  that  time.  In 
1927  the  Gulf  Electric  Company,  then 
serving  Mobile,  and  the  Houston  Power 
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SYRACUSE  LIGHTING  COMPANY’S  NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING 


At  a  cost  of  about  $900,000,  this  seven-story-and-toivcr  structure  roill 
he  pushed  to  completion  on  Erie  Boulevard,  Syracuse,  in  nine  months 
for  the  executives  and  clerical  force  of  the  Niagara- Hudson  Power 
Corporation’s  central  division.  An  engineering  and  maintenance 
building  and  a  300-car  garage  zvill  be  added  later. 


T  T  T 


no  saving  from  the  rates  now  in  effect. 

Unless  the  commission  m(xlifies  its 
previous  order,  the  Utica  company  must 
file  a  schedule  of  rates  so  distributed 
that  a  reduction  of  $69,000  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  rates  now  in  effect, 
instead  of  the  $39,000  accepted  by  tlie 
company.  If  no  modification  is  forth¬ 
coming,  the  company  will  probably  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  courts. 

T 

Utilities  May  Help  Protect 
Airmen  from  Wires 

CONFKRENCE  AT  WaSH  I.N’GTO.V  on 
June  2  between  Colonel  Clarence  M. 
\  oung,  .Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  .Aviation,  engineers  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  and  representatives  of  the 
light  and  power  industry  arrived  at  no 
definite  plan  for  the  avoidance  of  pos¬ 
sible  h  azards  to  airplanes  because  of 
high-tension  power  lines  adjacent  to 
airports.  Colonel  Young  declined  the 
suggestion  of  E.  C.  Stone,  repre.senting 
the  National  Electric  Light  As.sociation, 
that  the  department  appoint  a  joint 
committee  of  federal  representatives, 
commercial  air-line  operators  and  utili¬ 
ty  officials  to  work  out  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  marking  airways.  The  Assist- 


Companv  were  consolidated  with  the  tion.  Two  bases  are  used,  one  being  Secretary  asked  the  utility  men 

Alabama  Power  Company,  and  the  con-  for  a  house  or  apartment  of  si.x  rooms  themselves  to  formulate  some  uniform 
.olWated  firm  began  in  19>8  furnish-  or  less  with  floor  area  of  1.000  sq.ft,  or  me  hod  of  inark.ng  obst^ructions  elass,- 
ine  electric  service  in  Mobile  under  less.  The  other  .standard  is  a  house  of  hazardous  by  federal  officials. 


Schedule  .A,  which  was  higher  than 
Schedule  .A-3.  A  different  schedule 
from  either  of  these  was  authorized  and 
applied  in  1929,  but  the  suit  was  for 
the  difference  between  Schedule  A  and 
Schedule  .A-3  during  1928. 


ten  rooms  with  a  floor  space  of  2,000 
sq.ft.  The  cities  named  are  New  York, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Yonkers, 
Albany,  Utica,  Schenectady,  Bingham¬ 
ton,  Niagara  Falls  and  Troy,  New  York 
figures  being  arranged  by  boroughs. 

The  tables  show  the  wide  range  in 


T 

No  Chief  Ensineer  for 
St.  Lawrence  Just  Yet 

CER.voR  Roosevelt  and  the  five  mem- 


T 

Commission  Studies  Rate 
Diversity  in  New  York 


types  of  service  charges,  varying  from 
schedules  based  upon  service  charge, 
maximum-demand  charge  and  energy 
rate  to  those  built  upon  counted-room, 
energy  and  minimum-demand  charges. 


bers  of  the  New  York  State  Power 
.Authority  will  inspect  the  site  selected 
for  state  development  of  hydro-electric 
power  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  early 
in  Augu.st.  This  announcement  was 
made  at  Albany  on  June  8  after  a  con- 


WiDE  DIVERSITY  in  the  form  of  rate 
schedules  as  well  as  the  amounts 
charged  for  electricity  in  various  cities 
of  New  A’ork  State  is  shown  in  tables 
to  he  published  in  its  coming  annual 
report,  the  Public  Service  Commission 
of  the  state  announces. 

The  comparative  tables  show  the 
amount  of  monthly  bills  paid  by  con¬ 
sumers  in  various  municipalities.  They 
were  prepared  by  reducing  the  many 
forms  of  schedules  and  rate  bases  to 
standard  units,  determined  by  “more  or 
less  arbitrary  factors.”  The  commis¬ 
sion’s  figures  are  based  upon  electrical 
energy  consumption  in  a  house  of  seven 
rooms  and  a  net  floor  space  of  1,400 
stj.ft.  This,  the  commission  believes,  is 
close  to  the  size  of  the  average  house. 

Because  there  is  greater  diversity  in 
house  sizes  in  the  larger  cities  the  com- 
tiiission  has  made  a  separate  table  for 
eleven  municipalities  in  this  classifica- 


T 

Utica  Rate-Reduction 
Total  Still  in  Dispute 

Further  evidence  submitted  by  the 
Utica  Gas  &  Electric  Company  to  the 
New  York  Public  Service  Commission 
last  week  in  the  rehearing  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  rates  (Electrical  World,  May 
2,  page  796)  showed  that  the  company 
has  made  a  reduction  of  $107,200  by  its 
present  commercial  rates  as  compared 
with  $62,000  acknowledged  by  the  com¬ 
mission  accountants,  but  has  made  a 
reduction  of  only  $95,000  in  the  residen¬ 
tial  rates  as  compared  with  $110,000 
calculated  by  the  commission.  The 
tabulation  submitted  shows  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  1928  consumption  customers 
using  12  kw.-hr.  per  month  or  less  and 
consuming  478,268  kw.-hr.  would  make 


ference  between  the  Governor  and  the 
Power  Authority,  the  first  since  he  ap¬ 
pointed  its  members  last  month.  Asked 
whether  there  would  be  an  early  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  appointment  of  a 
chief  engineer,  the  Governor  said:  “I  do 
not  imagine  that  such  an  appointment 
will  be  made  for  some  time,  because  at 
present  this  is  not  an  engineering 
problem.” 

It  is  understood  that  the  Governor 
advised  the  power  trustees  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  federal  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  governments  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  hope  of  removing  the  legal 
obstacles  which  now  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  propo.sed  development.  Reports 
from  Washington  say  that  Chairman 
George  Otis  Smith  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  has  assured  the  New  York 
board  of  his  desire  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  to  facilitate  early  de¬ 
velopment. 
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Institute  Prepares  Its 
Asheville  Prosram 

Seven  technical  sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  summer  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers,  to  he  held  at  Asheville,  X.  C., 
June  22-26.  Two  of  these  will  be  held 
on  each  of  the  first  three  mornings  after 
opening  day  and  one  on  1  hursday  after¬ 
noon. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  22, 
there  will  be  the  annual  business  meet¬ 
ing,  the  president’s  address  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  president-elect.  Charles 
E.  Skinner  being  the  official  nominee. 
The  president’s  reception  will  take  place 
that  evening,  and  during  the  convention 
there  will  be  various  other  social  events, 
besides  drives,  sports  and  entertainment 
and  all-day  excursions  on  Friday. 

The  technical  jirogram  follows: 

TUESDAY  MORNING.  JUNE  23 

A.  Communicatum  Services  for  Electric 
tJtllities. — 1’arK‘rs  by  C.  F.  Craig,  R.  N. 
Conwell,  G.  M.  Keenan  and  E.  C.  Briggs, 
liy  Colonel  William  Kelly,  by  P.  B.  Juhnke, 
by  C.  A.  Booker  and  M.  E.  Clark,  and  by 
c.  E.  Stewart. 

B.  Electrical  Machinery. — I'apers  by  I). 
I).  Higgins  and  E.  Wiid,  by  E  A.  Kilgore, 
by  S.  Jl.  Wright,  by  V.  Bewley,  and  by 
Ernst  Weber. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  24 

C.  interconnections. — Papers  by  A.  E. 
Bauhan,  by  E.  W.  Dillard  and  W.  R.  Bell, 
tiy  H.  S.  Fitch,  and  by  G.  M.  Keenan. 

D.  Electrical  Units. — Papers  by  Marlon 


Kppley,  by  1.  Melville  Stein,  by  L.  T.  Rob¬ 
inson,  and  by  11.  B.  Brooks. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JUNE  25 

E.  Automatic  Stations. — Papers  by  O.  K. 
Marti,  by  C.  I’.  West  and  H.  C.  Griffith,  by 
C.  II.  Sanderson  and  E.  B.  Ricketts,  by 

F.  F.  Ambuhl  and  Garland  Stamper,  and 
by  R.  M.  Stanley. 

F.  Cables. — I'aper.s  by  D.  W'.  Roper,  by 

G.  B.  Shanklin  and  F.  H.  Buller,  by  R.  W'. 
.Atkinson  and  1).  M.  Simmonds,  by  J.  B. 
Whitehead  and  F.  Hamburger,  Jr.,  and  by 
1  >.  C.  Holmes. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  25 

G.  Research  and  Selected  Subjects  ;  Tech¬ 
nical  Committee  Reports. — Papers  by  T.  E. 
Browne,  Jr.,  by  H.  W.  Dodge  and  C.  H. 
Willis,  by  D.  C.  Jackson,  Jr.,  and  by  J.  R. 
Eaton,  J.  K.  Peck  and  J.  M.  Dunham. 


T 


Navigation  Ranks  Power, 
Says  Wisconsin  Court 

Navigation,  not  water  power,  must 
still  be  the  primary  consideration  of 
the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission 
undpr  the  law,  when  their  interests 
conflict.  So  the  State  Supreme  Court 
decided  in  a  recent  order  affirming 
Judge  A.  II.  Reis  of  Wausau  in  most 
of  the  points  of  his  decision  in  the 
litigation  between  the  Flambeau  River 
Lumber  Company  and  the  Chippewa  & 
Flambeau  Improvement  Company  over 
water  rights  in  the  Flambeau  River. 

Judge  Reis  vacated  an  order  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  which  gave  the 


T  ▼  T 


com])any  last  named  the  right  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  flow  of  water  at  Rest  Lake 
and  the  Flambeau  Dam,  enjoined  it 
from  holding  up  water  wanted  by  the 
lumber  company  to  float  its  drives  and 
awarded  $7,400  damages  to  the  lumber 
company  because  its  1927  drive  was 
“hung”  for  lack  of  water.  The  only 
reversal  was  of  his  attemjit  to  fix  a 
minimum  flow  for  the  benefit  of  the 
log  drives.  The  high  court  decided  that 
only  the  commission  could  fix  the  flow 
ami  that  it  should  do  so. 

The  Railroad  Commission  issued  an 
order  on  March  3,  1928,  giving  the 
power  company  the  right  to  regulate 
flow,  but  requiring  that  it  let  a  minimum 
flow  of  150  sec.-ft.  over  the  dam  when 
the  lumber  company  gave  notice  that  it 
wanted  to  float  logs.  The  lumber  com¬ 
pany  sued  the  commission  to  vacate  this 
order  and  sued  the  power  company  for 
damages  for  the  “hung"  drive  and  sub¬ 
sequent  drives  which  it  did  not  make. 

“It  may  well  be  that  the  use  of  water 
for  hydraulic  jiower  purposes  is  more 
important  from  a  public  standpoint 
than  the  use  of  water  for  navigation,” 
the  Supreme  Court  held,  “but  the  terms 
of  the  water-power  act  foreclose  the 
commission  from  considering  this.  Its 
duty  is  to  improve  navigation,  not  to 
destroy  or  impair  it.  If  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time  navigation  has  become  of 
decreasing  importance,  a  new  situation 
has  arisen  for  the  Legislature  to  meet.” 


ONCE  MORE  A  MYRIAD  PLAYERS  OF  MINIATURE  GOLF  WELCOME  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


— Ktfttme  Fin*  C*. 


Quaint  golf  courses  are  again  blooming  on  the  vacant  lots  of  a  thousand  cities.  In  southern  California, 
ivhere  the  calendar  does  not  interrupt  outdoor  Pursuits,  the  one  shozvn  above  probably  kept  right  on 
blooming.  Crouse-Hinds  illuminating  engineers  regard  it  as  c.xcmplifying  the  best  lighting  of  its  kind. 
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Scattered  Happeninss  in 
the  Electrical  Sphere 

UNITED  STATES 

Coming  Safe  Harbor  Power  Lines 

An  application  has  been  filed  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  for  approval  of  the  incorporation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  'Pransmission  Com¬ 
pany  to  finance  construction  of  two 
transmission  lines  from  the  hydro-electric 
generating  plant  at  Safe  Harbor  to  lines 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Water  &  Power 
Company  and  the  Consolidated  Gas, 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Company  of 
Baltimore.  The  cost  of  the  tw'o  lines  is 
estimated  at  $1,100,000.  The  first  line 
is  to  he  completed  by  December  1  of 
this  year,  while  the  other  will  be  finished 
two  years  later,  the  application  shows. 

Another  Generator  Goes  in  at  Huntley 
Another  80,000-kw.  generating  unit 
went  into  service  at  the  Huntley  steam 
station  in  Buffalo  last  week.  This  unit 
is  a  duplicate  of  the  one  that  went  on 
the  lines  last  December,  and  it  brings 
the  total  capacity  of  the  Huntley  station 
to  466.000  kw..  or  almost  50  per  cent 
more  than  that  of  the  Schoellkopf  hydro¬ 
electric  station  at  Niagara  Falls. 

El  Pas(»,  Too,  Wants  Lower  Rates 
Believing  “that  the  general  decline  in 
commodity  prices  and  production  costs 
is  not  adequately  reflected  in  local  utility 
rates,’’  the  City  Council  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  has  hired  Burns  &  McDonnell, 
Kansas  City  rate  experts,  to  investigate 
electric  and  gas  rates  and  submit  reports 
by  October  1. 

Morse  Asks  for  $2,000,000  More 

.8ale  of  an  additional  $2,000,000  worth 
of  city  light  bonds  to  finance  purchases 
and  construction  connected  with  de¬ 
velopment  on  the  Skagit  River  and  at 
Seattle  power  stations  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Seattle  City  Council. 
The  bond  sale  was  requested  by  the 
new  lighting  superintendent,  W.  Chester 
Morse,  who  said  that  expenditures  for 
the  city  light  department,  mostly  for 
new  machinery  and  work  on  the  Diablo 
power  house,  would  total  approximately 
$.L755.00fl  by  December  1. 

No  Table  Rock  Construction  Yet 
Officials  of  the  Empire  District  Elec¬ 
tric  Company  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  are  quoted 
as  saying  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
work  will  be  started  this  year  on  the 
large  hydro-electric  plant  to  be  built  at 
Table  Rock  on  White  River,  where 
$.15,000,000  is  eventually  to  be  expended. 

Oregon  Water-Power  Permits  Canceled 
Cancellation  of  25  applications  for 
water-pow'er  permits  which  the  holders 
failed  to  have  transferred  from  the 
office  of  the  State  Engineer  and  the 
keclamation  Commission  to  the  new 
Dregon  Hydro-Electric  Commission  is 


announced.  Among  these  applications 
were  five  filed  by  the  California-Oregon 
Power  Company  for  water  from  Klamath 
River. 

Appraisal  of  St.  Louis  Utility  Begins 

Appraisal  of  the  physical  properties 
of  the  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Company  of  St.  Ltuiis  has  been  started 
by  an  engineer  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  i'he  audit  and  physical 
survey  will  i)robably  take  more  than  a 
year  and  cost  about  $20().0()().  The  cost 
will  be  borne  by  the  company.  The  last 
appraisal  of  the  Union  ELlectric  w’as 
made  in  1615.  .Arguments  of  counsel 
in  the  pending  rate  case  will  be  heard 
on  July  6  by  the  commission.  Testi¬ 
mony  was  completed  on  ATarch  26. 

Agricultural  Engineers  to  Meet  at  Ames 

FLlectricity  will,  as  usual,  play  a  large 
part  at  the  annual  meeting  on  June  22 
to  25  at  the  Iowa  State  College  in  Ames 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  E'ngineers.  Dr.  E.  A.  White  will 
talk  on  "Ten  Years  of  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation,’’  and  practical  papers  will  follow 
by  R.  E.  Hayman  of  the  Oklahoma  Gas 
&  Electric  Company.  C.  P.  Wagner  of 
the  Northern  States  Power  Company, 
T.  E.  Hienton  of  Purdue  University  and 
E.  G.  Nichols  of  the  Iowa  Railway  & 
Light  Corporation.  At  another  session 
irrigation,  hay  curing  and  grinding  will 
be  discussed  in  their  relation  to  electric 
supply.  Other  authorities  on  rural 
electric  service  will  address  a  third 
session. 

Petitioning  Villagers  Fail  to  Appear 

.After  62  petitioners  of  the  village  of 
Cameron.  W’is..  had  complained  to  the 
Railroad  Commission  that  the  electric 
rates  of  the  Northern  States  Power 
Comi)any  were  unreasonable  and  dis¬ 
criminatory.  not  one  was  present  at  a 
hearing  held  there  May  28  and  no  action 
could  be  taken. 

T 

Coming  Meetings 

1‘ublio  Utilitleo  .\<l vertUinic  .Afisoriation 
— New  York,  June  14-16.  Room 
1748,  4  Irvinp  Place,  New  York. 

AsHociation  of  Iron  and  Steel  Klec- 
trleal  EnirineerR  —  Cleveland,  June 
1.5-19,  J.  F.  Kelly,  Empire  Bldp., 
Pittsburgh. 

Illumination  Conference  —  New  York, 
June  15-17.  Westinghouse  Lighting 
Institute,  46th  St.  and  Lexington 
Avenue. 

Canadian  Electrical  AaNOciation — Banff 
Springs  Hotel,  Banff,  Alberta,  June 
16-18.  H.  W.  Lyster,  407  Power 
Bldg.,  Montreal. 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engi¬ 
neers — Ames,  Iowa,  June  22-25. 
Raymond  Olney,  St.  Joseph,  Mich. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi¬ 
neers  —  Summer  convention,  Ashe¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  June  22-26  ;  Pacific 
Coast  Division,  Lake  Tahoe,  Calif., 
Aug.  25-28.  P.  L.  Hutchinson,  33 
W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Pacifle  Coast  Section,  N.E.l,.A. — Del 
Monte,  Calif.,  June  24-27.  K.  I. 
Dazey,  447  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Camp  Co-operation  XI  —  Association 
Island,  Henderson  Harbor,  N.  Y. 
July  27-31.  Society  for  Electrical 
Development,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York. 


Cheat  River  Now  Before  Power  Board 
Another  question  of  federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  New  River  case  has 
arisen  on  the  Cheat  River  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  has  led  to  recent  informal 
discussion  between  members  of  the 
E'ederal  Power  Commission,  I.  Wade 
Coffman,  chairman  of  the  West  Virginia 
Public  Service  Commission,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  West  Virginia  Power 
&  Transmission  Company.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  recpiesting  a  license  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  its  preliminary  permit. 

Great  Lakes  Division’s  New  Officers 
Lucius  B.  Andrus  of  Indianapolis, 
president  Northern  Indiana  Power  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
(ireat  Lakes  Division  of  the  N.E.L.A. 
for  the  1931-32  term,  succeeding  on 
July  1  Eugene  Holcomb  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers  Power  Company.  John  B. 
Learned,  vice-president  Public  Service 
Company  of  Northern  Illinois;  S.  B. 
Way,  president  Milwaukee  Electric 
Railway  &  Light  Company,  and  Her¬ 
bert  Silvester,  manager  Detroit  Edison 
Company,  were  elected  vice-presidents. 

CANADA 

Seventh  Unit  for  Back  River  Plant 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
installation  of  the  seventh  unit  in  the 
Back  River  plant  of  the  Montreal  Island 
Power  Company.  This  company  brought 
four  units  into  operation  in  November, 

1929,  and  an  additional  two  early  in 

1930.  Ultimate  plans  of  the  company 
call  for  the  installation  of  ten  units 
with  a  maximum  capacity  of  12,000  hp. 
each  and  a  minimum  of  7,000  hp. 
Ontario  Hydro  Reorganized 

Appointment  of  John  Robert  Cooke 
as  permanent  chairman  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario, 
in  succession  to  C.  A,  Magrath,  who 
resigned  last  January,  and  of  Arthur 
Meighen,  former  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Dominion,  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the 
board  caused  by  Mr.  Cooke’s  elevation, 
has  just  been  announced  by  Premier 
George  S.  Henry  of  that  province.  The 
third  commissioner,  C.  Alfred  Maguire, 
will  probably  become  vice-chairman. 

ABROAD 

Vera  Cruz  Contract  Void.^ 

A  contract  wdth  the  Vera  Cruz  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  &  Power  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  American  &  Foreign 
Power  Company,  has  been  canceled  bv 
that  Mexican  municipality  on  the  ground 
of  failure  to  comply  with  a  clause 
stipulating  that  the  original  owners — 
Pearson  &  Son — could  not  lease  or  sell 
their  rights  without  approval  of  the 
city  government.  American  &  Foreign 
Power  officials  say  that  under  Mexican 
laws  public  utilities  are  under  federal, 
not  municipal,  jurisdiction  and  add  that 
in  any  case  the  contract  in  question  had 
expired.  The  company  has  obtained  a 
temporary  injunction. 
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Ih-nwn  by 

Nathaniel  Yonteff — 19S1 


►  The  objective  of  the  industry  is  the  complete  utilization 
of  electricity  in  every  house.  To  attain  this  objective 
co-ordination  and  co-operation  must  be  our  watchwords. 
We  must  approach  our  problems  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 


Drawn  hi/ 

Nathaniel  Yonteff — lU.U 


N*E‘L-A 

1930 


►  There  is  no  industry  in  the  country  which  is  more 
stable  than  the  industry  which  furnishes  electric  lisht 

dustry  which  can 


and  power 

look  Forward  to  its  Future  with  sreater  equanimity 


•s 


J 


I 


V  , ' 


Utilities  Co-ordinate  Their  Plans 


The  fifty-fourth  milepost  of  the  light  and 
power  utilities  was  passed  at  Atlantic  City 
this  week.  Men  and  women  of  the  indus¬ 
try  discussed  their  problems,  policies  and  oppor¬ 
tunities.  They  looked  over  the  latest  products  of 
manufacturers  and  mingled  together  in  friendly 
Intercourse.  The  program  was  full  and  Informa¬ 
tive,  the  attention  was  keen  and  the  results  will  be 
valuable.  Any  interpretation  of  this  meeting 
must  be  limited,  however,  because  properly  to 
appraise  it  would  require  the  digestion  of  eighty 
addresses  and  the  measurement  of  the  opinions 
of  the  seven  thousand  in  attendance. 

Public  relations  was  the  dominant  subject  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  a  new  and  militant  policy  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  President  Jones,  Managing  Director 
Clapp  and  other  leaders.  War  was  declared 
against  traducers.  No  longer  will  cheeks  be  turned 
when  agitators  attack  the  industry  with  false  and 
misleading  statements.  On  the  contrary,  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  constructive  aggression  will  be  assumed. 
Every  electrical  man  and  woman  was  urged  to 
challenge  agitators  instantly  when  they  defame 
the  industry.  Too  long  have  electrical  men  kept 
silent  when  untrue  charges  have  been  hurled  at 
them.  They  should  wage  war  vigorously  against 
the  baiters  and  false  prophets  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  industry  and  undermine  public  faith  in  its 
integrity. 

Wise  leadership  will  be  required  to  make  this 
conflict  constructive  and  prevent  it  from  degen¬ 
erating  into  the  enunciation  of  generalities  and 
opinions.  Clamorous  debates  are  well  liked  by 
agitators.  Moreover,  work  must  be  done  to 
assemble  all  the  facts  needed  and  to  disseminate 
them  to  the  three  hundred  thousand  men  and 


women  in  the  ranks.  But  all  this  can  and  should 
be  done  because  the  new  policy  is  sound  and 
opportune. 

It  is  based  upon  the  civic  duty  of  the  Industry. 
Light  and  power  utilities  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  social  and  industrial  structure  of  this  country, 
and  they  reach  twenty  million  customers  with  their 
service.  Above  and  beyond  any  selfish  interest  is 
the  civic  obligation  to  prevent  the  discarding  of 
the  economic  principles  under  which  this  country 
has  prospered.  Those  who  attack  the  utilities 
with  the  ultimate  object  of  socializing  all  Industry 
must  be  forced  Into  the  open  and  discredited. 

Home  use  of  electricity  through  market  de¬ 
velopment  and  rate  inducements  received 
especial  emphasis.  Reports  concerning  the  prog¬ 
ress  made  in  the  refrigeration  campaign  were 
very  gratifying,  and  plans  were  laid  to  get  an  equal 
volume  of  sales  for  ranges,  water  heaters  and 
other  devices.  Decided  progress  was  made  in  the 
development  of  plans  for  better  trade  relations. 
These  hinge  upon  co-operative  efforts  In  each  local¬ 
ity  and  co-ordinated  national  plans  by  executives. 
Both  the  exhibits  and  the  reports  from  properties 
reflected  the  business  possibilities  in  the  home 
market,  and  a  very  aggressive  sales  effort  will 
be  made  by  the  industry  in  the  coming  year.  As 
pointed  out  by  H.  P.  Liversidge,  the  point  is  not 
whether  utilities  should  merchandise  or  not,  but 
how  they  should  merchandise.  Merchandising  is 
a  part  of  public  relations  work  because  it  is  a 
direct  and  continuous  source  of  customer  contacts 
and  because  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  utility  service 
in  the  present  stage  of  market  development  and 
sales  organization.  Confidence  may  be  had  that 
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and  Assume  Aggressive 


Attitude 


trade  relations  and  sales  organizations  will  be 
perfected  to  insure  intensified  electric  service  to 
homes  in  the  near  future. 

Engineering  features  of  the  industry 
were  not  stressed  and  the  attendance  of  engi¬ 
neers  was  limited.  This  was  unfortunate,  because 
engineering  is  the  foundation  of  the  industry  and 
the  hope  for  its  future  expansion  and  stability  lie 
in  maintaining  the  highest  possible  engineering 
talents  and  standards.  Even  now  the  largest 
opportunities  for  savings  and  for  expanding  serv¬ 
ice  are  tied  in  with  engineering,  and  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  engineering  personnel  is  main¬ 
tained  on  the  high  plane  that  has  made  progress 
so  quickly  and  economically  in  the  past.  The  light 
and  powder  industry  should  not  have  It  alleged,  as 
is  done  about  the  railroad  and  street  railway 
industries,  that  failure  to  meet  new  conditions 
came  about  because  engineering  prestige  and  com¬ 
petency  were  neglected  and  executives  failed  to 
draw  into  these  industries  the  best  brains  from  the 
engineering  schools.  The  electrical  art  is  still 
new  and  the  future  of  the  industry  still  depends 
upon  engineering. 

Another  significant  topic  of  the  convention  was 
the  education  of  employees  and  the  promotion  of 
employee  morale  through  planned  efforts.  It  was 
clearly  recognized  that  a  social  obligation  rests 
upon  executives  to  apply  the  best  management 
principles  to  employee  relations.  It  was  also 
clearly  recognized  that  the  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  men  and  women  of  the  industry  are  the  best 
agencies  for  the  development  of  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  In  their  external  contacts  and  that  this  work 
cannot  be  done  unless  employees  are  informed 


and  made  secure  and  enthusiastic  in  their  posi¬ 
tions.  It  is  very  encouraging  to  find  the  electrical 
industry  executives  taking  the  lead  in  the  modern 
trend  toward  a  better  handling  of  the  problems 
of  employer  and  employee,  and  the  address  of 
Gerard  Swope  is  worthy  of  serious  study. 

Hovering  over  the  convention  as  it  hovers  over 
all  business  was  the  specter  of  government  in 
business  and  the  increased  cost  of  government. 
The  trend  toward  direct  taxation  of  energy  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  export  energy,  together  with 
larger  taxes  on  physical  property,  was  pointed 
out,  and  its  cost  and  its  Injurious  effects  on  social 
and  economic  welfare  were  dealt  with  in  detail. 
The  hope  was  expressed  that  some  way  could  be 
found  to  reduce  the  cost  and  improve  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  government.  In  dealing  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  the  industry  again  exposed  the  forces  at  work 
to  socialize  all  industry  through  attacks  on  utili¬ 
ties  and  showed  the  selfish  or  radical  motives  of 
those  who  lead  the  attacks.  A  call  was  sounded 
for  the  defense  of  American  institutions  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  have  proved  so  successful  in  bringing 
this  country  to  its  present  plane  of  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

Facts  were  faced,  problems  were  stated  and 
counsel  was  taken,  but  the  keynote  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  found  in  the  courageous  and  hopeful  atti¬ 
tude  taken  by  Industry  leaders.  There  will  be  no 
going  back.  There  was  no  defeatism — no  counsel 
of  deflation.  Based  upon  the  inspiring  message  of 
the  convention  speakers,  the  electrical  industry 
gained  impetus  and  courage  from  this  milepost 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  to  build  its  future  on  a 
par  with  its  past. 
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Constructively  and  aj^^^ressively  the  leaders  aggressiveness  were  imbibed  by  all  those  in  attendance, 

of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  at  and  this  most  profitable  fifty-fourth  convention  may  be 

Atlantic  City  this  week  surveyed  conditions  in  said  to  have  marked  a  new  milestone  in  the  progress  of 

their  industry.  They  advocated  an  aggressive  attitude  the  industry. 

toward  agitators  who  seek  to  injure  it ;  they  reiterated  At  the  opening  of  the  convention  significant  addresses 
their  belief  in  private  enterprise  and  .state  regulation ;  were  made  to  show  the  broad  scope  of  the  light  and 

they  sought  better  practices;  they  outlined  possibilities  power  business  and  the  intimate  relations  it  has  with 

for  cost  reductions:  they  dealt  with  trade  relations;  they  national  and  even  international  well-being.  Mayor  Harry 

discussed  the  morale  and  education  of  employees;  they  Hacharach  of  Atlantic  City  welcomed  the  association  and 

formed  programs  for  better  public  relations,  and  they  expressed  his  disapproval  of  government  ownership  and 

outlined  ways  and  means  to  extend  electric  service  and  of  legislative  interference  with  private  business.  The 

sell  a]>pliances  to  the  homes,  farms  and  industries.  More  address  of  President  W.  A.  Jones,  which  followed,  was 

than  80  papers  were  presented  at  the  meeting,  and  a  an  outstanding  statement  of  fact  and  policy.  He  vigor- 

remarkable  degree  of  agreement  existed  in  the  points  ously  defended  the  record  of  the  industry  and  urged 

of  view  expressed  for  the  solution  of  current  problems  every  employee  to  fight  the  smoke  of  misrepresentation 

and  the  development  of  the  business  to  its  full  ])os-  with  the  clear  fire  of  facts.  He  called  upon  the  in- 

sibilities.  dustry  to  challenge  the  forces  that  were  attempting  to 

Attendance  was  less  than  usual,  but  very  represen-  .socialize  it  and  which  would  hamper  electrical  develoj)- 

tative.  and  thoughtful  and  serious  audiences  crowded  the  ment  by  restrictive  and  ill-advi.sed  legislation.  Political 

meetings.  The  exhibits  were  better  and  more  artistic  defamers  who  make  generalized  statements  should  be 

than  ever  before  and  were  dominated  largely  by  electric  called  to  account  quickly  and  vigorously.  He  also  stressed 

appliances.  This  is  indicative  of  the  interest  in  domestic  the  need  for  the  application  of  principles  of  good 

.sales.  Entertainment  features  were  splendidly  conceived  management  in  the  industry,  the  necessity  for  ethical 

and  carried  out,  and  an  outstanding  spectacle  called  “The  conduct  of  business  and  the  opportunities  for  more  busi- 

First  American,”  was  given  by  Indian  arti.sts  brought  ness  that  could  he  had  through  aggressive  selling.  He 

from  the  West.  “Edi.son  Day”  was  a  notable  feature  that  viewed  the  future  with  confidence  and  called  upon  elec- 

created  a  fine  impression.  trical  men  and  women  to  stand  fast  for  American 

The  counsel  of  courage  given  by  industry  leaders  and  standards, 
the  many  helpful  and  practical  committee  reports  gave  Treasurer  P.  S.  Young  gave  a  report  of  the  finances 
new  impetus  to  electrical  progress.  Faith,  courage  and  of  the  association,  and  it  was  encouraging  to  note  that 
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Survey  Conditions 


N.  E.  L.  A.  meeting  has  program  for 
aggressive  industry  development. 
Domestic  marhet  enlargement  stressed. 
Defamers  of  industry  to  be  called  to 
account. 


budgets  have  been  approved  to  continue  the  work  of 
committees  and  support  of  research  activities  during  the 
coming  year. 

Managing  Director  Paul  S.  Clapp  gave  a  brief  but 
informative  address  on  association  work.  He  laid 
emphasis  upon  the  growth  of  electric  service  and  upon 
tlie  develojmient  of  association  activities.  Membership 
today  is  21,563  as  compared  with  200  in  1900.  More 
than  5,700  workers  are  enrolled  as  officers  and  committee 
members.  The  women’s  committee  within  ten  years  has 
grown  to  embrace  800  local  organizations  with  the  ])ar- 
ticipation  of  15,000  women.  Mr.  Clapp  urged  utilities 
to  take  definite  and  aggressive  action  in  all  localities 
against  the  attacks,  misstatements,  partial  truths  and 
sometimes  palpable  lies  launched  against  them.  He  urged 
training  of  employees  as  part  of  this  constructive  work 
and  outlined  work  on  the  eleven  educational  ])amphlets 
f(jr  employees  that  will  aid  in  this  training. 

A  long  and  broad  look  at  business  was  given  in  an 
address  by  David  Lawrence,  ])resident  of  the  United 
States  Daily.  He  said  that  business  is  a  composite  of 
industries,  and  that  individual  industrv  ills  cause  busi¬ 


ness  to  be  bad.  Mr.  Lawrence  urged  the  free  play  of  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand  throughout  the  world  with¬ 
out  government  interference,  tariffs  and  other  artificial 
influences  if  these  tended  to  go  against  the  natural  laws. 
He  thought  a  complete  readjustment  in  interest  rates  was 
under  way  and  said  that  America  had  a  choice  of  being 
a  domestic  producer  and  consumer  or  of  being  in  a 
world-wide  market. 

Harry  Reid,  chairman  of  the  Public  Relations  National 
Section,  outlined  what  is  l)eing  done  to  promote  better 
public  relations  and  stated  the  principles  upon  which 
public  relations  work  should  be  undertaken.  He  agreed 
with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Clapp  that  the  time  has  come 
to  call  to  account  those  who  make  false  assertions  about 
the  industry. 

The  value  of  electricity  to  homes  and  industry  was 
outlined  by  Gus  W.  Dyer.  He  showed  what  electrical 
service  means  to  a  region  and  urged  that  rural  electrifi¬ 
cation  especially  be  pushed  vigorously.  He  also  stated 
his  faith  in  private  ownership  and  enterprise  and  his 
disagreement  with  those  who  are  attempting  to  hanij^er 
and  socialize  the  industry. 

.As  the  final  feature  of  this  session  Lawrence  .\. 
Hawkins  of  the  General  Electric  Company  gave  a 
demonstration  of  new  developments  in  research  work. 
Photo-electric  cells  and  their  apydication.  and  improved 
devices  for  study  and  measurement  of  atoms  were  i)arts 
of  a  remarkable  exhibition. 

Simplification. in  accounting 

Public  relations  are  not  a  separate  and  distinct  as|)ect 
of  the  utility  business.  They  constitute  an  in.separable 
I)art  of  the  de])artmental  activities  of  every  branch  of 
the  business,  in  the  opinion  of  John  L.  O’Toole,  vice- 
j)resident  of  the  Public  Service  Cori)oration  of  New 
Jersey,  as  e.xpressed  to  the  .Accounting  National  Section. 
A  new  term  is  desired  to  rejdace  the  shopworn  expres¬ 
sion  “public  relations,’’  coined  in  an  age  when  execu¬ 
tives  first  awakened  to  the  realization  that  they  had  the 
jniblic  for  customers.  Public  attitude  towards  the  elec¬ 
tric  company  is  determined  by  the  way  the  individual 
customer  is  treated  in  every  contact  he  has  with  the  com¬ 
pany  and  its  employees.  These  contacts  are  no  more 


important  anywhere  than  in  the  f^roups  associated  with 
the  accounting  function. 

Continuity  of  service  is  more  or  less  taken  for  granted, 
but  the  technique  of  establishing  the  basis  for  getting 
service  is  not.  At  this  point  too  much  red  tape  and 
formality,  too  much  insistence  on  prior  guarantees  and 
too  much  delay  in  establishing  the  service  connection  can 
predispose  the  customer  to  discount  a  superior  (juality 
of  continuous  service  for  months  afterward.  Likewise 
errors  in  billing  should  he  kept  to  an  absolute  minimum 
if  the  customer’s  good  will  is  to  be  confirmed.  Machine 
billing  has  gone  far  to  accomplish  this.  I'he  rest  of 
the  jirohlem  of  the  accounting  executive  is  one  of  inte¬ 
gration  to  secure  the  greatest  degree  of  co-ordination 
from  employees  individually  encouraged  to  eliminate 
friction  from  all  their  contacts  with  customers. 

The  engineer  asks  the  accountant  to  set  up  his  accounts 
in  such  a  way  that  they  will  yield  dependable  costs  identi¬ 
fiable  with  jobs  similar  to  those  on  which  the  engineer 
is  asked  to  estimate  and  budget.  The  engineer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  out  in  detail  the  best  and  most  economical 
method  of  supplying  the  ascertained  or  prosiiective  needs 
of  the  properties.  In  this  connection  the  accountant  is 
asked  by  the  engineer  to  contribute  the  benefits  of  his 
skill  in  recording  and  analyzing  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  money  so  that  the  element  of  estimate  will  he  curtailed 
to  those  features  of  enginering  adaptation  wherein  pro¬ 
ficiency  is  rightfully  expected  of  the  engineer.  'Phis  is 
the  basis  of  effective  co-operation  between  accountants 
and  engineers,  according  to  11.  \\’.  Fuller,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Byllesby  Engineering  &  Management  Corporation, 
Chicago,  and  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  address  to  the 
accountants. 

Engineers  broaden  program 

.'\  decidedly  healthy  sign  was  evident  in  the  engineer¬ 
ing  section  session.  It  involved  an  introspective  attitude, 
the  presentation  of  outside  viewpoints  and  the  first  spe¬ 
cific.  tangible  answer  to  “Why  the  spread  between  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  selling  ])rice?” 

Chairman  .Mex  D.  Bailey,  o])ening  the  session,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  feeling  encountered  in  some  quarters  that 
this  industry  has  deveolped  to  a  high  state  of  perfection 
and  that  there  is  not  much  more  which  the  engineer 
can  do  to  reduce  costs.  He  pointed  out  that  there  is  an 
inconceivable  number  of  units  involved  and  that  these 
small  increments  amount  to  a  tremendous  sum  in  the 
aggregate.  Furthermore,  the  industry  is  just  on  the 
threshold  of  tremendous  technical  improvement  and  de¬ 
velopment.  In  substantiation  of  this  statement  he  cited 
jK)ssihle  rural  developments,  new  applications  of  power 
which  research  may  make  i)ossil)le.  development  made 
necessary  by  expansion  in  present  fields,  new'  problems 
in  the  use  of  steam  and  combustion  of  fuel,  studies  in 
plant  construction  to  reduce  investment  costs,  reduction 
or  elimination  in  building  structures,  co-operation  of 
electric  sup])ly  conqianies  and  large  process-steam  or  by¬ 
product  industries,  standardization,  and  lightning  i)ro- 
tection  of  transmission  lines. 

W’hile  there  will  he  considerable  improvement  and  fur¬ 
ther  reduction  of  costs,  the  increments  will  be  relatively 
small,  and  it  is  to  the  higher  load  factors  and  increased 
utilization  that  engineers  must  look  for  the  greatest 
reductions  in  cost. 

George  N.  Tidd.  whose  ad<lress  is  abstracted  else- 
W'here,  called  attention  to  an  economic  w’aste  due  to  acci- 


Leading  Indian  performers  in  the 
"First  American” 


dents.  While  the  loss  per  employee  per  year  is  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  country,  he  contended  that  the 
same  administrative  policies  and  procedure  which  have 
effected  such  marked  economies  in  the  generally  recog¬ 
nized  functiotis  of  utilities  can  he  aptdied  to  recluce  still 
further  the  loss  from  accidents.  He  presented  eight 
suggestions  to  assist  executives  in  imi)roving  the  situa¬ 
tion.  chief  among  which  were  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
to  comi)el  reduction  of  accidents  and  fixing  responsibility, 
establishing  engineering  specifications  on  clearances  and 
safeguards,  inspection  and  maintenance  schedules  to 
forestall  faults,  a  code  of  o])erating  rules,  and  promotion 
of  “safety  conscioustiess.” 

Human  and  spiritual  factors  deserve  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  in  the  past.  Mr.  Tidd  declared.  Accident  pre¬ 
vention  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  assuring  economical, 
reliable  operation,  developing  employee  morale  and  build¬ 
ing  public  good  will. 

.\n  outside  viewpoint  was  em])hasized  in  an  address 
bv  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Davis,  president  Stevens  Institute, 
who  took  a  radical  attitude  against  permitting  air  pollu¬ 
tion  but  injected  the  sober,  rational  viewpoint  that  is 
most  helpful  in  solving  any  problem.  Dr.  Davis  divifled 
agitation  in  favor  of  smoke  abatement  into  four  classes 
with  the  respective  motives  of  fuel  economy,  avoidance 
of  pro])erty  damage,  preservation  of  public  health  and 
removal  of  depressing  ])sychological  conditions.  The  first 
motive  also  actuates  utilities  in  eliminating  smoke. 
Regarding  the  other  motives  he  explained  that  factual 
substantiation  of  effect  is  not  always  available  and  that 
more  specific  data  are  needed.  Nevertheless,  clearing  up 
the  atmosphere  is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  building 
good  will,  he  declared. 

\’arious  problems  of  im])roving  the  situation  were 
recognized,  among  them  being,  first,  development  of 
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simple,  reasonable,  rational  ordinances  which  can  hrinii[ 
unco-operative  polluters  of  the  atmosjdiere  into  line  when 
friendly  methods  fail.  and.  second,  fair  definitions  of 
smoke,  cinder,  "fly  ash”  and  SO-j  or  SO^  nuisances.  Dr. 
Davis  expressed  the  ho|)e  that  any  rules  adopted  would 
he  so  fair  that  the  majority  would  voluntarily  adopt 
them.  Such  rules  can  he  pronuilfjated.  he  added,  if 
competent  counselors  like  utility  en^^ineers  will  assist 
as  they  are  already  doin^.  In  25  years,  he  ventured  to 
pro])hesy.  it  will  not  he  economical  to  hum  raw  coal  as 
it  will  pay  to  j^rocess  it  first.  Then  will  most  of  the 
smoke  ])rohlems  he  solved. 

President  \\  .  .\.  Jones  referred  to  enj^ineers  as  the 
salt  of  the  earth  because  of  their  contributions  to  public 
service  and  their  help  in  startinj^  business  hack  toward 
a  rational  value. 

.\  classic  i;a])er  was  i)resented  by  A.  C.  Marshall  and 

ll.  .\.  .Snow  on  a  subject  around  which  j^reater  misinfor¬ 
mation  has  fathered  than  has  probably  J^athered  around 
any  other — distribution  costs.  Iki.sed  on  a  specific 
metroiiolitan  distribution  system,  they  broke  down  total 
distribution  costs  for  domestic  customers  anti  .showed 
specifically  the  detailed  functions  for  which  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  is  expended,  d'hey  also  showed  how  this 
total  exjien.se  chanj^es  with  kilowatt-hour  usage  per  vear 
— about  10  cents  for  200  kw.-hr..  5.28  cents  for  500 

kw. -lir.,  2.23  cents  for  3.0(^)  kw.-hr.  The  basis  for 
arriving  at  these  figuri's  was  jiresented.  While  all  his 
assumptions  may  not  be  accejited  by  some  engineers. 
Mr.  ^Marshall  pointed  out  that  the  analytical  procedure 
])ermits  any  one  to  substitute  bis  own  assumptions.  Even 
then  the  final  results  will  not  be  greatly  altered. 

•Voini nations  for  office  in  the  Engineering  Section  for 
the  coming  year  included  A.  H.  Kehoe  as  chairman  and 
Mark  Eldredge  as  vice-chairman. 

Women’s  committee  observes  birthday 

High  executives  of  the  association  felicitateil  the 
women’s  committee  upon  the  completion  of  its  first  ten 
years  of  service  to  the  industry.  Martin  j.  Insull  gave 


the  principal  address,  reviewing  the  history  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  organization  and  citing  at  length  the  op|)or- 
tunities  for  the  women  of  the  jmwer  industry  to  leaven 
public  opinion  by  practicing  good  public  relations  and 
making  clear  the  ideals  and  objectives  of  the  central 
station  as  a  servant  of  modern  civilization. 

Eirst  \’ice-President  J.  h'.  Owens  sketched  the  need 
of  facing  the  future  courageously  and  with  firm  faith 
in  individual  initiative  as  the  basis  of  .\merican  progress. 

President  Jones  added  his  per.sonal  congratulations  to 
the  committee,  and  l-oring  A.  Schuler,  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  dejiicted  the  coiipdetely  electrified 
home  of  the  near  future.  Mrs.  Raliih  Horsofli.  SutTern. 
X.  V.,  told  of  the  economic  justitication  of  electric  house¬ 
hold  e(|uipment  in  her  home.  The  home  service  i)rogram 
of  the  X.E.L.A.  was  outlined  by  Miss  Ada  Bessie  Swan. 
Public  Service  Electric  &  (ias  Company,  Newark.  X.  J. 

Commercial  and  political  problems 
attacked  in  general  session 

'I'wo  addresses  in  i)articular  aroused  prolonged 
applause  in  tbe  second  general  session — one  by  W.  C. 
Mullendore  and  tbe  other  by  J.  E.  Owens.  'I'bese 
s])eakers  and  others  concentrated  on  commercial  and 
])olitical  problems  facing  the  industry. 

Some  of  the  vicious,  bitter,  uutrutbful  attacks  on  the 
utility  industry  were  answered  by  Mr.  Mullend»^re  in  a 
masterly  ])re.sentation  whicb  might  effectively  be  repeatefl 
in  every  community  in  the  .country.  He  did  not  claim 
that  the  utility  industry  is  perfect  and  he  welcomed  fair 
criticism,  but  be  did  object  mo.st  strenuously  to  the 
unfounded  statements  which  have  been  made  to  stir  the 
emotions  of  hate,  fear  and  envy,  break  down  confidence 
in  legitimate  ethical  business  conduct  and  displace  tbe 
basic  business  principles  of  this  country. 

Referring  to  the  statements  that  utilities  .ire  gouging 
the  jmblic.  he  jioiiited  out  that  the  electric  service  bill 
rejire-sents  only  2  per  cent  of  the  average  family  budget 
aud  that  taxes,  crime  and  traffic  in  liquor  collectively 
cost  the  i)ublic  thirteen  times  the  total  electric  light  and 
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j)()wer  revenue.  He  pointed  out  that  niunicii)al  electric 
li^ht  hills  in  the  states  represented  by  some  political 
ajjitators  are  from  three  to  four  times  those  of  other 
systems.  He  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  deficit  from  allowing  politicians  to  use  the 
franking  ])rivilege  on  voluminous  propaganda  against 
utilities  is  making  the  public  pay  for  the  destruction  of 
private  j)ro])erty.  Tariff,  armament  and  other  national 
])roblems  that  demand  solution  are  being  neglected  by  the 
agitators  to  make  an  issue  of  the  “power  trust.” 

Does  this  situation  show  statesmanship  or  utter  lack 
of  intellect?  Mr.  Mullendore  asked.  If  there  are  so 
many  cases  of  political  corrui)tion  by  utilities  that  certain 
])oliticians  indict  the  entire  indu.stry,  these  ])oliticians  are 
neglecting  their  duties  in  not  removing  the  violations 
which  they,  by  wholesale  indictment,  infer  exist  also  in 
their  own  states. 

Distribution  costs  must  be  reduced 

Mr.  Owens  attacked  the  general  business  problem  by 
saying  that  too  much  time  is  spent  in  placing  the  blame 
for  tbe  dei)ression  and  not  enough  time  in  diagnosing 
how  each  comi)onent  of  business  contributes  to  tbe  situa¬ 
tion.  To  sell  more  there  must  be  more  buyers;  in  order 
to  buy  buyers  must  have  money ;  to  have  money  there 
must  be  stabilized  employment.  There  has  been  a  high 
degree  of  |)erfection  in  j)roduction  economies  but  little 
accomplishment  in  minimizing  the  costs  of  distribution. 
I.egislation  never  has  cured  business  problems.  They 
must  be  solved  by  business  grou])s  through  group  confer¬ 
ences.  I  f  they  do  not  do  this,  some  outside  agency  will 
attempt  a  cure  in  a  way  which  may  he  disastrous. 
Programs  which  are  based  on  .selfish  interests  and  not 
on  what  is  best  from  the  customers’  viewpoint  will  fail. 

Henry  L.  Doherty  declared  that  he  still  favors  the 
three-part  rate  which  he  announced  3.^  years  ago  because 
it  e(|uital)ly  provides  for  customer,  demand  and  com¬ 
modity  charges  and  can  be  applied  uniformly  to  domestic. 


commercial  and  industrial  customers,  large  and  small. 
Hut  there  is  more  difficulty  in  adopting  it  now,  he  said, 
unless  all  utilities  follow  suit.  He  cautioned  against  any 
])romotional  rates  which  do  not  consider  equities  because 
thev  may  develop  embarrassing  situations  that  cannot  be 
corrected  without  changing  rate  forms. 

Regarding  agitation  against  utilities,  Mr.  Doherty 
declared  that  happy,  properly  trained  and  informed  em- 
l)loyees  provide  the  best  medium  of  avoiding  public 
irritation  and  correcting  public  misunderstanding.  It  is 
time,  be  declared,  for  utility  executives  to  stej)  out  of 
their  role  as  such  and  assert  as  citizens  their  prerogative 
of  free  si)eech.  Unfriendly  ]K)liticians  by  devoting  all 
their  time  to  the  power  issue  are  neglecting  more  pressing 
and  vital  problems. 

Commercial  men  have  a  very  definite  obligation  and 
responsibility  in  gaining  and  holding  public  confidence, 
declared  T.  O.  Kennedy,  d'be  major  objective  of  util¬ 
ities  is  to  increase  the  use  of  electric  service.  This 
requires  stimulation  of  all  trade  outlets  and  adoption  of 
the  best  ethical  ])ractices.  Cost  of  service  should  hardly 
he  an  element  in  any  customer’s  mind  because  it  aver¬ 
ages  only  10  cents  a  day  in  bomes  and  usually  below 
2^  per  cent  of  production  cost  in  industries.  Commercial 
men  have  a  definite  responsibility  in  develojang  more 
ap])ro])riate  rate  structures  because  tbe  kilowatt-hour 
charge  subordinates  tbe  jwedominance  of  fixed  charges. 
Promotional  rates  must  be  supplemented  by  applications 
that  will  enable  more  extensive  use  of  energy.  Increas¬ 
ing  tbe  service  which  small  users  can  derive  from  their 
outlets  is  the  surest  way  of  eliminating  dissatisfaction 
with  rates.  Mr.  Kennedy  concluded. 

J.  E.  Davidson  announced  that  the  national  refrigera¬ 
tion  ])rogram  has  ])laced  electric  refrigerators  in  37.\000 
homes  since  January  1.  .•\])ril  and  May  showing  the 
best  records  in  history,  with  ec|ually  bright  i)rospects 
in  June.  More  than  8,.^00  cities  and  towns  sj^read  over 
every  state  are  participating,  the  utilities  being  asses.sed 
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10  cents  per  meter.  If  the  plan  had  lK*en  started  one 
year  sooner,  there  would  have  iK'en  no  anti-utility  mer¬ 
chandising  legislation,  he  declared.  If  this  year's  bogey 
of  1,(XX),0(X)  refrigerator  sales  is  attained — and  it  is 
confidently  anticipated — these  new  units  and  those  for- 
nierly  purchased  will  bring  $80,000,000  energy  revenue 
a  year  to  utilities. 

Xo  human  being  is  sufficient  unto  himself,  Alarshall 
E.  Sampsell  reminded  his  hearers,  but  willingness  to 
work  in  harmony  and  fulfillment  of  that  desire  are  two 
different  things.  He  re-outlined  the  organization  of  the 
Society  for  Electrical  Development  which  makes  co-oper¬ 
ation  possible  and  pointed  out  that  establishment  of 
trade  harmony  and  adequate  wiring  and  outlets  are  two 
essentials  for  bringing  mutual  benefits. 

Build  loads  with  good  public  relations 

“Future  programs  for  increased  sales  of  electricity 
must  take  ])ublic  relations  into  account  more  than  ever 
before.”  asserted  H.  P.  Liversidge,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  Philadel]diia  Electric  Company,  before 
the  Commercial  National  Section.  In  a  trenchant  pajier 
the  author  focused  industry  attention  upon  the  customer’s 
view])oint  in  relation  to  service  development  and  revealed 
the  causes  and  remedies  of  some  amazing  misunderstand¬ 
ings  of  the  electric  light  and  power  business  and  its  objec¬ 
tives  which  hamper  larger  usefulness.  He  stressed  the 
importance  of  escajung  the  temptation  to  capitalize  upon 
the  mysteries  of  electrical  technology  in  dealing  with 
the  public,  as  in  bill  adjustments,  contract  negotiations 
.'ukI  service  regulations,  and  advocated  treating  electricity 
as  a  commodity  instead  of  a  complex  service  in  popular 
business  relationships. 

The  same  note  of  seeking  public  confidence  was 
sounded  in  Chairman  T.  O.  Kennedy’s  address.  He 
maintained  that  the  surest  road  to  better  public  relations 
is  through  increased  commercial  activity.  Along  with 
this  must  go  the  use  of  rate  structures  encouraging 
maximum  use  of  energy  and  the  refutation  of  false 
charges  against  the  industry.  Satisfactory  co-operatfve 
relations  with  all  electrical  dealer  outlets  in  merchandis¬ 
ing.  based  on  sincere  agreements  to  maintain  ethical 
standards,  are  also  of  great  importance,  he  said.  The 
speaker  called  attention  to  the  insignificant  proportion 
of  the  modern  domestic  budget  represented  by  electric 
service  and  pointed  out  that  the  commercial  men  and 
women  of  the  industry  will  welcome  an  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  fight  for  the  central  station’s  good 
name,  feeling  that  they  can  render  real  service  in  the 
cause. 

Full  speed  ahead  has  been  attained  in  the  electric 
refrigeration  campaign,  George  W.  Allison,  manager  of 
I  this  activity  for  the  Commercial  National  Section 

I  announced.  More  than  400  organized  bureaus  and  8,586 

I  active  committees  are  now  at  work  upon  the  objective 

I  of  selling  1,000.000  electric  refrigerators  in  1931  in  this 

country  in  the  20,000  communities  served  electrically, 
i  J^cventy-five  manufacturers  are  producing  these  units. 

[  The  campaign  has  been  under  way  less  than  ninety  days, 

i  and  sales  are  mounting  rapidly.  Mr.  Allison  pointed  out 

i  diat  if  the  campaign  succeeds  in  selling  its  quota,  an 

I  industry  will  be  stabilized,  a  workable  understanding 

bi’ought  about  among  mutually  concerned  groups  and  a 
^  long  step  taken  toward  sound  and  promising  merchandis- 
1  principles  and  practices.  The  speaker  estimated  that. 
'  taking  all  this  year’s  activities  into  consideration  by 
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refrigeration  interests,  about  $25,000,000  will  be 
expended  in  promoting  this  work  before  1932. 

Eight  years  ago  Samuel  Eerguson,  president  of  the 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Company,  revealed  to  the  New 
England  Division  of  the  association  the  potential  load¬ 
building  value  of  domestic  promotional  rates  and  their 
capacity  to  change  the  whole  merchandising  situation 
by  putting  a  power  rate  in  every  home  socket  and  outlet. 
In  a  paper  entitled  “Volume  and  Diversity  in  Domestic 
Sales,”  Mr.  Ferguson  showed  that  the  application  of  such 
rates  in  his  own  company  has  increased  the  annual 
energv  consumption  per  residence  customer  about  220 
per  cent  since  1921,  when  the  departure  was  made  from 
the  usual  straight-line  meter  rate.  The  speaker  also 
presented  illustrations  of  the  value  of  oflF-peak  water 
heating  and  urged  all  commercial  men  to  investigate  the 
load-building  possibilities  on  their  own  properties  and 
convince  their  own  executives  how  worth  while  the 
cultivation  of  economical  sound  usage  is  in  home  and 
industry. 

\\’.  H.  Sammis,  chairman  of  the  Commercial  and 
Industrial  Power  and  Heating  Bureau,  told  of  the  varied 
activities  of  the  organization  and  the  outlook  for 
increased  business  in  the  industrial  heating  field  and  other 
manufacturing  circles.  J.  H.  Van  Aernam,  New  York 
Power  &  Light  Corporation,  spoke  on  the  importance  of 
selling  adequate  house-wiring  and  domestic-service  equip¬ 
ment  on  a  comprehensive  plan  competitive  with  nationally 
merchandised  pro<lucts  and  services.  He  outlined  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  carrying  this  plan  out  in  considerable  detail. 

Bringing  business  back 

“It  is  not  a  question  of  general  business  coming  back, 
it  is  a  question  of  bringing  it  back,”  said  Merle  Thorpe, 
editor  of  Nation’s  Business,  at  the  Thursday  morning 
general  session.  And  it  is  going  to  be  hampered  in  com¬ 
ing  back  by  the  brakes  imposed  upon  recovery  that  are 
represented  by  a  dangerously  growing  tendency  toward 
greater  government  interference  with  business  and  the 
enlarged  burden  of  taxation  required  to  support  these 
governmental  activities,  according  to  C.  E.  Groesbeck, 
president  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Company.  Further 
than  that,  a  recovery  of  business  must  look  toward  mea¬ 
sures  which  will  stabilize  the  business  of  the  future  and 
curb  the  invasion  of  the  business  field  by  government. 
This,  in  the  opinion  of  Gerard  Swope,  president  Gea- 
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^noMAS  A.  Edison  addressed  the  N.E.L.A. 
■*-  Convention  by  telephone  from  his  w'inter 
home  in  P'ort  Myers,  Florida,  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  program,  which  was  broadcasted,  was 
opened  by  President  W.  Alton  Jones,  who  said: 

I  ask  you  to  pause  for  a  moment  and  tliink  of  two  great 
iKMietactors  of  the  liuman  race.  We  read  of  one  of  them 
>n  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  His  name  was 
Proiiietlieus.  He  dared  to  snatch  fire  from  heaven  and 
bring  it  down  to  earth.  For  this  audacious  service  to  his 
fellow  men  he  was  doomed  to  life-long  torture  by  the 
jealous  gods. 

America  has  her  Prometheus.  He  chained  the  lightning. 
He  gave  the  world  electric  light.  The  Fates  are  kinder 
fiian  in  ancient  days.  To  him  has  been  given  not  punish- 
nient,  hut  honor :  long  life,  happiness,  the  universal  rever¬ 
ence  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is  our  privilege  now'  to  pay  him 
liomage.  On  your  behalf  I  am  about  to  extend  our  greet- 
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ings  to  him.  I  invite  you  to  listen  w'ith  me  to  the  voice  of 
America’s  great  citizen.  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

•  •  * 

Mr.  Edison,  this  is  W.  Alton  Jones,  president  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association.  Seven  thousand  dele¬ 
gates  gathered  in  convention  in  Atlantic  City,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  members  of  the  electrical  industry  all  over  the 
United  States,  have  paused  at  this  moment  to  pay  tribute 
to  you,  whose  genius  laid  the  foundations  of  this  industry 
and  whose  character  and  example  continue  to  be  its  in¬ 
spiration  and  its  guide. 

Mr.  Edison’s  response  was  as  follows: 

I  appreciate  your  greetings.  My  message  to  you  is, 
be  courageous.  I  have  lived  a  long  time.  I  have  seen 
history  repeat  itself  again  and  again.  I  have  seen  many 
depressions  in  business.  Always  America  has  come  out 
stronger  and  more  prosperous.  Be  as  brave  as  your 
fathers  before  you.  Have  faith.  Go  forward. 
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Topics  for  Manasement 


By  W.  A.  JONES 

President  National  Electric  Light  Association 


IT  IS  not  an  accident  that  the  lij^ht  and  power  business 
has  been  able  to  go  through  one  of  the  most  serious 
business  depressions  the  world  has  ever  seen  without 
serious  imjjairment  of  its  financial  structure  or  great 
diminution  of  its  productive  earning  power. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  in  1929  we  witnessed  in  this 
country  an  unjjrecedented  period  of  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  To  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  industry  and 
to  take  care  of  the  service  demands  created  by  the  new 
apjjlications  of  electricity  in  every  phase  of  our  social 
and  industrial  life  large  investments  were  made.  But 
as  we  analyze  the  situation  today  we  find  that  while  Jew 
industries  grew  more  rapidly,  none  grew  more  soundly, 
and  that  of  the  seven  billions  of  dollars  of  new  capital 
put  into  this  business  between  1920  and  1930  very  little 
represents  duplication  of  investment  or  service  facilities. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  it  was  during  this  ])eriod 
that  many  important  things  were  done  by  the  industry 
itself  to  carefully  control  and  direct  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  this  business  along  sound  economic  lines.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  we  witnessed  many  important 
mergers  and  consolidations  and  the  regional  groujjing 
under  one  management  of  service  facilities  and  equi])- 
ment  to  the  end  that  greater  economies  might  be  effected 
and  greater  utilization  made,  of  the  investment  already 
in  the  business.  It  was  during  this  j^eriod  that  a  great 
movement  was  fostered  for  the  interconnection  of  in¬ 
dependently  owned  power  transmission  systems  in  order 
that  the  surplus  generating  equipment  of  one  company 
might  l)e  made  available  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  wider 
area. 

Factors  of  stability 

It  was  during  this  period  that  millions  of  dollars  were 
employed  in  research  and  development  work  and  in  the 
j^erfection  of  both  production  and  utilization  equipment 
of  the  highest  economy.  It  was  also  during  this  period 
that  the  industry  ])ut  forth  its  greatest  commercial  efforts 
for  new  and  better  business,  a  further  diversity  of  in¬ 
come  and  a  more  economic  application  of  its  service. 
All  these  things  have  tended  to  stabilize  our  business 
and  furnish  the  much-sought-after  explanation  of  why 
the  light  and  power  business  has  been  able  to  go  ahead 
in  the  last  eighteen  months  while  many  other  industries 
have  been  faltering  and  stumbling  along  the  road  of 
business  progress. 

In  recent  months  we  have  heard  much  discussion  of 
the  so-called  promotional  rate.  The  very  term  used  to 
describe  this  form  of  rate  suggests  something  speculative 
in  character.  To  me  it  is  quite  appropriate,  for  I  am  sure 


Comparative  statistics  show  stable  in¬ 
dustry. 

Asgressive  management  urged  in 
public  relations  and  load  building. 

A  time  for  ethics  and  for  confidence. 


that  many  of  these  promotional  rates  have  been  designed 
to  obtain  business  in  the  face  of  keen  competition  and. 
as  designed,  are  unsound  and  dangerous. 

A  rate  which  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  except 
cheapness  and  the  fact  that  it  will  attract  business  may 
be  harmful  in  the  extreme.  All  too  often  in  recent  years 
we  have  seen  straight-line  cuts  made  in  the  meter  rates 
for  electricity  which  have  very  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  our  customers  who  use  our  service  as  a  con¬ 
venience  to  themselves  but  do  not  pay  their  way.  1  call 
these  customers  convenience  users. 

Some  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  num¬ 
ber  of  domestic  users  of  electricity  who  may  be  classed 
in  the  convenience  or  non-profit  group.  Frotii  the  best 
information  azmlable  it  appears  zee  nozc  serz'C  some  six 
million  domestic  consumers  at  a  loss,  and  that  this  loss 
is  levied  against  other  users  of  service  zvho  are  eompelled 
to  pay  a  higher  rate  than  they  should.  After  all  these 
years  of  business  development  we  should  not  find  it 
necessary  to  consider  the  subject  of  rate  forms.  We  are, 
however,  confronted  with  the  fact  that  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  to  perfect  our  methods  of  charging. 

Over  and  over  again,  in  the  promulgation  of  rate 
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schedules,  light  and  power  companies  and  regulatory 
bodies  have  failed  or  refused  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  in  a  service  and  not  a  commodity  and 
have  designed  rate  forms  accordingly.  Within  a  year 
I  have  heard  the  president  of  one  of  our  member  com¬ 
panies  state  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  he  was  not  able  to 
show  a  fair  return  upon  the  investment  in  use  and  useful 
property  devoted  to  domestic  service.  If  this  executive 
ha^  made  the  proper  analysis — and  I  have  no  reason  to 
douI)t  bis  figures — we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  customers  were  l)eing  served  at  a  great  loss 
and  other  thousands  were  being  taxed  to  make  up  these 
losses,  and  that  he  was  unable  to  collect  enough  from  his 
profitable  users  to  pay  the  toll  levied  by  his  convenience 
users. 

This  condition  should  not  prevail;  and  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  grow  soundly  and  make  the  most  of  our 
commercial  opportunities,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our 
rates  are  not  only  fair  and  reasonable,  but  that  they  are 
so  designed  as  properly  to  allocate  the  cost  of  service  and 
encourage  the  widest  use  of  that  service. 

In  the  past  two  decades  our  business  has  grown  so 
rapidly  that  we  have  at  times  had  difficulty  in  keeping 
up  with  service  demands.  As  we  survey  our  future 
or  potential  markets  it  is  apparent  that  our  biggest  op- 
l»ortunity  lies  in  the  increased  use  of  service  by  present 
cu.ston  ers.  Millions  of  our  domestic  customers  can  and 
will  in  the  future  use  five  or  even  ten  times  as  much 
electricity  as  they  now  consume.  We  cannot  expect  them 
to  increase  their  use  of  our  service  to  any  such  point 
if  they  are  forced  to  pay  the  losses  we  incur  in  serving 
other  domestic  customers. 

For  forty  years  the  trend  of  electric  rates  has  been 
downward.  If  this  trend  is  to  continue  we  must  adopt 
rate  forms  whiclr  will  encourage  greater  use  and  better 
utilization  of  our  service  facilities. 

Rate  trends  continue  downward  during  depression 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  witnessed  a  reduction 
of  3.8  per  cent  in  the  total  kilowatt-hour  sales  of  electri¬ 
cal  energy  for  the  twelve  months  ended  April  30.  1931, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  we  find  that  the 
average  rate  for  electricity  used  in  the  home  has  shown 
a  further  decrease,  due  partly  to  the  increased  use  of 
electricity  for  domestic  purposes. 

Many  conii)anies  have  in  recent  years  made  voluntary 
reductions  in  rates  for  domestic  service,  made  ])OSsible 
through  increased  use  of  our  service.  These  reductions 
have  resulted  in  the  savings  of  millions  of  dollars  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  peo])le  of  the  country.  An  e.xamination  of 
the  records  shows  that  the  amount  of  electricity  used 
hv  domestic  customers  in  1930  would  have  cost  $150,- 
00<M)00  more  in  1920,  $300,000,000  more  in  1910. 
SWIO.CXXl.OOO  more  in  1900  and  $1,250,000,000  in  1890. 
M’liile  the  domestic  consumption  has  increased  more  than 
fiO  times  in  the  past  40  years,  the  total  domestic  bill  of 
the  nation  has  increased  less  than  20  times. 

The  total  domestic  bill  of  this  nation  is  onlv  $600,- 
000.000  per  year.  If  this  total  bill  be  divided  among 
the  more  than  20.000,000  domestic  users,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  cost  ])er  household  is  slightly  over  $30 
per  year,  or  a  charge  of  about  $5  i)er  ]>erson  per  year. 
Some  careless  politicians  have  contended  that  this  bill 
9f  less  than  10  cents  per  day  for  the  average  American 
home  is  exorbitant  and  amounts  to  extortion.  Some  of 


COMPARISONS  are  often  misleading,  but  it  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  consider  an  analysis, 
made  by  one  of  the  largest  statistical  organizations 
of  the  country,  of  the  reports  of  more  than  600 
corporations  for  the  first  three  months  oF  the  years 
1930  and  1931.  This  analysis  shows  that  the  first 
quarter's  earnings  of  these  600  corporations  this  year 
are  38.4  per  cent  below  the  corresponding  period 
of  1930.  Of  the  companies  included  in  this  an¬ 
alysis,  259  were  industrial  corporations,  the  earnings 
of  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  54.8  per  cent  under 
those  of  the  previous  year;  171  were  railways, 
which  shows  a  decrease  of  39.3  per  cent,  and  76 
were  light,  power  and  gas  companies,  with  decrease 
of  only  1 .6  per  cent. 

If  this  comparison  is  to  be  taken  as  a  measure  of 
the  relative  effect  of  the  business  depression  on 
industry,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  industry  has  been 
greatly  favored.  This  would  seem  to  be  conclusive 
evidence  of  its  diversity  and  stability. 

them  further  contend  that  this  is  an  unbearable  levy  on 
tbe  workingman  and  that  soUiething  must  be  done  to 
relieve  him  of  his  burden. 

Taxes  are  people’s  greatest  burden 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  predatory  politician  who 
makes  such  assertions  is  insulting  the  intelligence  of  the 
average  American  citizen,  I  believe  the  average  citizen 
is  intelligent  enough  to  see  the  great  difference  between 
the  low  cost  of  electricity  and  the  high  cost  of  ]^)litics. 
It  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the  cost  of  our  political  in¬ 
stitutions  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  which 
our  people  have  to  bear.  The  tax  gatherers  of  this  coun¬ 
try  are  now  taking  a  toll  of  over  $12,000,000,000  per  year 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  this  country.  This 
represents  20  times  as  much  as  the  domestic  consumers 
now  pay  for  electric  service.  This  industry  alone  ])ays 
in  direct  taxes  approximately  $200,000,000  per  year, 
which  represents  10  cents  out  of  every  dollar  collected 
in  gross  revenue  and  almost  one-third  of  all  moneys 
collected  for  domestic  electricity. 

It  is  interesting  indeed  to  make  some  comparisons 
between  the  trend  in  the  cost  of  government  and  the  cost 
of  electricity  in  the  United  States.  In  1913  the  average 
cost  of  government  per  family  was  si.x  times  the  average 
family  electric  bill.  In  1928,  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  are  available,  the  cost  of  government  was  fifteen 
times  the  average  electric  bill.  That  means  that  we  have 
now  reached  the  point  where  for  each  dollar  a  customer 
spends  for  household  electric  service  lie  has  to  pay  $15 
in  taxes  for  the  cost  of  government. 

It  would  seem  to  me — and  I  believe  that  millions  of 
other  Americans  share  my  view — that  the  time  has  come 
when  those  intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  our  jxilitical 
institutions  should  devote  more  of  their  time  to  improv¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  government  and  less  to  dabbling  in 
private  business,  particularly  where  the  records  show  that 
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a  private  business  has  been  able  to  reduce  its  cost  con¬ 
sistently  for  40  years. 

'I'here  is  another  interesting  thing,  too,  in  comparing 
the  electric  bill  of  the  nation  and  the  cost  of  government. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  one  is  compelled  to  use 
electric  service ;  that  for  centuries  before  this  service 
was  available  to  mankind  some  other  form  of  energy 
was  used  in  its  stead  for-  light,  heat  and  power.  It  would 
be  inconvenient  for  any  one  to  disjKinse  with  the  use  of 
electric  service,  but  it  is  entirely  possible  to  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  tax  collector. 
For  while  many  trick  schemes  have  been  devised  by  the 
jM)litician  to  delude* the  i)eople  al)out  the  taxes  they  pay, 
the  fact  remains  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  must  all 
share  the  cost  of  government,  and  in-  the  now  staggering 
tax  bill  w'e  pay  for  the  most  glaring  political  inefficiency. 

It  would  be  interesting,  indeed,  if  some  of  the  political 
<|uacks  who  are  so  prone  to  criticise  the  light  and  pow'er 
business  could  devise  some  means  of  providing  free  elec¬ 
tric  service  for  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  hardly 
likely  that  any  of  these  quacks,  no  matter  how  resource¬ 
ful  they  may  be  in  political  strategy,  will  ever  be  able 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  But,  conceding  for  the  sake 
«)f  argument  that  they  might  accomplish  the  impossible, 
how  much  easier  it  would  be  for  them  to  undertake  a 
reduction  of  only  5  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  government. 
If  they  would  do  this,  the  total  savings  to  the  people 
would  be  greater  than  the  entire  bill  they  pay  for  domes¬ 
tic  electricity. 

Political  attacks  continue 

During  the  year  the  industry  has  been  made  the  target 
for  further  ix)litical  attacks.  These  attacks  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  a  rehash  of  old  drivel  and  political  bun¬ 
combe.  As  in  the  i)ast,  they  have  come  from  three  main 
sources : 

1.  From  candidates  for  ]X)litical  office. 

2.  From  advocates  of  government  ownership  of  utili¬ 
ties  in  some  form. 

3.  F'rom  socialists  who  wish  to  communize  all  industry. 

The  two  latter  groups  have  no  great  following  in  this 

country,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  America  is  yet 
ready  to  turn  from  the  principles  of  private  initiative  in 
business  to  those  of  communism. 

In  the  fir.st  group  we  are  dealing  with  those  in  the 
IxKly  ]M)litic  who  are  always  crying  out  against  large  busi¬ 
ness  institutions.  In  i)revious  years  and  in  old  cam- 
l)aigns  before  the  light  and  power  industry  attained  any 
degree  of  j^rominence  they  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
“oil  barons,”  to  the  “railroad  trust.”  the  “steel  trust”  and 
the  “money  trust.”  Their  attacks  on  these  industries 
have  j)retty  well  sj^nt  themselves,  and  the  peo])le  have 
Ix'come  tired  of  listening  to  their  tirades.  And  so  the 
politician  is  now  addressing  himself  to  the  phantom 
“jiower  trust.” 

The  total  number  of  these  agitators  is  not  large.  In 
normal  times  their  preachments  would  attract  no  con¬ 
siderable  following  among  thinking  Americans.  We 
find,  however,  that  in  a  jx^riod  such  as  the  one  through 
which  we  are  now  passing  many  people  are  kK)king  for 
quick  remedies  for  their  business  or  personal  ills  and 
are  prone  to  turn  to  the  demagogue  for  relief.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  record  of  our  industry  is  such  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  even  a  clever  |)olitician,  skilled  in  trickery,  to 
make  a  case  against  us  if  we  but  present  the  evidence 


to  the  public.  We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  remain 
silent  in-  the  face  of  false  charges  and  unwarranted  at¬ 
tacks.  I,  therefore,  strongly  urge  that  the  leaders  of 
this  business  aggressively  follow  up  the  matter  of  an¬ 
swering’ such  attacks  through  public  statements  and  ]xii(l 
advertisements  if  necessary.  In  my  opinion  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  light  and  power  companies  will  be  neglecting 
their  obligation  to  their  stockholders  and  the  public  if 
they  fail  to  challenge  openly  such  unwarranted  attacks. 
Certainly  we  are  thus  obligated,  and  our  investors  expect 
us  to  defend  their  property  against  the  muckraker  who 
is  a  parasite  in  every  democratic  government. 

Evils  should  be  corrected 

If  evils  exist,  we  should  correct  them  from  within. 
No  industry  can  be  100  per  cent  pure.  Here  and  there 
we  have  seen  mistakes  and  mismanagement  in  the  light 
and  power  business.  But,  taken  as  a  whole,  no  industry 
in  America  has  done  more  than  ours  to  merit  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

The  chairman  of  the  public  service  commission  of  a 
Middle  Western  state,  si)eaking  recently  before  a  Ixtdy 
of  jHiblic  utility  men,  made  the  following  statement : 

“The  fact  may  as  well  be  faced  that  the  public  utility 
agitation  in  some  states,  and  even  nationally,  has  reached 
formidable  pro])ortions  and  considerable  success.  If 
the  industry  will  face  realities,  it  must  admit  that  this 
agitation  could  not  have  succeeded  as  it  has  without 
some  plausible  foundation.  The  important  point  is  that 
the  industry  has  not  been  judged  by  its  conscientious 
and  efficient  members,  but  by  its  ‘minority  of  sinners.’ 
Agitation  based  on  the  actions  of  this  minority  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  some  states  in  immature  and  partisan  legislation 
harmful  to  the  industry  and  to  the  people.” 

F'urther  on  in  his  address  this  same  commissioner  said: 
“A  body  such  as  this  [meaning  the  utility  association) 
will  miss  its  greatest  opportunity  for  service  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  if  it  limits  its  activities  to  the  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  for  the  solution  of  technical  problems  and  to 
making  common  cause  in  matters  affecting  the  common 
interest.  I  believe  it  should  pattern  its  activities  after 
professional  organizations,  such  as  medical  associations, 
bar  associations  and  engineering  societies,  which  lay 
down  rules  of  conduct  and  discipline  those  who  wander 
from  the  straight  i)ath.” 

This  language  is  plain  and  understandable  and.  com¬ 
ing  as  it  does  from  a  thoughtful  man  with  experienec 
in  the  field  of  regulation,  it  should  receive  from  bodies 
such  as  this  the  thoughtful  consideration  to  which  it  is 
entitled. 

If  I  understand  the  commissioner  correctly,  he  is  sug- 
ge.sting  that  we  have  ourselves  to  blame  for  many  of  the 
criticisms  and  political  attacks  which  have  been  made 
against  us.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  other  trade 
association  in  .America  has  accomplished  so  much  in 
45  years  of  existence  as  has  this  association.  In  engi¬ 
neering  research,  in  commercial  development,  in  account¬ 
ing  procedure,  this  organization  has  often  pointed  the 
way.  But  I  am  convinced  that  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  in  the  past  to  the  ethical  conduct  of  a  few 
of  our  members. 

I  know-  it  will  be  contended  that  in  a  voluntary  ass(K:ia- 
tion  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  actions  of 
a  member.  This  is  not  a  complete  answer.  Unless  we 
are  willing  occasionally  to  prescribe  the  laxative  which 
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will  correct  evils  from  within  the  business,  we  must 
swallow  the  dosage  of  the  political  quack  who  deals  only 
in  purgatives  and  bitter  medicine. 

This  is  a  time  when  good  management  comes  into  its 
own.  In  the  roaring,  hilarious  business  tumult  of  two 
or  three  years  ago  ability  and  intelligence  were  at  no 
j)articular  premium.  Over  and  over  again  we  saw  finan¬ 
cial  buccaneers  wave  a  magic  wand  and  create  fortunes 
over  night.  In  recent  months  we  have  seen  many  of 
these  miracle  workers  pass.  As  we  survey  the  burned- 
out  ashes  of  the  hopes  of  these  dreamers,  I  dare  say  that, 
if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  admit  that  our 
own  dreams  were  colored  and  our  own  jdans  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  their  activities.  I  predict  that  if  we 
analyze  our  organizations  carefully  in  this  “cold  gray 
(lawn  of  the  morning  after,”  we  shall  find  many  things 
which  seem  difFerent.  We  should  welccjine  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  further  intrench  a  business  which  already  stands 
on  a  firm  foundation.  In  so  doing,  however,  we  should 
not  assume,  the  r(‘)le  of  “calamity  howler”  and  join  in  the 
anvil  chorus  of  gloom  dispensers  who  are  now  predicting 
all  the  dire  things  in  the  world. 

business  has  sufifered  a  shock  to  its  nervous  system 


by  the  violation  of  some  basic  laws  which  govern  world 
commerce.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  greatest 
sufTering  in  recent  months  may  be  traced  to  fear  and 
timidity  upon  the  part  of  normal  people,  who,  if  they 
but  reflect,  will  recall  innumerable  times  in  the  history 
of  this  country  when  we  faced  much  darker  days. 

Many  are  crying  out  now  for  a  new  leadership  in  busi¬ 
ness.  To  me  this  seems  to  be  a  futile  cry,  for  leaders 
are  not  made  overnight.  And  while  periods  of  this  kind 
develop  the  stuff  out  of  which  men  are  made,  we  must 
look  to  those  men  who  have  piloted  our  industries 
through  other  storms  to  make  the  port  in  this  gale.  No 
group  of  men  are  better  cjualified  to  help  lead  business 
back  to  safe  ground  than  those  who  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  leaders  in  the  light  and  power  business. 

Let  us  therefore  dedicate  ourselves  to  this  task.  Let 
us  administer  the  elixir  of  sanity  in  large  doses,  and, 
in  the  thousands  of  communities  in  which  we  serve,  help 
to  do  those  things  which  will  e.xtricate  business  from 
the  doldrums.  If  we  do  this  we  shall  share  in  the 
certain  prosperity  which  will  follow.  If  we  fail,  our 
business,  which  has,  thus  far,  been  affected  so  slightly, 
will  feel  the  chill  of  the  blast  of  the  business  winter. 


Nesotiated  Rate  Sets  Precedent  in  Regulation 


13  ATE  adjustment  initiated  by  the  New  York  Pub- 
*^lic  Service  Commission  but  executed  in  wholly 
co-operative  manner  with  the  utility  affected  instills 
a  much-desired  reassurance  concerning  the  responsive¬ 
ness  of  regulatory  machinery  to  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  the  moment.  Milo  R.  Maltbie  went 
in  as  chairman  of  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Connnission  under  the  mandate  of  the  Governor  to 
humanize  the  institution  of  regulation.  In  his  draft 
»f  the  connnissiem's  decision  which  stipulates  a  new 
rate  for  New  York  City  he  has  done  just  that.  Of 
course,  it  was  a  formal  proceeding,  with  the  .state,  city, 
civic  groups  and  utilities  as  ]iarticipants ;  hut  one 
l  ightly  gathers  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  result  was 
negotiated  between  Mr.  Maltbie  and  Mr.  Sloan.  The 
latter's  name  appears  many  times  in  the  document. 
The  rigidity  of  legal  phraseology  is  lacking  through¬ 
out.  It  sounds  more  like  an  oral  rejxjrt  of  a  public 
re])resentative  to  an  intelligent  group  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  U])on  his  successful  conference  with  a  third 
party.  Nowhere  does  a  high  and  mighty  potentate 
talk  in  dictatorial  terms  to  his  recalcitrant  victim. 

riie  decision  substitutes  a  minimum  charge  covering 
a  few  absorbed  kilowatt-hours  for  the  flat  service 
charge  ])roposed  by  the  ccmijiany — not  because  of  a 
<|iK‘stion  as  to  the  validity  of  the  service  charge  (this 
is  admitted)  but  because  of  psychological  public 
aversion  to  it.  The  ruling  advocates  uniformity  in 
tyjie  of  rate  over  large  areas  while  at  the  same  time 
acknowledging  necessary  departures  in  the  magnitudes 


of  its  elements  under  different  service  conditions.  It 
frankly  admits  that  in  a  i^romotional  rate  lies  the 
future  economic  usefulness  of  electric  service  to  the 
public,  but  also  acknowledges  that  in  this  ca.se  it  could 
not  be  instituted  without  raising  the  charge  to  half  of 
today’s  customers  in  order  that  all  of  tomorrow’s  cus¬ 
tomers  shall  benefit.  Likewise,  the  demand  charge 
for  commercial  users  finds  justification  in  the  eyes  of 
the  commission.  Submetering  is  no  more  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  regulatory  IxKly  than  by  the 
company.  "The  rate  schedules  should  be  so  devi.sed  as 
to  make  such  resale  unprofitable.”  observes  the  order. 

It  to<jk  courage  on  Matthew  S.  Sloan’s  part  to 
projxDse  a  revenue  reduction  which  to  half  his  cus¬ 
tomers  would  look  like  the  gift  of  a  homing  pigeon. 
It  took  more  courage  for  the  commission  to  brave  pos¬ 
sible  public  clamor  by  confirming  the  effect,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  those  ])roposals  in  order  to  substitute  the 
virtue  of  the  ])romotional  rate  for  the  circum.scribing 
banefulness  of  the  flat  rate.  .\nd  it  took  a  keen  sense 
of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  con.stituted  authority 
to  current  regulatory  exigencies  to  short-circuit  the 
stiffness  and  delay  of  typical  regulatory  procedure  for 
the  sake  of  accomplishing  expeditiously  the  common 
aim  of  commission  and  company.  New  York’s  board 
and  New  ^'ork’s  company  have  both  made  a  com¬ 
mendable  contribution  toward  molding  rate  regulation 
into  channels  where  the  public  will  be  disposed  to 
abandon  the  doubts  which  politicians  have  cast  upon 
the  mechanism. — Editorial. 
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In  the 


Public  Interest 


By  W.  C.  MULLENDORE 

I'ice-Presidetit  Southern  California  Edison  Co}nf>any,  Ltd. 


The  real  issue  which  T  finfl  has  heen  raised  hy  the 
prevailing;  attack  upon  the  electric  utility  industry 
is  whether  the  power  of  public  office  shall  he 
wrongfully  employed  to  undermine  confidence  in  and 
destroy  the  good  will  of  legitimate  American  husiness  in 
order  to  jirepare  the  way  for  a  program  in  direct  con¬ 
flict  with  basic  American  principles :  whether  it  is  in  the 
])uhlic  interest  that  the  destructive  forces  of  fear,  envy, 
hatred,  suspicion  and  distrust  shall  he  aroused  through 
false  accusations,  unjustified  abuse  and  vilification  of 
American  institutions,  to  the  end  that  socialism  shall 
replace  American  individualism  and  that  a  few  men  shall 
he  enabled  to  hold  the  limelight  hy  posing  as  defenders 
of  that  which  they  themselves  are  attacking.  There  is 
also  involved  the  broader  issue  of  whether  leadership 
which  attempts  to  destroy  existing  human  institutions 
through  employment  of  the  forces  of  hatred  and  apjieals 
to  the  baser  emotions  of  mankind  shall  in  America 
triumph  over  constructive  leadership  which  relies  upon 
the  forces  of  reason  and  appeals  to  calm  judgment  and 
common  sense. 

The  husiness  of  the  electric  light  and  power  industry, 
like  that  of  all  utilities,  is  clothed  with  a  public  interest. 
In  the  j)ro])er  functioning  of  this  husiness  the  public 
as  a  whole  has  both  a  broad  and  a  deej)  interest.  \\T*  of 
the  industry  do  not  maintain  that  we  are  free  from 
fault  or  should  he  exempt  from  just  criticism.  Some 
of  our  critics  are  fair,  honest  and  sincere  citizens,  and 
of  them  we  not  only  have  no  comjdaint  hut  we  are  glad 
to  meet  them  in  correction  and  in  fair  discussion  of 
our  shortcomings.  W  e  recognize  the  right  of  any  citizen, 
public  or  private,  to  direct  attention  to  our  mistakes  of 
omission  or  commission.  W’e  have,  however,  the  right  to 
ask  and  to  expect  that  criticism  shall  he  based  upon  facts 
and  not  upon  falsehood,  that  it  shall  he  motivated  hy  a 
real  interest  in  the  public  welfare  and  not  hy  a  disguised 
hatred  or  by  a  hidden  purpose  to  destroy. 

Our  industrv  is  a  trustee  of  manv  interests — those 


Tear  the  masks  from  the  demasogues. 
False  doctrines  and  socialistic  leader¬ 
ship  call  for  aggressive  action  by 
Americans. 


of  its  more  than  a  quarter  million  employees,  its  two 
million  investors,  its  twenty-four  million  customers,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  the  basic  interest  of  the  jiuhlic 
in  the  maintenance  of  those  forces  of  individualism  and 
jjrivate  enterprise  without  which  neither  this  nor  any 
other  great  industry  or  husiness  of  America  could  have 
reached  the  present  levels  of  service  to  the  ])uhlic.  These 
interests  we  must  protect  if  we  meet  our  full  responsi¬ 
bility. 

Attacks  unfounded 

I  turn  to  the  evidence  which  discloses  that  the  more 
vicious  assaults  upon  these  interests  are  not  only  un¬ 
founded,  hut  so  dishonest  and  lacking  in  substance  as 
clearly  to  show  that  the  motive  for  such  attack  is  .some¬ 
thing  other  than  is  jiretended ;  that  there  is  a  concealed 
objective,  which  for  some  reason  those  leading  the  attack 
do  not  care  to  avow  openly. 

First,  the  public  is  told  by  no  less  a  person  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  power  industrv. 
which  he  is  pleased  to  style  the  “power  trust.”  is  “the 
most  disgraceful  and  far-reaching  and  shameful  com¬ 
bination  that  has  ever  heen  organized  by  man” ;  also,  that 
“they  have  never  done  anything  except  to  feather  their 
own  nests  and  deceive  the  very  jteople  who  hy  their  i)en- 
nies  contribute  to  their  wealth.”  \\'hat,  in  contrast,  are 
the  facts? 

The  electric  power  industry  in  fifty  years,  starting  with 
nothing,  has  built  the  most  widespread,  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  and  the  cheapest  electric  service  found  in 
any  country  on  earth.  This  service  has  l)een  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  hy  adding  to 
the  productivity  of  and  lightening  the  burden  of  labor,  hy 
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contributing  to  the  joy  and  comfort  of  life  in  the  home, 
and  by  raising  the  standard  of  living  in  every  walk  of 
life.  Yet  but  for  the  genius  of  Thomas  A.  Edison  and 
tliose  hundreds  of  others  whose  vision,  courage  and 
enterprise  built  and  developed  this  great  industry,  often 
in  the  face  of  great  risks  and  under  discouraging  con¬ 
ditions,  the  advantages  of  electric  service,  as  we  know  it 
today,  would  not  l)e  ours.  Hence,  when  the  Senator  says 
that  these  pioneers  and  builders  “have  never  done  any¬ 
thing  except  to  feather  their  own  nests”  he  not  only 
l)elittles  outstanding  achievement,  but  he  betrays  his  own 
insincerity  and  venom. 

I'he  average  light  and  power  bill  of  the  American  home 
tcxlay  i5>  about  $2.72  monthly.  The  average  ])er  capita 
charge  for  domestic  electricity  in  the  United  States  is 
aI)out  $5.25  annually,  as  contrasted  with  an  average  per 
capita  expenditure  of  $16.50  for  tobacco  and  almost  half 
as  much  for  confectionery.  Half  of  the  individual  users 
of  electricity  receive  service  for  an  average  cost  of  12 
cents  a  day  and  the  other  half  for  5  cents.  The  “com¬ 
posite  figure”  for  the  cost  of  living  today  is  still  50  per 
cent  above  its  1913  figure,  while  the  national  average 
cost  of  domesitic  electricity  to  the  consumer  is  31  per 
cent  below  the  1913  figure.  Where  in  this  record  of 
rate  reduction  is  there  evidence  that  our  customers  have 
not  been  given  the  benefit  of  the  improved  technique 
which  the  unceasing  efiforts  within  the  industry  have 
develo])ed?  In  the  face  of  these  facts  how  puerile  is  the 
representation,  also  made  by  Senator  Norris,  that  this 
electric  bill  stands  in  the  way  of  happiness  and  prosperity 
in  millions  of  American  lipmes? 

What  of  the  farm  problem?  The  Senator  is  from  a 
fanning  state.  Are  his  farmers  prosperous?  Is  it  their 
electric  bill  that  controls  hap]>iness  in  Nebraska  homes  or 
are  other  factors  more  vital?  Again,  the  domestic  elec¬ 
tric  hill  in  many  Nebraska  towns  served  by  municipally 
owned  plants  is  from  three  to  four  times  the  bill  in  sim¬ 
ilar  nmnici])alities  elsewhere  served  by  electric  utilities 
under  private  management.  Why  does  not  the  Senator 
concern  himself  with  these  barriers  to  happiness  in  his 
own  state? 

The  deficit  facing  the  United  States  treasury  in  this 
fiscal  year  is  estimated  at  a  billion  dollars.  Our  Post 
Office  De|xirtment  alone  is  running  at  an  annual  deficit 
of  almost  $150,0001000,  or  one-fourth  of  the  nation’s 
domestic  electric  bill.  If  a  senator  is  really  concerned 
over  fractional  savings  in  2  per  cent  of  the  household 
hiidget,  might  he  not  consider  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
of  the  dissemination  of  public  ownership  propaganda 
through  the  use  of  the  Senator’s  franking  privilege? 

Real  problems  overlooked 

The  world  is  struggling  under  a  burden  of  debt,  and 
world  commerce  is  vitally  connected  with  such  problems 
as  armament  and  tariffs.  Would  not  a  really  progres¬ 
sive  statesman  find  that  these  problems  compared  in 
gravity  with  that  presented  by  the  jiower  industry? 

If  the  electric  light  and  power  bill  were  reduced  by  10 
per  cent  it  would  mean  less  than  one  cent  i>er  day  to 
the  average  American  householder.  Why  does  this  item 
absorb  the  attention  of  that  group  of  United  States 
senators  and  those  governors  of  great  states  who  main¬ 
tain  that  electric  light  and  power  is  the  greatest  issue 
before  the  people  of  the  United  States  today? 

Wdien  we  recall  these  greater  problems,  does  this 
ridiculous  exaggerated  concern  alxiut  the  light  and  power 


industry  emanating  from  senators  of  the  United  States 
represent  statesmanshij)  or  does  it  indicate  an  utter  lack 
of  comprehension  of  either  the  dignity  or  responsibility 
of  the  office. 

Why  "power  trust”  ?  * 

Why  the  insistence  upon  and  constant  employment  of 
the  term  “power  trust”  in  the  face  of  tlie  repeated 
demonstration  of  its  falsity  and  the  finding  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  of  its  non-existence?  Why  the 
emphasis  upon  water  power  and  use  of. natural  resources 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  only  one-third  of  the  supply 
of  electricity  comes  from  water  power  and  that  the 
proportion  of  steam  power  is  constantly-growing?  Why 
the  representation  that  water  power  costs  nothing  because 
it  is  supplied  by  Nature,  when  the  facts  are  that  it 
costs  more  than  steam  power  because  it--r«quires  the  use 
of  more  ingenuity,  skill  and  capital  and  involves  greater 
risks?  Why  the  constant  misrepresentation  that  electric 
service  is  non-competitive,  when  every  kilowatt-hour  sold 
for  power  is  sold  under  either  actual  or  jwtential  com¬ 
petition  ?  These  canards  are  obviously  reiterated  because 
they  furnish  a  basis  for  sensational  and  fervid  oratory 
and  lend  themselves  to  the  arousing  of  prejudice,  fear 
and  distrust. 

GiflFord  Pinchot,  the  Governor  of  one  of  the  greatest 
commonwealths  in  the  United  States,  in  his  inaugural 
address,  asserts  that: 

Back  of  the  public  utilities  in  their  attack  on  our  American 
form  of  government  is  the  whole  fabric  of  political  corruption, 
the  underworld,  the  protected  racketeer  and  criminals  of  high 
and  low  degree. 

That  takes  in  quite  a  bit  of  territory.  First  we  are 
accused  of  attacking  the  American  form  of  government. 
The  .American  form  of  government  is  under  attack  by 
socialists  and  communists.  We  are  believers  in  indi¬ 
vidualism — the  opposite  of  socialism  and  communism.  To 
accuse  an  opponent  of  your  own  oflfense  is  an  old  device 
for  fooling  the  public. 

Political  corruption  charged 

Next,  we  are  accused  of  “political  corruption.”  That 
is  a  serious  charge.  It  is  significant  that  it  is  made 
impersonally  against  an  entire  industry  which  has  no 
legal  redress.  If  Governor  Pinchot  has  knowledge  of 
individual  instances  of  corruption  so  generally  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  an  industry  as  to  indict  that  industry, 
he  is  in  contemptible  neglect  of  his  duty  not  only  as  a 
governor  but  as  a  citizen  when  he  does  not  proceed  crim¬ 
inally  against  the  corruptionists  who  work  in  his  state. 
The  Governor’s  very  neglect  to  do  this  convicts  him  of  a 
demagogic  attempt  to  arouse  hatred  of  something  that 
does  not  exist. 

The  Governor  says  “the  protected  racketeer  and  crim¬ 
inals  of  high  and  low  degree”  are  “back  of  the  inibilc 
utilities.”  Is  the  Governor  so  fearful  of  the  power  of 
these  criminals  in  Pennsylvania  that  he  dares  only  to 
assault  the  vicious  alliance  with  words,  or  has  he  merelv 
searched  the  dictionary  for  epithets  with  which  to  assail 
a  legitimate  industry  that  serves  the  public  with  a  neces¬ 
sary  commodity  more  efficiently,  more  cheaply,  with  bet¬ 
ter  service,  and  probably  at  lower  rates  of  return  on 
actual  investment,  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  large- 
scale  successful  business  in  the  world?  Is  the  Governor 
actuated  by  patriotism  or  by  malice?  The  slightest  retlec- 
tion  will  permit  every  citizen  to  answer  this  question. 

I  have  particularly  named  two  leaders  of  our  vitriolic 
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critics  because  these  men  are  recognized  spokesmen  for 
the  self-appointed  “anti-power”  group,  and  it  is  evident 
their  tactics  and  their  utterances  have  the  indorsement 
of  their  g^oup.  Allied  with  these  two  leaders  in  their 
insistence  upon  a  jxjwer  issue  are  other  senators,  such 
as  Hrookhart  of  Iowa,  Wheeler  of  Montana  and  Dill  of 
Washington ;  other  governors,  such  as  La  Follette  of 
Wisconsin  and  Meier  of  Oregon;  many  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Socialist  party  and  its  offshoot,  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy;  propaganda  organizations 
with  headquarters  in  Wairiiington  masquerading  under 
patriotic  titles,  such  as  the  People’s  Legislative  Service 
and  the  National  Popular  Government  League,  and  last, 
hut  not  least,  the  Public  Ownership  League  of  America, 
iinder  the  direction  of  Carl  D.  Thompson,  formerly 
campaign  manager  and  manager  of  the  information 
bureau  of  the  National  Socialist  party. 

Avowed  aim  socialization  of  industry 

Now,  how  does  it  happen  that  the  leaders  of  the  attack 
upon  the  electric  utilities  are  so  closely  allied  with  those 
whose  avowed  aim  is  the  socialization  of  this  industry 
as  a  first  step  toward  socialization  of  all  basic  industry 
and  the  “elimination  of  the  profit  motive  in  private  enter- 
jirise”?  How  does  it  hapjien  that  they  follow  the  same 
jirogram  and  deal  in  the  same  untruths  or  vicious  half- 
truths  and  gross  exaggeration  unless  they  have  the  com¬ 
mon  aim  of  advancing  that  common  goal  of  socialism 
and  communism — political  ownership  of  all  basic  indus¬ 
tries?  Some  of  these  who  are  insisting  on  a  power  issue 
are  doing  so  not  because  they  have  any  particular  dislike 
for  our  industry  hut  merely  because  they  believe  that 
baiting  public  service  corporations  is  good  political  self- 
service  ;  but  that  the  leaders  are  using  these  tactics  to 
lireparc  the  way  for  their  ideal  of  socialization  admits  of 
no  doubt. 

We  do  not  accuse  them  of  being  socialists ;  they  accuse 
themselves  by  their  alliances.  Then,  why  not  be  honest 
al)<)nt  it  and  present  their  real  proposal  openly  and  on 
its  merits?  Not  only  have  we  no  fear  of  honest  criticism, 
but  we  recognize  the  right  of  any  citizen  who  prefers 
]X)litical  ownership  to  advocate  his  cause.  If  widely 
diflfused  private  ownership  under  public  regulation  is 
wrong,  if  the  WTong  conclusions  have  l>een  drawn  from 
the  historical  failure  of  political  ownership,  and  if  this 
discredited  system  is  in  the  public  interest,  why  do  its 
proponents  not  give  the  public  facts  instead  of  basing 
their  case  upon  falsehoods  about  their  opponents?  Why 
not  exjdain  the  reason  for  disaster  under  widespread 
public  ownership  in  Australia?  If  their  system  is  such 
a  blessing,  why  not  explain  why  the  city  of  Berlin  has 
abandoned  it  after  so  many  years  of  trial  and  at  a  lime 
when  Berlin  needs  all  the  magical  saving  claimed  to  be 
inherent  in  political  ownership?  Why  not  answer  the 
challenge  that  all  politically  owned  enterprises  which 
claim  a  saving  achieve  it  through  freedom  from  taxes 
and  other  charges  which  they  conceal  by  dishonest 
accounting?  Why  resort  to  unfounded  accusations  that 
do  not  inform  but  only  arouse  prejudice?  Is  it  not 
Ix'cause  they  know  that  to  succeed  in  their  real  aim  they 
must  first,  by  whatever  means,  undermine  jniblic  con¬ 
fidence  in,  and  thus  destroy  the  most  valuable  asset  of, 
individual  initiative  and  private  enterprise  as  exemplified 
in  a  leading  industry? 

W’hat,  then,  is  our  duty?  Is  it  fulfilled  by  simply 
attending  to  tbe  management  of  our  properties,  improv¬ 


ing  our  service  and  reducing  its  cost?  I  venture  tlie 
opinion  that  it  is  not ;  that  our  duty  requires  not  onlv 
an  exposure  of  their  misrepresentations  but  of  the  true* 
motives  and  character  of  these  impostors  who,  under  the 
guise  of  serving  the  public  interest,  are  in  fact  doiii" 
their  utmost  to  injure  the  public  interest.  If  a  citizen 
knows  of  the  existence  of  a  pyromaniac  in  a  communitv. 
duty  as  a  good  citizen  is  not  wholly  fulfilled  by  putting 
out  the  fires  as  they  are  started.  Duty  is  not  fully  per¬ 
formed  until  the  firebug  is  exposed  and  restrained  from 
starting  more  fires.  When  a  malicious  slanderer  attacks 
and  attempts  to  destroy  the  g(X)d  character  and  reputa¬ 
tion  of  a  citizen,  the  individual  so  attacked  is  not  ])ro])- 
erly  protecting  either  his  own  interest  or  that  of  the 
public  by  limiting  himself  to  denial  of  the  slanders  which 
are  spread  against  them.  He  must  take  action  to  ])re- 
vent  the  slanderer  from  .slandering  others. 

I  am  aware  that  the  task  of  tearing  the  mask  from 
these  demagogues  is  not  a  ])leasant  one.  I  am  aware 
that  the  advantages  of  mediums  of  publicity  including 
public  forums  and  the  franking  privilege  are  with  onr 
enemies.  I  am  also  aware  of  the  contention  that  it  is 
poor  judgment  for  those  connected  with  public  utility 
corporations  to  raise  objection  to  wholly  unfair  critici'^m 
by  public  officials  becau.se  it  tends  to  confirm  their  charge 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  co-o])erate  in  the  elimination  of 
our  faults  or  the  correction  of  our  mistakes. 

With  all  due  res])ect  to  this  point  of  view,  I  submit 
that  it  surrenders  tlie  field  of  jniblic  controversy  to  the 
demagogue  and  leaves  the  uninformed  public  defenseless 
against  his  trickery.  We  are  public  servants.  We  are 
neither  disfranchised  nor  relieved  of  our  duty  as  citizens 
by  reason  of  iniblic  utility  employment.  Gn  the  contrary, 
our  obligation  in  this  situation  is  greater  because  we  are 
utility  employees.  Some  one  must  assume  responsibility 
and  leadership  in  checking  malicious  destruction  of  the 
interests  which  we  hold  in  trust.  Who  will  lead,  if  not 
those  who  know  the  truth  and  who  have  the  primary 
responsibility  in  advising  the  public  of  the  truth? 

Builders  will  defend  industry 

I  furthermore  believe  that  truth  is  stronger  than  fiction 
and  that  the  men  and  women  throughout  the  rank  and 
file  of  this  industry  w’ho.se  courage,  vision,  loyalty  and 
devotion  have  builded  the  electric  utilities  into  the  great 
institutions  of  public  service  which  they  are  today  are 
anxiously  awaiting  the  call  to  action  against  attempts  to 
injure  or  destroy  these  institutions  to  which  their  lives 
have  been  devoted.  Let  the  leaders  of  the  industry  issue 
the  summons  and  these  men  and  women  will  effectively 
employ  the  weapon  of  truth  in  removing  the  mask  of 
honesty,  sincerity  and  devotion  to  the  public  interest  u]K)n 
w’hich  our  enemies  rely  for  their  strength. 

I  am  not  alarmed  as  to  the  immediate  fate  of  the 
electric  industry  in  the  face  of  these  attacks.  The  essen¬ 
tial  soundness  of  this  industry,  its  record  of  service  and 
accomplishment  under  private  management  and  jnihlic 
regulation,  will  enable  it  to  withstand  the  prevailing 
assaults.  The  real  threat  is  not  so  much  to  our  industry 
as  to  basic  American  ])rinc:ples.  We  are  only  for  the 
moment  in  the  first  line  of  defense.  Others  will  follow 
us  as  others  have  preceded.  The  jjeril  is  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  will  be  dominated  by  or  follow  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  those  who  employ  the  weapons  of  hatred  for 
political  gain  and  for  the  advancement  of  theories  which 
strike  at  the  roots  of  American  institutions. 
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Trade  Relations 


By  J.  F.  OWENS 

President  Oklahoma  (las  cr  Electric  Company 


WE  HEAR  much  talk  these  days  about  a  world 
economic  crisis,  and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
fashion  to  ])lace  the  responsibility  for  any  and 
all  of  our  difficulties  and  our  failure  to  solve  them  on 
the  existence  of  this  crisis.  It  would  seem  as  though  we 
never  had  had  any  ])rol)lems  before  the  ])resent  serious 
situation  settled  <lown  u])on  us  like  some  great  interna¬ 
tional  fog,  recognizing  neither  geographical  nor  national 
Iwundaries.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  vast  amount  of  energy 
is  being  spent  in  trying  to  fix  the  blame  for  unemploy¬ 
ment.  over])roduction,  underconsumption,  disturbances 
of  international  trade  balances,  or  whatever  other  glit¬ 
tering  generality  we  may  choose  to  employ  in  describing 
this  world-wide  situation,  and  not  quite  enough  in 
diagnosing  some  of  our  own  ailments  and  their  relation, 
if  any,  to  world  affairs. 

I  may  he  wrong,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one  is 
making  any  effort  to  get  down  to  what  I  call  the  “grass 
roots  ’  of  our  difficulties.  If  this  he  done,  we  shall  very 
quickly  find  that  most  of  our  problems  which  seem  to  be 
the  outcome  of  some  intangible,  hut  nevertheless  very 
real,  world-wide  economic  crisis  can  he  resolved  into  one 
very  simple  problem  which  is  not  new  hut  which,  for  the 
moment,  is  all  dressed  up  in  new  clothes  with  no  par¬ 
ticular  ])lace  to  go,  and  which,  therefore,  is  trying  to  go 
c^er\  j)lace  at  once.  It  is  the  ])rol)lem  of  distribution, 
which.  in  this  country  at  least,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  acute,  affecting  not  only  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States  hut  every  man,  woman  and 
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World-wide  depression  sprinss  from 
distribution  maladjustments. 
Co-operation  points  way  to  prosress. 
Taxes  and  elimination  of  waste  two 
current  problems. 


child  throughout  the  world.  It  becomes  the  nightmare 
of  the  retailer,  wholesaler  and  jobber  alike,  creating 
failures,  unemployment,  over])roduction  (which  means 
more  unemployment),  underconsumption  and  all  of  the 
many  ills  which  accompany  a  period  such  as  we  have 
been  i)assing  through. 

We  in  the  electrical  industry  are  faced  with  a  specific 
problem  which  is  just  one  phase  of  this  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  What  is  our  jxjrtion  of  the  problem?  It  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  merchandising  of  elec¬ 
trical  ajqdiances  for  use  in  the  home.  It  affects  directly 
the  light  and  }X)wer  industry,  the  electrical  manufac¬ 
turers.  wholesalers,  jobbers,  retail  dealers,  contractor- 
dealers,  and  last,  hut  most  important  of  all,  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  electrical  energy,  who  also  provides  the 
market  for  those  electrical  appliances  which  are  operated 
by  electricity.  I  say  “most  im|x)rtant  of  all,”  because  if 
we  do  not  approach  this  problem  from  the  point  of  view' 
of  the  folks  in  the  home  we  shall  have  disregarded  the 
controlling  factor  in  any  equation  we  may  set  up  for  its 
.solution. 

I  ])ropose  to  face  the  issue  quite  frankly  and  say  that 
this  problem  is  created  by  the  fact  that  the  electrical 
wholesaler,  retail  dealer  or  contractor-dealer  sees  him¬ 
self  and  his  business  becoming  only  a  forgotten  page  in 
the  history  of  American  industry  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  central  station  is  merchandising  and  installing  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  The  business  of  the  light  and  power 
comj)any'  is  to  generate  and  distribute  electrical  energy, 
they  say.  That  is  what  it  was  organized  for,  if  you 
])lease,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  that  the  people  of  the 
state  have  granted  it  the  right  to  engage  in  business. 
With  this  in  mind  they  have  frequently  appealed  to  the 
courts  and  the  state  legislatures  for  decisions  and  laws 
prohibiting  the  central  station  from  doing  these  things. 

Utility-customer  relations  intimate 

If  this  were  entirely  true,  and  if  we  could  .stop  there 
without  going  any  further,  then  there  would  be  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Unfortunately,  the  customer  of  the  light  and  pow'er 
company  has  a  curious  psychology  with  regard  to  elec¬ 
tric  service  w’hich  prompts  him  to  hold  the  company 
responsible  not  only  for  the  quality  of  its  service  in  so 
far  as  electrical  energy  is  concerned  but  also  for  the 
effective  operation  of  the  appliances  which  he  attempts 
to  use  in  his  home.  If  these  appliances  do  not  function 
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properly,  he  is  very  sure  that  the  company  is  sending 
second-grade  electricity  over  its  lines,  and  he  immedi¬ 
ately  demands  that  something  he  done  to  make  them  do 
the  work  which  they  were  intended  to  do,  and  do  it 
well.  The  company  wants  the  appliance  to  work  well  so 
that  it  will  remain  on  the  line  and  continue  to  consume 
energy;  it  cannot  dodge  some  measure  of  responsibility 
without  destroying  its  friendly  relations  with  its  cus¬ 
tomers. 

So,  while  the  light  and  power  company  may  not  have 
been  organized  to  go  into  the  retail  business  of  selling 
toasters,  curling  irons,  vacuum  cleaners,  refrigerators 
and  what  not,  this  domestic  ecjuipment  does  present  a 
problem  which  is  quite  as  serious  to  the  central  station 
as  the  problem  of  central-station  merchandising  is  to 
individuals  who  have  set  themselves  up  in  the  business 
of  selling  and  installing  them.  In  some  communities  it 
has  been  forced  to  go  into  the  business  by  a  flood  of 
substandard  equipment  giving  unsatisfactory  service 
for  which  the  central  station  has  directly  or  indirectly 
been  blamed.  In  others  it  has  been  forced  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  l)v  local  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible  for 
local  dealers  to  supply  the  market  properly  or  properly 
service  the  equipment  once  it  was  installed.  There  may 
he  a  score  of  reasons  for  central-station  merchandising, 
hut  among  them  I  do  not  find  the  primary  motive  to  he 
the  retail  profit  central  stations  might  enjoy  from  the 
sale  of  equipment.  The  one  idea  has  been  to  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  standard  appliances  on  the  line  so  that  the  customer 
would  use  more  electricity — the  central  station  looks 
ui)on  an  appliance  as  a  consumer  of  energy  and  not  as  a 
commodity  which  it  can  sell  at  a  profit. 

What  is  the  answer  ?  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

We  are  faced  with  alternative  solutions,  and  these 
a-lternatives  apply  to  a  solution  of  the  entire  problem  of 
distribution  in  this  country  or  any  other  country. 

Two  solutions  available 

The  first  is  legislation.  Those  who  lean  toward  this 
solution  think  that  by  passing  a  lot  of  prohibitory  laws 
and  enforcing  them  they  will  immediately  find  them¬ 
selves  in  some  Utopia  of  prosperous  business  conditions, 
without  sto])ping  to  find  out  what  eflfect  those  laws  may 
have  on  other  people  or  to  consider  that  if  this  effect  is 
unfavorable  it  may  prevent  the  very  result  they  seek  to 
accomplish.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  thinking  of  the 
consumer  hut  only  of  their  own  cash  registers.  They  are 
not  thinking  of  other  grou])s  within  the  community  or 
the  state  or  the  nation  that  have  the  same  ])roblems  of 
distribution  hut  only  of  first-at-hand  means  of  self- 
preservation. 

It  can  he  accepted  as  a  fundamental  fact  that  legisla¬ 
tion  never  cured  any  business  depression  or  economic 
crisis.  It  has  never  provided  em])loyment  for  the  unem¬ 
ployed  or  saved  the  insolvent  from  bankruj)tcy.  It  can 
only  put  food  in  hungry  mouths  by  appropriations  from 
the  public  purse,  and  the  public  purse  is  not  inexhaustible 
even  though  certain  types  of  politicians  may  think  .so. 
It  cannot  stoj)  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  any  more  than  it  can  stop  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  gravitation.  It  can  exercise  its  police  power  and 
])rotcct  the  public  from  exploitation  by  dishone.st  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  but  it  cannot  .solve  the  problems  of  honest 
men  engaged  in  honest  business.  When  it  tries  to  do 
any  of  these  things  it  only  succeeds  in  making  a  gen¬ 
eral  mess  of  everything,  thus  adding  to  the  distress. 


The  second  alternative  is  co-operation,  and  it  is  this 
alternative  which  has  been  selected  by  the  various  grou]).s 
most  vitally  interested  in  electrical  merchandising.  They 
have  organized  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  members  of  which  are  on  this  platform  with  me 
now,  and  by  this  simple  piece  of  machinery  are  already 
approaching  the  solution  of  a  nation-wide  problem  and 
thus  contributing  to  the  only  sane  and  sensible  method  of 
approaching  the  larger  problems  with  which  the  people 
of  all  the  world  seem  to  he  faced,  namely,  a  way  out  of 
our  economic  ills  which  has  no  return  lane  of  traffic. 

The  joint  committee  is  compo.sed  of  representatives  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association.  Its  purpose,  as 
stated  in  the  N.E.L.A.  Bulletin  at  the  time  of  or¬ 
ganization,  “is  to  consider  the  problem  of  merchandising 
household  electric  appliances  from  various  aspects  with 
the  view  of  wider,  more  efficient  and  more  effective  dis¬ 
tribution  with  the  public’s  best  interest  in  mind.”  1  wi>h 
to  emphasize  the  last  few  words  because  upon  their  sin¬ 
cerity  re.sts  the  future  success  or  failure  of  the  efforts  of 
this  committee.  Whatever  conclusion  they  may  reach, 
whatever  recommendations  they  may  promulgate,  what¬ 
ever  action  they  may  take,  all  are  based  on  that  easily 
understandable  phrase,  “with  the  public’s  best  interest  in 
mind.” 

Bridge  from  producer  to  consumer 

“Co-operation”  is  the  keystone  of  the  arch  which  the 
electrical  industry — and  in  the  term  electrical  industry 
I  include  every  one.  from  the  smalle.st  retail  dealer  t<» 
the’ largest  manufacturer,  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  distribution  of  electrical  energy  or  the  appliaiKes 
which  it  operates — must  build  to  bridge  the  stream  of 
faulty  distribution  which  so  often  flows  between  the 
producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  Co-operation 
always  works  when  men  sincerely  adopt  it. 

It  was  with  this  fact  in  mind  that  the  officers  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As.sociation  requested,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  conference  with  executives  of  the  light 
and  power  industry  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee.  Recognizing 
that  our  problems  are  mutual  because  they  deal,  after 
all,  with  the  same  ultimate  consumer,  they  had  but  one 
thought  in  mind — their  solution  in  the  public  interest. 
The  result  has  been  that  already  this  joint  committee  is 
setting  up  the  necessary  machinery  to  correct  trade  prac¬ 
tices  that  do  not  square  with  ethical  merchandising 
principles.  Co-operating  committees  will  be  .set  u]>  in 
every  state  and  in  all  of  the  major  cities.  These  com¬ 
mittees  will  be  active,  working  committees  and  not 
simply  a  list  of  names  on  the  chart  of  some  new  high- 
sounding  paper  organization  which  accomplishes  nothing 
more  than  a  graceful  ge.sture.  There  are  already  too 
many  organizations  of  this  kind,  wasting  good  white 
paper  and  ink  which  might  be  better  employed  for  other 
purposes. 

To  cite  an  instance  of  a  concrete  problem  which  may 
very  well  come  within  the  scope  of  this  joint  committee, 
for  it  is  a  serious  problem  confronting  all  producers  and 
distributors,  there  is  the  question  of  taxation.  Inasmuch 
as  all  taxation  eventually  re.sts  on  the  ultimate  individual 
consumer,  tax  trends  affect  our  whole  economic  struc¬ 
ture.  Today  central  stations  are  paying  approximately 
10  per  cent  of  their  gross  incomes  in  taxes,  which,  ot 
course,  is  reflected  in  the  rates  to  the  consumer.  Matui- 
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facturers  of  electrical  appliances  j^ay  all  sorts  of  federal, 
state  and  niunicijtal  taxes  (the  aggregate  of  which  is  not 
gr(»wing  any  less  if  we  are  to  believe  government  reports 
and  budgets)  which  they  pass  on  as  far  as  possible  to 
the  jobber  and  wholesaler.  The  jobber  and  wholesaler 
pavs  the  same  sort  of  taxes,  which  he.  too.  i)asses  on.  as 
far  as  possible,  to  the  retailer,  who.  in  turn,  has  his 
taxes,  which  must  he  added  to  the  i)rice  tag  on  his  goods. 

Once  more  I  point  to  the  fact  that  no  one  is  so  well 
fitted  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  taxes  as  the  distributor 
who  has  direct  personal  contact  with  the  consumer.  No 
one  hut  a  distributor  of  electrical  energy  could  possibly 
understand  how  a  jiroduction  tax  of,  say.  2  mills  i)er 
kilowatt-hour  could  j^ossibly  affect  the  bill  of  the  average 
domestic  consumer,  who,  I  remind  you  once  more,  pro¬ 
vides  the  market  for  electrical  appliances.  The  average 
<Ioniestic  consumer  in  the  United  States  uses  550  kw.-hr. 
a  year,  and  2  mills  would  make  a  difference  of  less  than 
10  cents  a  month  on  this  average  bill,  an  amount  which 
would  not  be  worth  the  time  of  calculating  on  the 
majority  of  bills. 

Hut  it  may  easily  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  the 
average  domestic  consumer,  and,  as  five  states  have 
already  passed  such  legislation,  I  propose  to  explain 
why.  Such  a  production  tax,  no  matter  how  small,  must 
affect  the  cost  of  industrial  or  wholesale  electricity.  At 
present,  as  everyone  knows,  the  margin  between  what 
the  central  station  can  charge  for  wholesale  electricity 
and  the  cost  of  the  same  amount  of  electricity  to  the 
manufacturer  who  installs  his  own  generating  plant  is 
very  narrow.  A  slight  production  tax  may  wipe  this 
margin  out  entirely. 

Now.  while  there  is  little  profit  in  wholesale  elec¬ 
tricity,  it  does  absorb  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
fixed  charges  of  the  central  generating  station  because 
winch  of  it  is  furnished  during  off-peak  hours.  Any¬ 
thing  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  drive  the  wholesale 
consumer  to  consider  the  expediency  of  generating  his 
own  ]iower  has  a  tendency  to  eliminate  this  absorption 
of  fixed  charges  from  the  picture  and  add  them  to  the 
domestic  consumer's  bill.  Thus  any  tendency  to  add  a 
imKluction  tax  to  the  light  and  power  industry,  which 
is  already  overburdened  with  taxes,  may  easily  affect  the 
sale  of  appliances  by  placing  the  cost  of  operating  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  pocketbook  of  our  average  con¬ 
sumer.  It,  therefore,  becomes  a  problem  of  both  the 
ilistributor  of  electrical  energy  and  the  distributor  of 
electric  appliances  as  well  as  of  the  domestic  consumer. 

Elimination  of  waste 

There  is  another  interesting  and  most  important  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  co-operative  machinery  which  this  joint 
committee  is  jiroviding  for,  and  this  is  the  manner  in 
which  it  might  easily  be  utilized  in  the  elimination  of 
wastes  all  along  the  line  from  the  manufacture  of  appli¬ 
ances  to  their  use  in  the  homes  of  consumers.  Certainly 
the  distributor,  whether  the  distributor  be  a  central  sta¬ 
tion,  a  contractor-dealer  or  a  department  store,  has  the 
best  opjiortunity  to  gage  accurately  the  probable  needs  in 
his  field  and  to  e.stimate  the  number  and  quantity  of  each 
appliance  which  it  will  absorb  within  a  given  period  of, 
^av.  twelve  months. 

This  information  would  be  invaluable  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  assisting  him,  as  it  would  assist  him.  in  planning 
his  stocks  of  raw  materials  and  parts ;  eliminating  an 
unnecessarily  high  inventory  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 


unforeseen  demands,  and  leveling  out  his  processes  of 
manufacture  so  that  they  will  he  no  longer  marked  by 
seasonal  characteristics — all  of  which  means  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  costs  borne  by  the  consumer.  There  is  no  reason 
why  this  information  cannot  be  easily  made  available  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  it  most  certainly  comes  within 
the  scope  of  the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  machinery  of  the  allied  organizations  which 
it  represents. 

It  sounds  simjde  enough  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it.  The  electric  light  and  power  industry,  vitally  inter- 
e.sted  as  it  is  in  the  quality  of  the  equipment  attached 
to  its  lines,  and  knowing  that  once  this  equipment  is 
installed  the  central  stations  will  be  called  u|X)n  for  serv¬ 
ice  and  will  in  effect  be  held  responsible  by  the  customer 
for  its  proper  operation,  might,  had  it  been  sufficiently 
short-sighted,  have  solved  the  problem  long  ago  in  so 
far  as  its  immediate  interests  are  concerned.  With  its 
financial  resources  and  its  lack  of  interest  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  as  a  profit  ])rcKlucer,  as  well  as  its  immediate  contact 
with  the  consumer,  it  might  have  plunged  into  a  mer¬ 
chandising  war  with  everybody  engaged  in  the  retailing 
of  appliances  and  driven  its  competitors  from  the  field 
in  a  very  short  time.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have 
shown  a  deplorable  lack  of  interest  in  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  and  in  the  community;  for  such  action  would 
have  affected  the  prosperity  of  more  than  one  grouj)  of 
]ieople,  and  anything  which  affects  the  prosperity  of  one 
or  more  groups  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  community 
as  a  whole.  Incidentally,  it  would  have  been  a  very 
foolish  policy,  for  the  welfare  of  the  public  utilities  is 
bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  every  single  group  in  the 
community  served. 

Service  goes  beyond  meter 

It  must  ahivys  he  remembered  that  complete  electric 
sendee  on  the  port  of  the  light  and  poxver  cmnpany 
does  not  stop  imth  the  delivery  of  electrical  energy  at 
the  customer's  meter  in  his  cellar.  The  company  has  a 
very  important  obligation  in  addition,  which  is  to  point 
the  way  to  the  multitude  of  uses  for  that  energy.  The 
customer  looks  iqion  us  as  specialists,  and  he  expects  us 
to  tell  him  just  how  he  can  take  advantage  of  these  kilo¬ 
watt-hours — electrical  servants — which  we  place  within 
his  home  and  put  them  to  work  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  himself  and  his  family. 

So  all  of  the  groups,  including  the  central  stations, 
being  made  up  of  sensible  men,  have  met  together  to 
solve  a  mutual  problem  and  with  a  common  objective — 
the  welfare  of  their  customers,  the  conservation  of  which 
means  the  conservation  of  their  own  welfare.  The 
problem  becomes  no  longer  a  problem  but  a  question  of 
agreement  on  procedure — not  a  very  difficult  matter  when 
men  are  sensible. 

If  the  electrical  industry  can  compose  its  difficulties  in 
the  interests  of  all  groujis  and  of  the  jHiblic  without  the 
aid  of  politicians  and  a  variety  of  radical  agitators,  why 
cannot  this  whole  national  economic  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution  be  solved  in  exactly  the  same  way?  There  is 
no  excuse  for  overproduction  or  for  underconsumption 
in  this  country.  We  can  very  easily  consume  all  we 
produce  once  we  get  this  troublesome  matter  of  distribu¬ 
tion  behind  us  and  have  learned  how  to  control  the 
consequences  of  our  rapid  advancement  in  the  art  and 
science  of  production. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  situation  within  our  own 
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industry  provides  an  opixirtunity  for  leadership  which 
may  ultimately  bring  about  a  nation-wide  movement 
throughout  all  industry  to  set  up  the  necessary  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  solution  of  all  problems  of  distribution, 
eliminating  wastes  and  reducing  the  cost  to  the  final  user 
of  the  products  of  industry.  I  need  not  elaborate  on 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  procedure.  In  our  own  case 
it  must  result  in  the  more  complete  utilization  of  elec¬ 
trical  appliances  as  well  as  a  larger  employment  of  elec¬ 
tric  service.  Taking  the  broader  viewpoint,  it  means 
the  solution  of  the  one  great  and  as  yet  unsolved  prob¬ 
lem  in  our  economic  structure — the  problem  of  bridging 
the  gap  between  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  his 
product. 

T 

Publicity  and 
Advertising  Problems 

By  JOSEPH  B.  GROCE 

Chairman  Advertising  and  Publicity  Committee 

Most  of  us  feel,  I  think,  that  the  main  reasons  for  the 
continuous  attacks  on  our  industry  are  political,  social¬ 
istic  or  communistic.  Nearly  two  years  ago  we  told  our 
story  on  socialism  and  communism  in  the  Red  Book, 
which  we  published  and  distributed  widely  through  the 
country.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  of  us  that  political 
attacks  can  usually  best  be  met  through  local  advertising 
by  local  companies  rather  than  by  advertising  sponsored 
by  the  national  association.  Striking  examples  of  this 
local  advertising  have  been  published  during  the  past 
year  in  Iowa,  Colorado  and,  more  recently,  by  the  Phila- 
clelphia  Electric  Company  in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  there  is  not  entire  agreement  among  our 
chief  executives  on  this  policy  of  local  advertising  by 
local  companies,  rather  than  a  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  under  the  name  of  the  National  Electric  Light  As¬ 
sociation,  there  is,  I  am  very  sure,  a  definite  feeling  that 
our  policy  in  the  future  shall  be  to  answer  vicious  attacks. 

Fear  has  never  been  a  factor  in  the  development  of 
the  electric  light  industry  during  the  fifty  years  of  its 
history.  On  the  contrary,  the  men  who  have  made  this 
industry  great  have  been  absolutely  fearless  in  their 
vision,  or  these  United  States  would  never  have  lx*en 
what  they  are  today ;  to  say  the  least,  the  most  com¬ 
fortable  place  to  live  and  work  in  there  is  in  the  world. 

No  self-res])ecting  man  likes  to  be  maligned,  no  execu¬ 
tive  of  a  great  industry  such  as  ours  takes  any  great 
pleasure  in  having  his  industry  so  viciously  attacked  as 
ours  has  been  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  No 
human  being  is  |)erfect — no  great  industry,  either — but 
this  industry  of  ours,  as  an  industry,  is  honest,  is  square, 
is  fair  in  its  dealings  with  the  public.  It  is  not  a  trust, 
and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  |)eople  of  these  United 
States  it  should  continue  to  be  privately  owned,  not 
run  by  the  government. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  men  who  make  up  this  Na¬ 
tional  Electric  Light  Association  is  worth  anything, 
there  is  no  fear  that  the  ijeople  of  these  United  States, 
who  have  the  final  say-so  in  these  matters,  will  decide  as 
a  nation  that  they  want  to  change  to  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  electric  light  and  power  industry. 


Prize  Awards — 1931 

H.  M.  Byllesby  Prizes 

FIRST  PRIZE;  “Increasing  the  Accountant’s  ITse- 
fulness,”  H.  D.  Anderson,  American  Gas  &  Electric 
Company. 

SECOND  PRIZE:  “How  to  Increase  the  Useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Accountant  in  the  Public  Utility  Indus¬ 
try,’’  Carl  G.  Willard,  Carolina  Power  &  Light 
Company. 

THIRD  PRIZE:  “How  to  Increase  the  Account¬ 
ant’s  Usefulness,*’  George  Borke,  Syracuse  Lighting 
Company. 

Augustus  D.  Curtis  Award 

M.  F.  Cushing,  New  Orleans  Public  Service,  Inc. 
Honorable  mention — El  Paso  Electric  Company, 
Brooklyn  Edison  Company,  Northern  States  Power 
Company. 

James  E.  Davidson  Prizes 

FIRST  PRIZE:  “Merchandising  Power,”  L.  G. 
Cannon,  Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 

SECOND  PRIZE:  “Starve  the  Wolves,”  H.  M. 
Stark,  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Company. 

THIRD  PRIZE:  “Co-operative  Merchandising  as 
Applied  to  Utility  Markets.”  D.  F.  Conger,  New 
York  Power  &  Light  Corporation. 

Henry  L.  Doherty  Prizes 

“A  Primer  for  the  Light  and  Power  Industry,” 

A.  F.  Tegen,  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light 
Comi>any. 

B.  C.  Forbes  Cup 

The  Virginia  Public  Service  Company. 

James  M.  Gilchrist  Award 

Indianapolis  Power  &  Light  Company. 

Martin  J.  Insu  II  Prize 

Daniel  Ravenel,  Jr.,  South  Carolina  Power  Company. 

James  H.  McGraw  P  rizes 

FIRST  PRIZE:  “A  Proposed  Type  of  Getieral 
Purpose  Distribution  Sy.stem  for  Moderately  Loatled 
Areas.”  G.  H.  Underhill,  Central  Hudson  Gas  & 
Electric  Corporation. 

SECOND  PRIZE:  “Profitable  Rural  Distribution.'’ 
Maurice  J.  Kelly,  Shawinigan  Water  &  Power 
Company. 

THIRD  PRIZE:  “Unique  Auto  -  Transfonner 
Solves  Angular  Displacement  Problem.”  A.  Haetle, 
Toledo  Edison  Company. 
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The  Job  Ahead 


By  HARRY  REID 

Chairman  Public  Relations  National  Section 


TI I E  problems  of  our  industry  have  been  stated  and 
restated  on  many  occasions  and  by  many  speakers. 
As  a  result,  they  have  perhaps  come  to  seem  even 
more  complicated  than  they  actually  are.  But,  reduced 
to  simplest  terms,  most  of  them  fall  under  two  headiiifjs. 
I'o  one  or  the  other  the  work  of  every  member  of  this 
audience  is  directly  related. 

The  first  of  these  is  to  build  demand  for  our  service, 
file  second  is  to  build  capacity  for  meetinjj  that  demand. 
1  lie  words  seem  simple  and  a  hit  prosaic. — “building 
demand”  and  “building  capacity.”  But  behind  them  you 
can  see,  in  an  unfolding  panorama,  the  future  of  our 
industry.  You  can  .see  the  regrouping  of  companies  into 
stronger  operating  units,  the  huilding  of  far-flung  trans¬ 
mission  systems,  the  rearing  of  huge  power  plants  with 
new  efficiencies.  And,  finally,  you  can  see  a  network 
of  copper  wires — branching  out  to  every  factory,  farm 
and  home  in  the  United  States — bringing  energy  for  a 
thousand  uses,  many  of  which  are  still  undreamed  of. 

That  is  the  vision.  It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  speak¬ 
ing  of  it  in  visionary  terms.  But.  instead,  I  should  like 
to  discuss  a  few  of  the  jiractical  problems  which  it  pre¬ 
sents.  If  our  industry  is  to  grow  as  we  know  it  can, 
we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  build  demand  and  to 
build  capacity.  Expressed  in  simplest  terms,  building 
demand  means  selling  equipment.  Building  capacity 
means  selling  securities.  Can  we  do  either  of  these  suc¬ 
cessfully  without  the  full  confidence  of  the  public? 

1  believe  most  firmlv  that  we  cannot.  Every  appliance 
sold.  every  security  sold,  represents  a  transaction  between 
a  company  and  an  individual.  It  is  in  terms  of  these 
millions  of  human  beings  that  we  must  consider  our 
future  development.  Our  securities  may  be  sound,  our 
service  may  be  excellent.  But  there  are  other  securities 
and  other  services.  People  will  buy  ours  freely  only  if 
they  have  confidence  in  us,  if  they  have  respect  for  us, 
if  they  like  us. 

Ill  other  words,  it  is  our  job  to  make  a  friend  of 
every  customer  and  every  investor.  In  this  respect 
puhlic  relations  activities,  properly  planned  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  can  be  of  tremendous  practical  value  to  every 
company.  They  can  correct  some  misunderstandings. 
They  can  prevent  others.  And  so,  by  holding  old  friends 


Redouble  efforts  to  build  demand 
and  build  capacity. 

Sell  equipment  and  sell  securities  with 
full  public  confidence. 

Future  depends  upon  public  relations. 


and  winning  new  ones,  they  can  make  clear  the  road  for 
continued  development. 

For  many  years  we  have  watched  our  industry  grow. 
We  have  seen  the  number  of  customers  swell  from 
4,000,000  in  1912  to  24,000,000  in  1930;  in  the  same 
time  we  have  seen  the  capital  investment  grow  from 
$2,000,000,000  to  $12,000,000,000.  Such  growth,  based 
on  millions  of  separate  transactions,  is  a  monument  to 
public  confidence.  The  security  holders  had  faith  in 
our  integrity  and  ability.  The  customers  had  confidence 
that  our  rates  were  fair  and  our  service  reliable.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  visible  limit  to  the  expansion 
which  lies  before  us.  The  United  States  already  leads 
the  world  in  the  development  of  electric  power.  In  the 
future  it  can  advance  to  still  greater  heights.  But  if  this 
development  is  to  take  place,  confidence  in  the  electric 
industry,  under  private  ownership  and  operation,  must 
be  maintained. 

Capital  is  needed 

I  have  said  that  selling  .securities  depends  on  con¬ 
fidence.  Capital  must  be  rai.sed  in  markets  which  are 
keenly  comi)etitive ;  investors  do  not  have  to  put  their 
money  into  our  business  unless  they  choose  to  do  so. 
Today  the  securities  of  power  and  light  companies  enjoy 
a  high  credit  rating.  Investors  have  confidence  that  these 
companies  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  steady  growth  and 
earn  a  fair  return.  But  if  anything  should  arise  to  shake 
that  faith,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  invest  their  funds 
elsewhere.  The  cost  of  money  is  an  im|x)rtant  element 
in  the  cost  of  light  and  power,  and  any  injury  to  the 
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industry’s  credit  standing  will  seriously  liandica])  future 
development. 

It  is  j)erhaps  less  ajiparent,  but  the  market  for  electric 
service  is  just  as  competitive  as  is  the  money  market. 
We  are  often  aj)t  to  think  only  in  terms  of  domestic 
lighting,  and  here,  it  is  true,  electricity  has  become  a 
necessity.  In  every  otlier  field  electricity  is  fighting  for 
its  life  with  other  forms  of  energy.  .\  domestic  cus¬ 
tomer  will  not  hesitate  to  install  a  gas  range,  for  example, 
if  he  feels  he  will  receive  better  service,  lower  rates  and 
fairer  treatment  from  his  gas  com])any.  Xor  will  a 
power  customer  delay  long  in  installing  his  own  jww'er 
plant  unless  he  is  confident  the  electric  comjiany  will  give 
liim  better  service  than  he  could  su])]dy  him.self. 

These  fields  are  the  very  ones  to  which  we  must  look 
for  further  e.xpansion.  Domestic  lighting  load  is  still 
far  from  saturation,  it  is  true.  But  it  is  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  fields— commercial  and  industrial  power  and  the 
major  household  appliances — that  the  greatest  increases 
are  still  to  come.  If  they  are  to  come,  the  public  must 
have  confidence  in  us  and  in  our  product. 

I  have  jmrposely  discussed  these  matters  at  some 
length,  for  today,  I  believe,  we  are  faced  with  a  sys¬ 
tematic  attempt  to  break  down  public  confidence.  I  do 
ivot  need  to  describe  in  detail  the  jxditical  happenings  of 
the  ])ast  twelve  months.  You  are  familiar  with  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania,  W’^isconsin  and 
Oregon.  You  have  read  of  the  bitter  controversies  in 
Congress  over  Boulder  Dam  and  Muscle  Shoals,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  regulation  of  interstate 
])ower.  Both  in  Washington  and  your  owm  state  capital 
you  have  had  a  chance  to  hear  heated  debates,  filled  with 
fanta.stic  charges  against  our  industry. 

.\t  the  iiresent  time  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  actual  legislation  which  may  result.  But  I  am  very 
much  concerned,  with  the  effect  which  all  this  hitter  and 
baseless  agitation  may  have  upon  the  thinking  of  our 
investors  and  our  customers.  I  am  thinking  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  refuses  to  buy  an  electric  range  because  he 
l>elievcs  the  rates  of  his  company  exorbitant  and  unfair. 
I  am  thinking  of  the  investor  who  refuses  to  buy  power 
and  light  securities  because  he  thinks  the  electric  com¬ 
panies  are  soon  to  he  legislated  out  of  existence. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  attacks?  And  why  are 
they  being  made?  In  planning  our  public  relations  work 
we  must  consider  all  these  questions. 

Industry  has  creditable  record 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  record.  As  an  industry,  I 
think  we  can  justly  claim  to  have  done  a  big  and  con¬ 
structive  job,  and  to  have  done  it  well.  The  record 
speaks  for  us — electric  service  has  everywhere  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  improved ;  its  cost  has  been  reduced,  and  the 
result  has  been  tremendous  social  and  economic  benefits 
to  the  country.  Between  the  years  1913  and  1930  the 
cost  of  living  ro.se  57  per  cent ;  the  average  cost  of  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  home  was  reduced  31  per  cent.  Today  it 
amounts  to  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  average  family 
budget.  At  the  same  time  the  industry  has  shouldered 
an  increasing  share  of  the  nation’s  tax  burden,  and  in 
1930  the  figure  stood  at  nearly  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
gross  earnings. 

This  is  a  record  which  would  .seem  to  indicate  public 
service  in  its  lx*st  sense.  But  that  is  not  all.  It  has  been 
added  to  by  the  activities  of  the  industry  during  the  past 


year.  “In  a  quiet,  non-spectacular  way,”  says  one  n;.- 
tionally  known  financial  writer,  “the  public  utility  indus¬ 
try  has  done  more  to  stabilize  and  support  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  1930  than  any  other  industry."  He  describo 
the  achievements  of  the  electric  industry  in  maintaining 
wages,  empoyment  and  construction  levels  at  a  time  when 
general  business  was  27  i)er  cent  below  normal,  and  then 
adds :  “The  utilities  have  shown  themselves  a  veritable 
economic  life-.saver  in  times  of  dej^ression.” 

Thus,  the  industry  has  shown  a  sincere  desire  to  share 
in  the  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship.  It  has 
shown  this  desire  in  acts  as  well  as  words.  Xew  power 
plants  and  transmission  lines  in  every  state  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  stand  as  monuments  to  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  good  faith.  This  record,  I  believe,  has  w'on  the 
confidence  of  most  of  our  customers  and  investors.  But 
it  has  done  so  in  the  face  of  hysterical  abuse  from  radical 
politicians.  Their  charges  have  been  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
torted  still  further  by  certain  newspaper  chains  and 
s])read  throughout  the  country.  Like  an  acid,  they  have 
tried  to  eat  away  the  public’s  confidence  in  «s,  to  destroy 
its  willingness  to  do  business  wit^  us. 

Attacks  have  •ulterior  motives 

What  is  the  force  behind  the.se  attacks?  With  every 
desire  to  be  fair,  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  many  of  them 
are  nothing  more  than  cheap  political  expediency.  In 
case  after  case  bills  have  been  introduced  and  investiga¬ 
tions  proposed  simply  for  the  sake  of  personal  publicity 
or  political  advancement.  At  any  time  such  stratagems 
would  be  contemptible,  but  never  more  so  than  at  the 
l)resent  time.  For  today  there  are  jmoblems  facing  our 
country  which  call  for  all  the  character  and  intelligence 
we  can  muster,  problems  related  to  unemployment,  the 
tariflf,  farm  relief,  law  enforcement  and  the  rising  cost 
of  government. 

These  problems  are  hard  and  complex,  and  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  the  demagogues  have  chosen  an  easy 
way  out.  By  reckless  and  irresponsible  charges  they 
are  seeking  to  stir  up  a  war  of  words,  hoping  to  obscure 
all  other  issues  until  after  the  next  election. 

Ordinarily  the  personal  motives  of  politicians  should 
be  of  no  concern  to  us.  But  when,  as  a  selfish  and  tem¬ 
porary  expedient,  they  seek  to  wreck  a  great  industry,  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  and  immediate  concern.  Then 
we  must  face  their  charges.  We  must  oppose  tlieir 
efforts  with  every  force  at  our  command.  It  is  for  us  to 
maintain  public  confidence  so  that  future  deveopment 
may  continue  unchecked. 

That  has  been  the  objective  of  the  Public  Relations 
Section,  Throughout  the  past  year  we  have  ’worked  to 
give  the  public  the  facts  about  our  industry.  Whenever 
•and  wherever  possible,  we  have  sought  to  correct  false 
and  misleading  statements.  I  believe  that  the  indu.stry 
has  been  more  articulate  this  year  than  ever  before. 
Member  companies  have  co-operated  fully  to  meet  unjust 
attacks  with  prompt  and  effective  answers.  This  has 
been  done  directly  by  the  executives  through  advertise¬ 
ments  and  other  mediums.  Even  more  important,  it  has 
been  done  by  the  employees  in  their  daily  contacts  with 
customers.  In  this  latter  field  valuable  training  has  been 
afforded  by  the  employees’  speaking  contest,  the  em¬ 
ployees’  information  committee,  the  women’s  committee, 
and  other  departments  of  the  section.  But  the  real  work 
of  public  relations  has  barely  been  started. 
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Group  Teamwork 


By  MARSHALL  E.  SAMPSELL 

I’ice-Presidrut  Xatioual  Electric  Lii/lit  Association, 
President  Society  for  Electrical  Development 


WE  OF  the  electrical  industry  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  value  of  co-oi)eration.  W’e  have 
realized  that  the  problems  of  each  branch  of  our 
industry  differ  in  kind  and  degree  from  those  of  the 
others.  The  fact  that  our  light  and  power  companies 
must  rely  for  their  right  to  do  business  in  any  given 
locality  on  municipal  franchise  and  other  privileges  and 
are  subject  to  regulation  by  state  authority  in  respect 
to  the  general  conduct  of  their’ business  often  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  that  branch  of  the  industry  to 
conduct  its  affairs  as  inde])endently  as  would  otherwise 
be  possible.  Indeed,  the  companies  have  found  it  im¬ 
practicable  at  times  to  do  full  justice  to  what  they  con¬ 
ceived  to  he  their  responsibilities  and  at  the  same  time 
be  proportionately  helpful  to  others  whose  work,  prop¬ 
erly  done,  redounds  to  our  common  benefit. 

Few  of  us  have  ])erhaps  ever  seriously  attempted  to 
form  a  mental  ])icture  of  the  electrical  industry  in  its 
entirety.  What  are  the  spokes  within  the  electrical 
wheel,  and  which  spoke  is  the  most  important?  Central- 
station  peoi)le  are  perhaps  too  ai)t  to  conclude  casually 
that  the  generation  and  distribution  of  energy  is  the 
all-important  spoke  in  the  electrical  wheel.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  of  electrical  equipment,  on  whose  successful 
research  and  development  work  the  electrical  industry 
must  de])end,  (piite  naturally  and  properly  see  another 
equally  essential  spoke  in  the  electrical  wheel.  The  con¬ 
tractor-dealers  rightly  consider  themselves  an  admittedly 
indispensable  spoke  in  the  electrical  wheel.  To  these 
important  spokes  must  he  added  the  electrical  supply 
jobbers,  whose  activities  have  always  had  a  stimulating 
influence  in  the  industry.  Each  of  these  “spokes"  within 
the  electrical  wheel  is  represented  by  a  well-organized 
association,  conscious  of  its  rights,  desirous  of  protecting 
its  interests,  and  yet  willing  to  work  in  harmony  of 


Development  of  the  domestic  market 
requires  sincere  co-operation. 

Function  of  each  sroup  defined. 
Asencies  available  for  joint  action. 


thought  and  action  for  the  advancement  of  co-ordinate<l 
industry  purposes.  The  electrical  industry  has  been  es¬ 
pecially  assisted  by  the  trade  papers.  Their  influence, 
both  within  and  outside  the  industry,  has  been  of  special 
value  to  all  concerned. 

Willingness  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  development 
of  the  electrical  industry  is  one  thing.  The  fulfillment  of 
that  good  intention  is  quite  another.  How  tlifficult  of 
accomplishment  any  joint  industry  undertaking  really 
is  can  he  somewhat  appreciated  when  we  stop  to  recall 
that  more  than  a  million  men  and  women  are  actively 
engaged  in  faithfully  meeting  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  inihlic  upon  the  industry.  A  most  casual  generali¬ 
zation  of  the  total  investment  involved,  gross  amount  of 
business  done,  salaries  and  wages  paid,  easily  serves  to 
convince  clearly  any  student  of  affairs  of  the  difficulties 
in\olved  in  agreeing  upon  and  working  out  plans  that 
appeal  to  each  branch  of  our  industary  as  susceptible  of 
being  put  into  effect  with  advantage  to  all. 

•All  branches  of  the  electrical  industry  doubtless  fully 
appreciate  that  if  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  to  remain  an 
agency  for  constructive  achievement,  we  cannot  con¬ 
tentedly  rest  on  our  oars  in  proud  retrospection  of  jiast 
performance.  It  is  clearly  the  job  of  each  branch  of  our 
industry,  and  certainly  not  the  responsibility  of  any  one 
branch,  to  employ  every  legitimate  means  of  intelligently 
educating  the  public  everywhere  to  a  broader  and  l)etter 
understanding  of  the  value  to  it  of  a  greater  and  more 
diversified  use  of  electric  service  and  of  suitable  energy¬ 
consuming  devices,  properly  designed  to  enable  them 
to  so  use  such  service.  This  will  result  in  rate  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  public  and  satisfactorily  develop  a  maximum 
volume  of  electric  appliance  sales  that  will  be  propor¬ 
tionately  enjoyed  by  manufacturers  and  all  classes  of 
merchandisers  of  labor-saving  and  convenience  services. 

Creating  customer  acceptance  and  demand 

The  ([uestion  naturally  arises  of  how  we  can  most 
effectively  awaken  the  public  to  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  labor-saving,  convenience  and  profit  advantages  of 
electric  service  appropriately  applied  in  the  American 
home.  There  is  much  said  and  written  on  this  live, 
important  subject,  and  seemingly  equal  debate  as  to 
what  agencies  should  be  employed  in  marketing  electric 
household  equipment.  Most  central-station  companies 
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believe  responsibility  to  their  customers,  investors  and 
the  public  generally  does  not  end  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  the  kilowatt-hour,  but  that  extension 
of  complete  electric  service  to  the  public  necessarily  em¬ 
braces  responsibility  to  sell  electric  apidiances  to  their 
customers  and  to  inform  them  properly  res]iecting  the 
cost,  quality  standards,  ])erformance  and  market  accep¬ 
tance  of  electric  utilization  equipment  of  every  kind  and 
character.  The  light  and  power  companies  that  hold  this 
view  regarding  their  over-all  responsibility  in  rendering 
electric  service  know  also  that  a  maximum  volume  of 
appliance  sales  can  never  be  satisfactorily  developed  un¬ 
less  there  exists  a  thoroughgoing,  cordial  understanding 
among  all  classes  of  merchandisers. 

Indeed,  a  monopoly  of  the  right  to  generate  and  dis¬ 
tribute  in  any  given  territory  mankind’s  most  Hexible  and 
helpful  servant,  the  kilowatt-hour,  does  not  and  should 
not  carry  with  it  the  right,  nor  should  it  create  the  desire, 
to  monopolize  the  appliance  business.  Sales  programs 
of  central-station  companies  should  be,  and  fortunately 
for  the  most  part  now  are.  built  around  the  idea  of 
encouraging  and  assisting  other  vendors  of  electricity¬ 
consuming  devices.  This  spirit  of  grou])  teamw'ork 
should  have  and  has  had  the  ap])roval  and  support  of 
the  manufacturers,  dealers  and  others  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  It  should  have,  and  when  thoroughly  understood 
will  undoubtedly  have,  ajiproval  and  support  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  furniture,  hardware  and  other  dealers. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  service  is  the  principal  ])rerequisite  for  mar¬ 
ket  building.  It  is  also  agreed  that  mere  availability  of 
dependable  electrical  energy  will  not  suffice.  The  public 
must  be  atYorded  a  maximum  availability  of  energy  at 
rates  economical  for  both  consumer  and  company.  A 
high  standard  of  service  at  rates  economical  for  both 
consumer  and  comjjany  cannot  prevail  in  the  absence  of 
reasonably  priced  wiring  adecjuate  to  permit  the  consumer 
full  use  of  electric  ajqdiances  for  all  purposes.  It  is 
therefore  plainly  evident  that  the  several  branches  of 
the  electrical  industry  must  strive  together  to  bring  about 
as  rapidly  as  possible  adecpiate  wiring  of  the  factories, 
stores  and  homes  of  this  country.  From  experience  we 
know  this  is  no  easy  task.  In  fact,  the  wiring  situation 
has  long  been  and  still  is  complex.  We  will  j^erhaps  all 
admit  there  has  already  been  too  much  planning  and  too 
little  definite  action  in  dealing  with  this  most  vital  ques¬ 
tion.  The  solution  of  the  wiring  problem  can  be  worked 
out  through  whole-hearted  group  teamwork. 

Competition  for  the  consumer’s  dollar 

W’e  of  the  electrical  industry  know  that  the  demand 
of  other  industries  for  an  increasing  jjart  of  the  con¬ 
sumer's  si)ending  margin  is  becoming  everywhere  most 
persistent  through  numerous  forms  of  carefully  prepared 
advertising  and  publicity.  If  the  industry  is  to  retain 
its  enviable  re])utation  as  an  agency  for  national  pro¬ 
motional  activities,  it  must  take  full  advantage  of  co- 
ojx'rative  jdanning  and  mass  selling  action.  To  do  this 
there  must  be  worked  out  definite  sales  plans,  rather 
than  makeshift  selling  attempts,  and  these  plans  must 
have  the  stimulus  of  national  background  to  su])plement. 
but  not  be  a  substitute  for.  intensive  aggressive  IcKal 
>elling  eflPorts  carried  on  throughout  the  country  by  local 
representatives  of  all  branches  of  the  electrical  industry. 
To  accom]dish  this  we  must  bring  about,  through  co¬ 


operative  teamwork  between  all  branches  of  our  indus¬ 
try,  national  and  local  surveys  to  ascertain  useful  and 
convincing  information  on  which  we  can  safely  build 
future  selling  programs. 

An  agency  available 

The  Society  for  Electrical  Development  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  in  1927  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  affording  the 
four  major  national  associations  of  the  electrical  indus¬ 
try  and  the  electrical  leagues  full  oj^portunity  for  syni- 
])athetic  understanding  of  the  many  problems  that  seri¬ 
ously  affect  the  proper  development  of  the  industry.  The 
board  of  directors  of  the  society  is  composed  of  the 
presidents,  managing  directors  and  other  rej^resentatives 
of  the  four  major  national  associations  and  the  leagues 
of  the  electrical  industry.  This  method  of  direct  repre¬ 
sentation  adequately  ]:)rovides  an  industry  forum  where 
full  .op])ortunity  is  given  for  frank  discussion  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  concern  the  entire  industry,  d'here  is  available 
a  society  staff  which  can  function  for  the  industry  as  a 
whole  in  carrying  out  any  agreed  national  program,  or, 
if  desired,  can  actively  participate  in  any  joint  industry 
movement  sponsored  by  one  or  other  of  our  national 
associations.  The  Society  for  h'lectrical  Development 
has  unquestional)ly  proved  itself  an  extremely  valuable 
agency  for  harmony  of  action  and  the  co-ordination  of 
industry  purposes.  It  is  entitled  to  and  must  have  joint 
industry  support.  Projjerly  sui)ported.  financially  and 
otherwise,  it  will  further  ])rove  itself  a  helpful  influence 
for  good  will  between  all  elements  of  the  industry  and 
bring  about  better  public  acceptance  of  electric  service 
and  increased  business  for  every  branch  of  the  industry. 

Too  much  emphasis,  it  seems  to  me.  has  recently  been 
jnit  on  the  question  of  who  shall  and  shall  not  share  the 
fruits  of  commercial  develojMuent  of  the  electrical  in¬ 
dustry  and  on  the  extent  to  which  each  branch  of  our 
industry  is  entitled  to  the  husiness,  if  at  all.  W’e  are 
a])parently  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that,  while  much  has 
heretofore  been  accomplished — as  is  clearly  evidenced  by 
the  aggregate  u.se  of  electrical  energy  in  this  country 
comjiared  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world — the  job  of 
complete  electrification  of  industry  generally  and  of  the 
homes  of  America,  both  city  and  rural,  is  only  just 
begun. 

Our  market  opportunities  are  vast  and  countless,  pro¬ 
vided  we  sufficiently  realize  there  exists  a  mutuality  of 
interest  in  the  matter  of  development  of  the  electrical 
indu.stry  in  every  essential  i)articular.  and  ])rovided  we 
zealouslv  guard  its  good  name  from  unfair  and  un¬ 
founded  attacks  of  the  uninformed,  who,  without  ap¬ 
parent  regard  for  the  economic  or  other  consequences 
to  our  industry  or  the  public  generally,  are  perfectly 
willing  to  make  us  an  object  of  attack  in  the  halls  of 
Congress,  in  our  various  state  capitals  and  in  municipal 
council  chambers  everywhere  for  the  ])rincipal  purpose, 
as  they  see  it.  of  putting  the  federal,  state  and  municii^al 
governments  into  our  business. 

To  overcome  this  communistic  undertaking  by  all  legi¬ 
timate  means  is  the  common  res])onsibility  of  every  man 
and  woman  in  the  electrical  indu.stry,  since  certainly 
no  one  branch  of  our  industry  can  be  kept  from  normal 
growth  without  doing  equal  injury  to  all  other  branches. 
It  is  high  time  we  think  and  act.  through  group  team¬ 
work.  for  our  common  good.  B\'  joint  effort  we  can 
acquaint  the  public  with  facts  and  not  fancies,  and  when 
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the  public  is  correctly  and  fully  informed  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear.  By  group  teamwork  in  thought  and  action 
we  can  continue  to  develop  our  industry  splendidly  to 
the  satisfaction  and  profit  of  the  public  generally  and 
ourselves. 

If  we  decide  to  go  it  alone,  each  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  thinking  and  acting  along  lines  calculated  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  single  purjxjses,  the  ever-increasing  army  of 
political  wiseacres  and  their  followers  will  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  excite  the  public  to  the  belief  that  the 
present  low  ebb  of  business  and  all  the  ills  that  have 
resulted  from  almost  two  years  of  severe  economic  strain 
are  the  outgrowth  of  sinister  schemes  worked  out  under 


cover  of  darkness  by  the  mythical  “power  trust"  and  its 
allies  in  the  entire  electrical  industry. 

After  all,  our  principal  duty  is  to  aflford  the  public, 
courteously  and  completely,  the  highest  possible  de¬ 
pendable  service.  Let  us  remember  that  the  public  every¬ 
where  is  on  edge,  tired  and  worn  from  months  of  busi¬ 
ness  uncertainty.  If  w’e  think  and  act  together,  we  can 
better  discover  in  what  respects  our  problems  are  alike 
and  wherein  they  differ  and  thereby  more  sanely  work 
out  our  many  intricate  problems,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  millions  of  people  who  rightly  look  to  us  to  de¬ 
velop  still  further  the  most  splended  industry  known 
to  man. 


T  T  ▼ 

Accidents  and  Economic  NVaste 


ACIDENTS  in  the  light  and  power  industry  result 
in  annual  direct  loss  of  $7,500,000  and  a  total 
■  direct  and  indirect  loss  of  $25,000,000  each  year. 
The  contribution  of  the  industry  to  national  welfare 
is  well  known.  It  has  made  electric  service  available  in 
ample  quantity  at  a  reasonable  price :  it  has  invested 
tnoney  in  physical  equipment  to  build  a  large  mass  of 
facilities  upon  which  it  pays  taxes,  and  it  employs  about 
300,000  men  and  women.  It  has  a]:)}died  the  best  ideas 
in  management  with  resi:)ect  to  its  business  conduct  and 
attitude  toward  employees,  but  there  still  remains  a  great 
economic  loss  resulting  from  preventable  accidents.  Each 
year  400  men  lose  a  total  of  250,000  workdays  through 
accidents.  The  direct  cost  of  these  accidents  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $25  a  year  for  each  of  the  300.000  employees 
and,  if  the  twenty-life-year  expectancy  values  are  added, 
the  gross  annual  loss  becomes  the  staggering  sum  of 
$23,500,000. 

Much  has  been  done  in  accident  prevention  work — 
for  example,  fatalities  were  four  times  as  numerous 
fifteen  years  ago — but.  comparing  individual  companies 
with  the  average  national  records,  it  is  very  evident  that 
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much  remains  to  be  done.  Accident  prevention  is  an 
executive  function,  and  safety  must  be  added  to  efficiency 
and  speed  to  get  the  desirable  characteristics  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  business. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  departmental  organization 
with  definite  resi>onsibilities  is  best  adapted  for  the  effi¬ 
cient  conduct  of  business,  and  accident  prevention  must 
fit  into  this  organization.  Responsibility  must  be  centered 
and  not  left  to  a  committee.  Each  employee  and  each 
line  executive  must  be  responsible  directly. 

Some  of  the  things  a  chief  executive  should  do  to 
promote  accident  prevention  are : 

1.  .An  accurate  accounting  should  be  had  of  the  cost 
resulting  from  accidents  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
elimination. 

2.  Line  responsibility  for  accident  prevention  should 
be  established  from  chief  executive  down  through  the 
line  organization  to  foremen  and  employees. 

3.  Adequate  measures  for  accident  prevention  should 
be  used  to  develop  employee  morale  and  improve  public 
relations. 

4.  A  monthly  report  on  accidents  should  be  read  with 
“follow-up”  to  show  what  improvement  is  being  made  in 
regard  to  accidents. 

5.  Proper  maintenance  and  ins|>ection  schedules  for 
all  operations  that  may  involve  accidents  should  be 
instituted. 

6.  A  code  of  o]:)erating  rules  should  be  established  and 
enforced. 

7.  Accident-prevention  consciousness  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  organization  through  educational  and  promo¬ 
tional  work. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  human  features  of  the 
industry  must  be  considered  in  greater  degree  than  ever 
before.  Executives  will  do  well  to  realize  this  and  appre¬ 
ciate  the  fact  that  accident  prevention  is  worthy  of  their 
efforts. 
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Residence  Service  Costs 


IT  IS  j)ro])ose(l  to  tlescribe  the  elements  of  a  typical 
metropolitan  central-station  system,  stating  investment 
costs  and  the  expenses  of  operation ;  to  compute  the 
cost  per  kilowatt-hour  ( 1 )  at  the  power-plant  switch- 
hoard.  (2)  at  the  suhstation  switchboard,  and  (3)  at 
the  meter  of  a  typical  residence  customer,  and  to  com¬ 
pare  these  costs. 

It  is  a  common  error,  hut  an  error  just  the  same,  to 
assume  that  the  cost  of  supplying  a  unit  of  energy  is 
reasonably  constant,  fluctuating  only  between  rather 
narrow  limits.  The  cost  of  a  unit  of  energy  is  not  a 
quality  of  the  unit  itself,  it  is  a  characteristic  rather  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  unit  is  delivered. 

To  all  investments  directly  allocated  there  will  he 
added  in  this  discussion  8  |)er  cent  to  cover  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  general  offices,  warehouses,  shops,  garages, 
laboratories,  and  communication  systems  and  undistrib¬ 
uted  interest  and  taxes  during  construction.  To  all 
directly  allcKrated  operating  ex])ense  items  there  will  be 
added  13  ])er  cent  to  cover  the  salaries  of  general  officers 
and  general  office  clerks,  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  general  offices,  printing  and  stationery,  legal  ex])ense. 
injuries  and  damages,  and  relief  and  pensions.  These 
atlded  percentages  are  reasonable  and  proved  by  the 
e.xperience  of  o])erating  utilities. 

.^s  to  annual  fixed  charges  on  ])lant  investment,  an 
acceptable  total  rate  for  the  same  must  be  adopted  before 
undertaking  the  computation  of  costs.  In  order  to  get 
somewhere  it  is  proposed  to  use  in  this  paj^er  a  total  of 
14  per  cent,  considered  as  made  up  of  7  per  cent  for 
return  on  investment.  44  per  cent  for  depreciation  and 
2^  per  cent  for  taxes.  Otlier  relative  magnitudes  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  reader  may  be  substituted  by  him.  Diflferent 
situations  require  differing  allowances  for  fixed  charges. 
Certain  properties  have  inherently  low  rates  of  depre- 


Allocation  of  investment  and  operat- 
ins  expenses  shows  value  of  sreater 
use  in  lowerins  costs. 

Detail  basis  of  cost  allocation. 
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ciation;  a  very  few  are  lightly  burdened  with  taxes,  and 
a  utility  of  established  credit  may  not  need  in  order  to 
obtain  and  hold  the  required  capital  as  high  a  return  as 
one  whose  standing  has  not  yet  been  proved.  The  14 
per  cent  figure  is  chosen  because  experience  shows  it  to 
i)e  suitable  in  many  re|)resentative  cases. 

In  the  system  assumed  for  this  study  there  are  four 
power  plants  equipped  with  large  steam-driven  turbo¬ 
generator  units  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  $100  per 
kilowatt  of  rated  turbine  capacity.  The  cost  includes 
land,  huildings.  boilers,  piping,  turbines,  generators, 
switchboards,  step-up  transformers,  and.  in  addition,  such 
machine  shops,  warehouses  and  offices  as  are  directly 
connected  with  the  ])ower  plants  proper. 

The  four  stations  are  connected  with  each  other  by 
interjdant  tie  lines.  Because  of  coal  delivery  and  cooling- 
water  requirements,  all  four  jdants  cannot  be  located  in 
the  city  itself.  Two  of  them  are  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  city  which  constitutes  the  center  of  load  and  deliver 
their  output  over  120.000- volt  steel-tower  transmission 
lines,  feeding  1 20.(X)0/24.000-volt  ste])-down  suhstation> 
at  the  edge  of  the  city  itself.  The  interjdant  ties  and 
the  120.000- volt  transmission  lines  may  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  ])roduction  system  and  the  cost  added  to 
the  bare  cost  of  the  generating  stations,  because  the  tie 
lines  take  the  place  of  reserve  cai)acity  and  the  120.000- 
volt  transmission  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  locating  the  power  ])lants  closer  to  the  city. 
Let  us  assume  as  the  cost  of  interplant  transmission  $18 
l)er  kilowatt  of  rated  generating  capacity,  giving  a  total 
direct  cost  of  $118  per  kilowatt  of  rated  generating 
capacity,  to  which  must  be  added  8  ])er  cent  for  overhead 
investment,  giving  $127.44  per  kilowatt  of  rated  gen¬ 
erated  capacity. 

It  is  assumed  to  be  necessary  to  keep  one  turbine  out 
of  four  in  reserve  in  case  of  breakdown,  .so  that  the  safe 
full  load  on  the  power  plants  is  not  more  than  75  per 
cent  of  their  rated  generating  capacity.  The  allowance 
for  a  sjiare  turbine  increases  the  investment  per  kilowatt 
of  working  load  to  $169.92. 

Fourteen  per  cent  for  annual  fixed  charges  on  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $169.92  ]ier  kilowatt  of  working  load  is 
$23.79  per  year.  At  an  anual  load  factor  of  50  i)er  cent. 
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a  kilowatt  of  load  will  produce  4,380  kw.-hr.,  and  the 
fixed  charges  per  kilowatt-hour  are  0.54  cent.  At  100 
per  cent  load  factor  they  are  reduced  to  0.27  cent  per 
kilowatt-hour. 

Coal  costs,  at  1.2  lb.  of  $3.50  coal  f)er  kilowatt-hour 
of  net  output,  are  0.21  cent.  Labor  and  maintenance 
expenses  may  be  assumed  at  0.14  cent  per  kilowatt-hour 
and  general  company  overhead  expense  (13  per  cent  of 
other  expenses,  excluding  fixed  charges)  will  be  0.04 
cent.  The  total  operating  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  is  0.39 
cent,  and  the  grand  total  of  all  expenses  at  the  power- 
plant  switchboard,  including  fixed  charges  and  overhead 
expense,  is  0.93  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  at  50  per  cent 
load  factor.  For  a  100  per  cent  load  factor,  if  such  a 
thing  be  possible,  the  e.xpense  is  decreased  to  0.66  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour,  because  fixed  charges  are  spread  out 
over  twice  as  many  kilowatt-hours. 

This  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  cent  per  unit  of  energy 
— the  same  unit  of  energy  for  which  the  householder 
pays  5  or  6  cents.  'I'he  difference  between  0.66  cent 
per  kilowatt-hour  and  6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  is  not 
all  profit  to  the  utility :  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  apt  to  be 
true.  There  is  a  reasonable  profit  included  in  the  price 
of  0.66  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  There  are  conditions 
under  which  energy  .sold  at  6  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  is 
not  at  all  profitable  to  the  utility. 

Costs  at  the  substation  switchboard 

In  a  metropolitan  area  such  as  is  being  considered 
the  magnitude  of  the  total  load  and  the  very  small 
requirements  of  individual  customers  make  it  impossible 
to  deliver  energy  directly  from  power  plant  to  customer. 
For  the  large  blocks  of  energy  leaving  the  power  plant 
a  transmission  .system  is  required,  as  distinguished  from 
the  distribution  system  which  handles  the  smaller  units 
of  load.  Let  us  assume,  for  a  metropolitan  area,  an 
average  transmission  distance  of  4  miles  from  the  power 
plant  or  step-down  substation  to  the  distribution  sub¬ 
station.  reached  by  350.000-circ.mil  underground  cable 
operating  at  24,000  volts. 
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550  kw.-hr.  per  year.  30  per  cent  load  factor. 


Such  a  cable  co.sts  $1.60  per  foot  installed,  or  $8,448 
|)er  mile.  A  twelve-duct  conduit  run  constructed  under 
a  concrete  pavement  costs  $8  per  foot  and.  with  a  $450 
manhole  every  250  ft..  $51,690  per  mile.  Not  all  of 
the  ducts  can  be  used.  About  half  are  reserved  for 
future  growth  or  are  needed  for  ventilation,  so  that  a 
twelve-duct  run.  on  the  average,  will  accommodate  only 
six  cables,  giving  an  effective  duct  cost  per  foot  of  cable 
of  $1.63  and  per  mile  of  cable  $8,615.  The  combined 
cost  of  cable  and  ducts  is  $17,063  per  mile,  or  $68,252 
for  4  miles,  to  which  must  be  added  8  per  cent  for  over¬ 
head  investment,  giving  $73,712  per  cable. 

A  350.000-circ.niil.  24.000-volt  cable  4  miles  long  will 
carry  9,000  kva..  but  spare  cables  must  be  provided  to 
insure  continuity  of  service,  and  the  k)ad  does  not  come 
in  convenient  units  of  9,000  kv..  so  that  in  fitting  the 
cables  to  the  load  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  waste 
capacity.  For  instance,  to  serve  a  small  substation  with 
a  load  of  only  6.000  kva.  in  a  rapidly  growing  district 
it  is  often  advisable  to  install  two  9.000-kva.  cables,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  cables  together  could 
carrv  three  times  the  maximum  load.  This  is  done  to 
provide  for  growth  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  econo¬ 
mies  resulting  from  the  standardization  of  cable  sizes. 

Diversity  also  acts  to  increase  the  necessary  number 
of  cables.  Consider  the  case  of  two  substations  each 
carrying  a  load  of  18.000  kva.  and  each  served  by  three 
cables,  two  working  and  one  spare.  One  substation,  in 
an  industrial  area,  has  a  daytime  load,  and  the  other, 
in  a  residential  area,  has  an  evening  load.  Because  of 
diversity  the  combined  maximum  load  on  the  power  sta¬ 
tion  from  the  two  substations  together  is  only  24,000 
kva.,  yet  a  total  of  six  cables  is  necessary.  Dividing 
the  power-plant  load  by  the  number  of  cables  gives  onlv 
4.000  kva.  per  cable.  The  case  cited  illustrates  how 
diversity  and  the  provision  of  spare  cables  may  reduce 
average  cable  loading  to  low  figures. 

Let  us  assume  that  good  engineering  practice,  taking 
account  of  spare  cables,  diversity  and  growth  of  the 
system,  requires  that  the  total  power-plant  load  on  1(X) 
such  cables  shall  be  about  320,000  kw.,  or  3,200  kw.  per 
cable.  The  cost  of  the  cable  and  its  ducts  is  $73,712. 
Dividing  by  3,200  kw.  gives  an  investment  in  transmis- 
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sion  cables  and  ducts  of  $23  per  kilowatt  of  power-plant 
load. 

Underground  transmission  by  cable  and  duct  is  ex])en- 
sivc.  Equivalent  overhead  capacity  may  be  built  for 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  underground  construction. 
However,  overhead  construction  can  be  used  only  in 
areas  less  congested  than  the  streets  of  a  great  city,  and 
the  very  absence  of  congestion  that  might  permit  the  use 
of  overhead  lines  would  in  itself  defea^  the  purjjose' 
because  the  line  would  then  perforce  he  much  longer 
to  reach  the  same  total  load.  The  congestion  that  forces 
underground  construction  also  produces  a  partial 
remedy  for  high  costs  in  the  form  of  concentrated  loads 
and  relatively  short  lines. 

.At  the  end  of  the  transmission  line  is  a  substation, 
housing  transformers  to  reduce  transmission  voltage  to 
primary  distribution  voltage,  regulators  to  maintain  an 
even  voltage  with  changing  loads,  and  oil  switches  to 
isolate  trouble  and  permit  the  substitution  of  reserve 
equipment  for  equipment  which  has  broken  down. 

.Substations  vary  widely  in  complexity  and  cost,  from 
a  simple  outdoor-type  transformer  resting  on  a  concrete 
mat.  with  overhead  lines,  to  a  five-story  .stone  edifice, 
with  underground  cables.  24.000-volt  oil  switches,  regu¬ 
lators,  converting  equipment  for  direct-current  service, 
the  essential  transformers  and  an  elaborate  bus.  The  cost 
of  the  sinqde.st  type  of  substation  is  $7  per  kva.  of  rated 
transformer  capacity.  The  most  expensive  type  of  sub¬ 
station  may  cost  as  much  as  $50  or  $60  per  kva.  or  even 
more. 

The  ty])e  of  substation  selected  for  this  discussion  is  a 
modern  automatic  suh.station  which  does  not  require 
attendants.  It  has  two  6.000-kva.  outdoor-type  trans¬ 
formers.  connected  through  disconnecting  potheads  to 
24,000-volt  underground  cables.  An  automatic  throwover 
on  the  4,800- volt  side  isolates  a  damaged  transformer  in 
ca.se  of  failure,  transferring  the  load  to  the  remaining 
transformer.  From  the  4.800-volt  bus  nine  feeders  carry 
the  load  to  the  feeding  points  of  the  di.strihution  system, 
h'ach  feeder  is  equipped  with  an  automatic  reclosing  oil 
switch  and  a  regulator.  The  transformers  are  cmt  of 
doors.  'I'he  4.800-volt  bus.  switches  and  regulators  are 
hf)used  in  a  simple  brick  building.  The  total  cost  of  the 
substation  is  $18.(i0  ju-r  kva.  of  transformer  capacity, 
divided  ap|woximately  as  follows: 

Per  Kva. 

Land  aiui  improvements .  $1.41 

HnildiiiR  and  outd(M)r  mat .  6.U) 

Transformers  . i.4() 

Regulators  .  2.96 

Other  equipment  .  .'i.61 

Total  . $18.60 

Tn  the  .same  way  that  the  total  rated  carrying  ca])acity 
of  transmission  cables  exceeds  the  total  power-])lant  peak, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  the  total  rated  capacities  of  sub¬ 
station  transformers  must  he  much  in  excess  of  the 
]H)wer-]4ant  ])eak.  We  will  assume  that  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  2.4  kva.  of  substation  transformer  capacity  for 
each  kilowatt  of  power-plant  peak  load.  Using  this  ratio, 
the  direct  inve.stment  at  the  .selected  substation,  which  is 
$18.f)0  ])cr  kva.  of  transformer  capacity,  becomes  $44.60 
per  kilowatt  of  power-plant  peak.  Adding  8  per  cent  for 
overhead  investment  gives  $48.17  per  kilowatt.  The 
transmission  cable  investment  is  $23.00  per  kilowatt  of 
power-plant  load.  To  this  must  he  added  $48.17  ])er  kilo¬ 
watt  for  the  substation,  giving  a  total  of  $71.17  per  kilo- 
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watt  of  power-plant  peak  for  transmission  cable  and  sub¬ 
station. 

The  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining  transmission 
lines  and  substations  is  not  so  important  a  fact(jr  as  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  investment.  The  wages  of  substa¬ 
tion  operators,  where  required,  and  the  maintenance  of 
substations  and  cables  are  the  largest  items  in  an  expen¬ 
diture  that  is  assumed  as  lying  between  0.10  cent  and 


Kvw.-Hr.  per  Customer  per  Year 

Cost  of  residence  service  at  consumptions  of 
200,  550  and  3,000  kw.-hr.  per  year 

0.15  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  of  power-plant  outi)Ut.  We 
will  use  0.15  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

To  the  investment  of  $169.92  per  kilowatt  at  the  power 
plant  has  been  added  $71.17  per  kilowatt  for  transmission 
cables  and  substation,  and  to  the  operating  cost  per  kilo¬ 
watt-hour  at  the  power  jdant  of  0.39  cent  has  been  added 
0.13  cent  for  transmission  and  substation  expenses,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  new  totals  of  $241.09  per  kilowatt  and  0.52 
cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  .At  this  point  correction  must  he 
made  for  losses  in  transmission  and  for  the  time  diversity 
between  the  several  classes  of  load. 

The  electrical  loss  in  transmission  is  taken  at  an  average 
value  of  6  per  cent  of  ])ower-plant  outjnit.  Correcting  to 
an  efficiency  of  94  per  cent  raises  the  investment  per  kilo¬ 
watt  of  substation  load  to  $256.30  and  the  operating  ex- 
jiense  per  kilowatt-hour  to  0.55  cent. 

Diversity  in  time  of  occurrence  between  the  peak  loads 
of  the  several  classes  of  service  acts  to  reduce  the  neces¬ 
sary  investment  in  power  plant  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
substations.  It  does  not  materially  affect  the  operating 
ex])enses  per  kilowatt-hour.  Tn  a  metropolitan  system 
there  may  be  as  many  as  ten  clas.ses  of  service — residence 
lighting,  short-hour  commercial  lighting,  long-hour  com¬ 
mercial  lighting,  low-voltage  ])ower.  wholesale  high-volt¬ 
age  power,  street-railway  power,  street  lighting,  railroad 
power,  etc.  The  ten  classes  of  service  have  individual 
maximum  loads,  the  simple  addition  of  which  will  aggre¬ 
gate  more  than  the  peak  load  on  the  power  j^lant.  The 
reason  is  that  the  several  class  peaks  are  not  coincident, 
but  occur  at  different  times  of  the  day  and  year.  The 
average  class  diversity,  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  sum  <»f 
the  class  demands  to  the  system  peak  load,  may  be 
assumed  as  1.4. 
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Class  diversity  is  not  a  characteristic  of  a  single  class 
of  service;  it  is  a  mutual  relationship  existing  lietween 
two  or  more  classes  of  service.  There  could  he  no  class 
diversity  in  a  system  serving  a  single  class  of  customers. 
Add  a  second  class  and  the  benefits  of  diversity  come  into 
existence.  Who  can  say  to  which  class  the  credit  is  due? 
Theories  for  dividing  the  benefits  of  diversity  between 
the  classes  of  service  are  as  numerous  and  as  bootless  as 
the  theories  for  the  ])ro]ier  distribution  of  overhead  ex¬ 
pense.  Tn  this  discussion  each  class  of  service  is  arbi¬ 
trarily  allotted  an  equal  share  in  the  savings  arising  from 
the  time  diversity  e.xisting  between  the  maximum  de¬ 
mands  of  all  the  classes.  This  is  done  by  dividing  the 
investment  per  kilowatt  of  substation  load  by  the  general 
system  diversity  factor  f)f  1.4  and  thus  reducing  it  from 
$256. to  $18vll0  per  kilowatt. 

It  is  now  ]X)ssible  to  calculate  the  cost  jier  kilowatt- 
hour  of  electrical  energy  at  the  substation  bus.  The  only 
important  variable  is  the  load  factor.  At  40  ])er  cent  load 
factor  the  cost  is  1.28  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  at  100 
per  cent  load  factor'it  is  reduced  to  0.84  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour  by  spreading  the  fixed  charges  on  the  investment 
over  a  greater  number  of  kilowatt-hours.  The  average 
annual  load  factor  for  residence  service  is  usually  below 
.^0  per  cent,  but  may  be  assumed  at  that  figure,  and  the 
corresponding  cost  of  energy  is  1.5.3  cents  per  kilowatt- 
hour  at  the  substation  bus.  This  figure  includes  fixed 
charges  and  operating  expenses  and  is  corrected  for  diver- 
sitv  and  for  electrical  losses  up  to  this  point. 

Costs  at  the  residence  customer’s  meter 

UiKMi  leaving  the  substation  it  becomes  possible  to  select 
for  study  a  distribution  area  that  is  almost  purely  residen¬ 
tial  in  character  and  by  so  doing  to  avoid  much  theoriz¬ 
ing  as  to  diversity,  peak  responsibility,  etc.,  and  as  to  the 
dividing  of  investments  and  expenses  between  two  or 
more  classes  of  service.  The  area  selected  is  one  square 
mile  of  residence  territory.  Since  all  of  the  distribution 
equipment  is  used  for  .service  to  one  class  of  customers, 
the  total  investment  may  conveniently  be  used  in  place  of 
unit  investments. 

In  a  residetitial  distribution  system  the  considerations 
of  electrical  engineering  such  as  have  governed  costs  from 
power  plant  to  substation  become  less  important.  They 
are  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  considerations  of 
mechanical  strength  and  of  distances  to  be  covered.  The 
fitting  of  the  equipment  to  the  load  is  largely  supplanted 
by  the  fitting  of  equi]mient  to  the  territory  which  must  be 
served.  Pounds  and  feet  instead  of  amperes  and  volts 
become  the  controlling  factors. 

It  follows  that  costs  are  out  of  proportion  to  the  rather 
small  quantities  of  current  carried.  Conversely,  there  are 
items  of  distribution  equipment,  notably  poles  and 
primary  and  secondary  copper,  which  would  not  have  to 
be  increased  to  handle  a  large  increase  in  load.  An 
increasing  load  occasions  some  increase  in  the  cost  of  line 
transformers  and  in  service  connections  and  meters,  but 
not  proportionately.  The  result  is  that  light  loads  pro¬ 
duce  very  high  unit  costs  and  additional  loading  brings 
relatively  small  increments  in  cost.  The  loading  assumed 
herein  is  that  resulting  from  a  customer  density  of  2,240 
per  square  mile,  each  customer  requiring  550  kw.-hr.  per 
year.  The  stated  density  is  that  actually  found  in  a  large 
city,  and  the  consumption  is  the  national  average  for  all 
residence  customers. 


From  the  substation  to  the  feeding  point  at  the  center 
of  load  of  the  premised  square  mile  of  residence  territory 
there  is  required  a  4.800-volt,  three-phase  feeder  assumed 
to  lie  4,600  ft.  long.  For  the  first  2,300  ft.  the  feeder  is 
a  450, 000-circ.mil.  underground  cable,  which  with  its 
ducts  costs  $7,430.  This  will  serve  two  of  the  premised 
square  miles.  At  a  cable  pole  the  feeder  emerges  from 
the  ducts  and  divides  into  two  overhead  circuits  of  No. 
0000  copper  wire  on  40-ft.  wooden  poles,  each  circuit 
adequate  to  service  its  square  mile  of  territory.  Each 
branch  is  2.300  ft.  long  and  costs  $2,050.  Adding  to  the 
cost  of  one  overhead  branch  half  of  the  cost  of  the  450.- 
000-circ.mil  cable  gives  $5,765  as  the  total  cost  of  the 
feeder  for  a  square  mile  of  territory. 

The  backbone  of  the  di.stribution  system  is  a  network 
of  three-phase  No.  2  primary  ring  mains.  6.15  miles  in 
total  length,  which  is  tapped  at  intervals  by  single-phase 
No.  6  primaries,  aggregating  7.1  miles  in  length,  leading 
to  the  line  transformers,  which  are  mostly  10  kva.,  and 
which  sum  up  to  1,130  kva.  The  secondaries  are  No.  2 
cop|)er,  18.1  miles  total  length,  single-pha.se.  230-115 
volts.  Supporting  the  wires  there  are  1.015  40-ft.  West¬ 
ern  cedar  poles  and  60  25-ft.  stubs.  The  40-ft.  pole  is  of 
the  minimum  height  permitted  by  city  regulations. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  many  types  of  primarv 
and  secondary  distribution  for  residence  .service,  but  the 
(liflFerence  in  final  costs  between  the  .several  systems  seems 
to  be  insufficient  to  change  conclusions. 

In  the  square  mile  there  are  4.381  lots.  35  ft.  or  40  ft. 
wide  and  about  120  ft.  deep.'  Forty-six  per  cent  (2,015) 
of  the  lots  (an  average  for  the  city  of  Detroit )  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  houses,  so  that  there  are  2.01 5  service  connections, 
of  which  806  have  two  No.  8  wires,  1.008  three  No.  8 
wires  and  201  three  No.  6  wires.  There  are  2,240  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  equipped  with  860  5-amp.,  two-wire  meters. 
1.065  10-amp.,  three-wire  meters  and  215  25-amp.,  three- 
wire  meters.  In  certain  cases  one  service  connection 
.serves  more  than  one  customer. 

The  total  cost  of  the  distribution  system  in  the  square 
mile  is  as  follows : 


Feeder  .  $5,765.(X) 

Poles  and  fixtures  .  34,702.52 

Primaries  and  secondaries,  including  guying 

and  tree  trimming . 29,207.91 

Line  transformers  and  installations .  17,293.74 

Services .  9,371.74 

Meters .  21.897.00 


Total  . . . $118,237.91 

Add  8  per  cent  overhead  investment  .  ....  9.462.09 


Total  .  $127,700.00 


Fourteen  per  cent  annual  fixed  charges  on  $127,700  are 
$17,878.  The  total  annual  consumption  of  2,240  custom¬ 
ers.  each  using  550  kw.-hr.  per  year,  is  1,232,000  kw.-hr.. 
and  dividing  this  into  the  annual  fixed  charges  of  $17,878 
gives  1.45  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  the  fixed  charges  per 
kilowatt-hour  on  the  distribution  investment.  Note  that 
the  fixed  charges  per  kilowatt-hour  on  the  distribution 
investment  (1.45  cents)  are  nearly  as  great  as  the  total 
cost  of  energy  per  kilowatt-hour  as  it  leaves  the  sub¬ 
station  bus  ( 1.53  cents). 

Operating  and  maintenance  expenses  on  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  from  substation  bus  to  the  customer’s  meter 
are  not  so  large  as  the  fixed  charges.  They  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  0.26  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  This  is  a 
conservative  figure,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  but  2.5  per  cent  on  the  investment.  Adding 
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f3  per  cent  for  overhead  operatinj;  expense  brings  this 
item  to  0.29  cent  jjcr  kilowatt-hour. 

The  largest  single  item  in  the  cost  of  operating  and 
maintaining  a  distribution  system  is  the  maintenance  of 
lines.  .\  measurable  element  of  this  ex])ense  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  necessity  for  moving  ])oles  out  of  the  way 
for  street  widening  and  paving  projects,  or  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  proj^erty  owners  who  have  garages  of)en- 
ing  on  alleys,  etc.  .Another  element  in  line  maintenance 
costs  is  the  repair  of  damage  done  by  storms.  The  ne.xt 
largest  item  is  the  cost  of  the  continual  setting  and 
removing  of  meters  and  line  transformers  as  load  condi¬ 
tions  change  and  customers  move  from  old  houses  to  new 
and  from  one  place  to  another.  The  testing  of  meters  is 
required  periodically  by  regulatory  commissions.  If  it 
costs  $1  to  make  a  test  once  in  five  years,  the  cost  iier 


kilowatt-hour  for  this  item  alone  is  0.04  cent.  The  cost  of 
trimming  trees  to  keep  branches  away  from  the  lines  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year  because  city  foresters  are 
requiring  that  the  trimming  he  less  drastic:  hence  it  must 
he  minimized  on  each  occasion  and  repeated  at  more 
frequent  intervals  to  keep  ahead  of  the  natural  growth  of 
the  trees. 

It  is  recalled  that  the  cost  of  energy  at  the  substation 


bus  at  a  30  per  cent  annual  load  factor  was  1.53  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour.  The  electrical  losses  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  system  from  the  substation  to  the  customer’s  meter 
are  assumed  as  10.7  per  cent  of  power-plant  output, 
divided  as  follows : 


Per  Cent 

Feeder  and  primaries .  . . . . 

.  0.1 

Line  transformers: 

.  1.3 

Core  loss  . 

.  3.8 

Secondaries  .  . 

.  3.7 

Meters . 

.  1.8 

Total  loss . 

.  10.7 

Correcting  for  this  further  loss  of  10.7  ])er  cent  of 
output  increa.ses  the  cost  of  energy  at  the  substation 
switchboard  (1.53  cents)  to  1.73  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
.\dding  1.45  cents  for  fixed  charges  in  the  di.stribution 
inve.stment  and  0.29  cent  for  the  operation  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  distribution  system  gives  a  total  cost  at  the 
customer’s  meter  of  3.47  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  the 
electrical  energy  delivered  and  used. 

Utilization,  commercial  and  new-business  costs 

W  e  have  now  itemized  and  evaluated  the  elements  of 
cost  involved  in  generating  the  energy  and  moving  it  from 
the  power  house  to  the  customer’s  meter,  but  these  items 
do  not  constitute  a  complete  .statement  of  cost.  There 
remain  the  costs  of  reading  meters,  preparing  bills,  col¬ 
lecting  and  recording  payments,  writing  off  the  uncollect¬ 
ible  accounts,  receiving  the  customer’s  order  for  service 
and  canceling  it  when  the  service  is  terminated,  instruct¬ 
ing  customers  in  the  use  of  service,  answering  questions, 
renewing  burned-out  fuses,  supplying  incandescent  lamps 
and  inspecting  and  repairing  appliances. 

The  electric  utility  in  many  instances  supplies  lamps  to 
its  customers  without  separate  charge,  the  rate  for  serv¬ 
ice  covering  the  cost  of  the  lamps.  The  utility,  buying  in 
quantity,  can  purchase  lamps  more  cheaply  than  can  its 
customers  as  individuals,  and  it  does  not  indulge  in  the 
expensive  luxuries  of  cheap  and  inefficient  and  short-lived 
lanqis.  1  f  the  utility  undertakes  to  renew  without  charge 
the  lam])s  burned  out  in  service,  it  may  expect  to  furnish 


the  equivalent  of  ten  40-watt  or  50-watt  tungsten  lamps 
to  each  residence  customer  in  a  year’s  time.  The  cost 
of  a  free  lamp  service,  with  an  allowance  for  over¬ 
head  expense,  will  then  be  about  0.24  cent  per  kilowatt- 
hour  sold. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  customer’s  service  will  he  inter¬ 
rupted  occasionally  by  blown  fuses  or  other  minor 
troubles.  1'he  customer  might  be  left  to  struggle  with  his 
own  darkness,  but  he  much  prefers  the  privilege  of  calling 
on  the  utility.  .X  tri])  to  rei)lace  fuses  costs  about  80 
cents,  and  an  experienced  average  of  a  little  more  than 
one  call  a  year  per  customer  means  a  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  sold  of  0.16  cent. 

Free  renewals  of  worn-out  cords  for  electric  flatirons 
and  minor  rej^airs  and  adjustments  of  electric  apidiances 
are  most  welcome  to  the  customer  and  are  best  done  by 
the  utility,  with  the  cost  included  in  the  rate  for  electric 
service.  The  tested  expenditure  of  60  cents  per  year  for 
each  customer  is  a  very  wise  addition  to  the  cost  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  is  equivalent  to  only  0.11  cent  i)er  kilowatt-hour 
sold.  Even  at  this  low  figure  the  labor  of  keeping  appli¬ 
ances  in  order  is  more  than  the  labor  for  the  operation  of 
the  power  houses  that  generate  the  current. 

Two  other  less  important  items  of  customer  .service  are 
interesting  because  of  their  nature.  .\  continual  checking 
of  vc»ltage  to  assure  good  .service,  supjdemented  by  the 
following  up  of  “poor  light’’  complaints  received  from 
customers,  and  the  investigation  of  complaints  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  radio  reception  are  found  to  amount  to  0.03 
cent  jxm  kilowatt-hour  sold. 

These  utilization  expen.ses  for  free  lamps,  fuse  calls, 
appliance  repairs,  voltage  and  radio  complaints  total  0.54 
cent  per  kilowatt-hour  sold.  Note  that  these  expenses 
( with  the  partial  e.xception  of  lanq^s)  do  not  vary  jmopor- 
tionately  to  the  number  of  kilowatt-hours  con.sumed.  In 
fact,  they  are  more  nearly  independent  of  consumption 
than  proportional  to  it.  The  kilowatt-hour  is  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  only  a  convenient  means  of  computing  a  unit  cost. 
.\s  to  lamps,  if  all  energy  sold  were  used  in  lamps,  the 
stated  figure  would  be  somewhat  increased. 

The  necessity  for  transacting  business  with  a  great 
number  of  small  customers  occasions  .some  investment  of 
capital  and  a  large  item  of  operating  expense.  .\  certain 
utility  .serving  23  cities  and  64  villages  in  contiguity  to  one 
another  has  477,870  residence  customers.  To  maintain 
business  relations  with  them  the  utility  has  66  commercial 
branch  offices.  The  investment  in  office  buildings  and 
equipment  u.sed  in  this  work  is  $3,226,000.  Fourteen  per 
cent  annual  charges  on  this  inve.stment.  plus  the  rental  of 
some  of  the  offices  that  are  leased  instead  of  owned,  plus 
the  wages  of  janitors  and  watchmen,  and  plus  mainte¬ 
nance  costs,  total  $765.4(X)  annually.  This  is  $1.35  annu¬ 
ally  per  customer,  and  for  the  residence  customer  con¬ 
suming  550  kw.-hr.  annually  it  is  0.25  cent  ])er  kilowatt- 
hour  .solely  for  the  provision  of  office  space. 

.■\n  extensive  staff  of  clerks  is  needed  to  transact  the 
business,  to  take  orders  for  service  and  for  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  service,  answer  questions,  accept  payments  on 
bills,  renew  burned-out  lamps  and  investigate  and  adjust 
complaints.  In  one  year  3,820,000  commercial  transac¬ 
tions  with  customers  were  handled  by  the  large  utility 
used  as  an  example,  and  this  figure  does  not  include  the 
testing,  setting  or  reading  of  meters,  the  delivery  of  bills, 
trouble  calls  or  the  collection  of  overdue  accounts.  The 
total  cost  of  operating  the  commercial  offices  was  a  little 
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iiKTre  than  $1,000,000,  or  $1.91  per  year  per  customer, 
p'or  a  residence  customer  using  only  550  kw.-lir.  per  year 
this  cost  is  0.35  cent  per  kilowatt-hour.  The  cost  of 
answering  a  residence  customer’s  questions  is  more  than 
the  cost  of  coal  to  generate  his  energy. 

Xo  matter  how  small  a  customer  may  be,  the  utility 
must  keej)  a  separate  ledger  account  of  his  debits  and 
credits.  For  a  utility  having  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
customers  the  billing  office  will  issue  millions  of  bills  each 
vear.  It  will  have  literally  hundreds  of  customers’  ledgers 
and  scores  of  clerks  engaged  in  posting  and  balancing 
them.  The  bimonthly  billing  (in  place  of  monthly  bill¬ 
ing)  of  residence  customers  where  adopted  has  eflFected  a 
saving  in  these  costs,  and  machine  billing  has  made  it 
possible  to  turn  out  bills  by  the  million,  but  it  still  costs 
16  cents  a  bill,  or  96  cents  a  year,  to  bill  the  residence 
customer.  This  is  0.17  cent  per  kilowatt-hour. 

The  cost  of  reading  meters  has  been  reduced  to  8  cents 
per  meter  rearling,  or  48  cents  per  annum,  which  is  0.09 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  sold. 

d'he  reading  of  the  meter  and  the  preparation  of  the 
customer’s  bill  do  not  complete  the  job.  Even  a  liberal 
discount  for  prompt  payment  does  not  insure  the  payment 
of  all  hills.  The  collection  staff  must  mop  up  the  slow 
accounts,  and  eventually  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  hope  of 
collecting  the  dregs  of  the  billing,  which  may  amount  to 
about  1  per  cent.  A  reasonable  allowance  for  collection 
expense  is  10  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  for  uncollecti¬ 
ble  bills  it  is  0.06  cent  per  kilowatt-hour  sold. 

The  last  item  of  expense  is  that  for  the  development  of 
new  business.  Advertising  is  used  to  a  certain  extent  to 
keep  customers  informed  of  advances  in  the  art  and  of 
new  services  available,  but  a  greater  expenditure  is 
incurred  in  teaching  methods  of  using  the  service  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  results  from  it.  The  utility  often  bears 
a  part  of  the  expen.se  of  installing  equijnnent  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home.  The  result  is  of  material  benefit  to  the 
customer  and  to  the  utility,  and  a  reasonable  expenditure 
of  jrerhaps  24  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  sold  is  anqdv 
justified. 

This  com])letes  the  listing  and  evaluation  of  expen.se 
items.  The  summary  is  contained  in  the  accompanying 
table. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  many  of  the  costs  and  ratios 
that  have  been  used  to  build  up  this  synthesis  of  the  cost 
of  residence  service  are  taken  from  the  records  of  one 
utility  operating  in  a  large  city,  but  these  have  been  su])- 
plemented  or  confirmed  by  data  from  more  general 
sources  wherever  possible.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that 
they  may  not  he  entirely  applicable  under  the  difficult 
conditions  pre.sented  by  a  sparsely  settled  area  with  widelv 
scattered  customers,  nor  by  a  poverty-stricken  community 
in  which  the  customers  cannot  afford  the  service  thev 
need,  nor  by  a  mountainous  country  with  pole  settings 
blasted  out  of  the  solid  rock,  nor  by  a  non-industrial  terri- 
tor\  with  its  vicious  lighting  peaks,  nor  by  unreliable  and 
expensive  water  ]towers  subject  to  droughts,  nor  by  ex¬ 
pensive  coal,  nor  by  a  score  of  other  situations  that  funda¬ 
mentally  afifect  the  cost  of  service.  This  statement  of 
costs  must  be  accepted  for  what  it  is,  as  applying  to  resi¬ 
dence  service  in  a  prosperous,  industrial  community 
favorably  located  and  rapidly  growing. 

W  e  have  seen  that  the  cost  to  supply  energy  to  a  high 
load- factor  customer  at  the  power-plant  switchboard  may 
be  as  low  as  0.66  cent  per  kilowatt-hour,  and  we  have 


Costs  Summarized  and  Compared 


(.\t  custoiner’ts  meter,  30  percent  load  factor,  ,5r>0  kw.-hr.  per  year) 

Cents  p.er 
Kw.-Hr. 

I’ower-plant  inveHtiiienI 

$100  per  kw.  of  rated  peneratinK  capacity;  add  inter¬ 
plant  ties  and  120-kv.  transmissions;  add  overhead 
investment ;  correct  for  2h  per  cent  reserve  capacity, 

1.4  general  system  diversity  and  16.7  per  cent  loss..  0.7S 
rower-plant  operation 

1.2  lb.  of  $3.50  coal  per  kw.-hr.  of  net  output;  labor, 
maintenance  and  overhead  amount  to  0.16  cent  per 
kw.-hr.  of  net  output;  correct  for  16.7  per  cent  loss  0.47 


TransmiNHlon  and  sabstation  investment 

Pour  miles  of  24,000-volt,  350,000-circ.mll  cable  (and 
ducts)  carrying  3,200  kw.  per  cable;  semi-outdoor 
automatic  sub.station  at  $18.60  per  kva.  of  trans¬ 
former  capacity ;  2.4  kva.  per  kw.  of  power-plant 
peak;  add  overhead  Investment;  correct  for  1.4  gen¬ 
eral  system  diversity  and  16.7  per  cent  loss . 

Transmission  and  substation  operation 

0.13  cent  per  kw.-hr.  of  power-plant  output:  corre<t 
for  16.7  per  cent  loss . 


0.33 


0.16 


Distribution  system  Invet^ment 

A  square  mile  of  residence  territory ;  one  feeder,  4,600 
ft.  long,  partly  underground,  1,015  poles,  32.65  miles 
of  primary  wire  and  ring  mains,  1,130  kva.  of  line 
transformers,  54.3  miles  of  secondary  wire,  2,015 
service  connections  and  2,240  meters;  costing,  with 
overhead  investment,  $127,700 .  1.45 


Distribution  system  operation 

Maintaining  lines,  moving  lines,  testing  meters,  setting 
and  removing’  meters  and  transformers ;  2.5  per 
cent  of  distribution  investment .  0.29 


Utilization  expenses 

Ten  40-watt  lamps  per  year  per  customer .  0.24 

One  fuse  call  per  year  per  cu.stomer .  0.16 

Appliance  repairs .  o.ll 

Radio  interference  and  voltage  tests .  0.03 

Commeroial  expense 

Office  space  .  0.25 

Contract  routine  and  questions .  0.35 

Billing — six  bills  per  year .  0.17 

Reading  meters  six  times  per  year .  .  0.09 

Collection  expense  . ^ .  o.io 

Uncollectible  bills — 1  per  cent  of  billing.  .  .  0.06 


New-bnsiness  expense 

Instructions  in  the  use  of  appliances,  installation  costs, 

advertising,  etc .  0.24 


Total  cost  per  kw.-hr.  sold  for  550  kw.-hr.  pci- 

year  at  30  per  cent  annual  load  factor .  5.28 


computed  the  cost  to  a  large  industrial  customer  taking 
energy  at  primary  voltage  over  a  short  line  from  the  sub¬ 
station,  and  having  a  load  factor  of  40  per  cent,  as  1.28 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  .And  yet  the  cost  of  a  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  energy  to  a  residence  customer  is  5.28  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour,  or  four  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  fac¬ 
tory  energy  and  nine  times  the  cost  of  high-load- factor 
energy  at  the  power  plant.  The  energy  itself,  except 
perhaps  for  voltage,  is  identical  at  the  three  places.  A 
kilowatt-hour  will  heat  equal  quantities  of  water  or  pro¬ 
vide  equal  quantities  of  mechanical  ener^  through  a 
motor,  or  of  light  in  a  lamp,  wherever  it  may  be :  but 
the  cost  of  generating  and  delivering  it  may  range,  under 
varying  circumstances  commonly  met  with,  from  0.66 
cent  to  5.28  cents  or  higher,  all  of  these  costs  being  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  assumjition  of  the  same  rate  of  return  to  the 
utility  upon  its  used  and  useful  investment. 

The  foregoing  computation  of  costs  is  equally  fair  to 
all  classes  of  service.  Note  that  the  rate  of  return.  7  per 
cent  on  the  invested  capital,  is  uniform  throughout  the 
discussion,  so  that  the  high  cost  of  service  to  the  small 
customer  does  not  result  from  the  assessment  of  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  high  return  on  the  investment  to  serve 
him.  Overhead  expenses  and  investments  are  spread 
evenly  over  all  items,  and  the  advantages  of  diversity  are 
given  equally  to  all  classes  of  service.  The  residence 
service  is  not  discriminated  against  at  any  point  in  this 
synthesis  of  costs ;  and  yet  the  computed  cost  of  a  kilo¬ 
watt-hour  for  residence  service  under  these  premises  is 
about  nine  times  as  large  as  the  cost  of  an  identical  kilo¬ 
watt-hour  taken  at  the  power  plant  bus  at  100  per  cent 
load  factor. 
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Booths  more  invitins. 

Varying  degrees  of  dramatization 


business;  but  the  doubt  arises  whether  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  did  not  lose  an  opportunity  to  build  business  for  the 
future  by  not  giving  equal  weight  to  commercial  and 
industrial  develojmicnts.  particularly  applications  of  elec¬ 
tric  heat  for  heat  treating,  melting,  enameling,  and  so 
forth. 


MPHASIS  upon  the  opportunities  to 


increase 

1^  domestic  usage  of  electric  service,  and  consecpiently 
-i — ^  revenue,  was  the  dominating  characteristic  of  the 
exhibits  this  year,  if  one  may  trust  to  general  impres¬ 
sions.  This  concentration  on  domestic  load  building  was 
quite  logical,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  developing  new 
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Domestic  Uses 


Enginecrins  developments  must  be 
studied  to  realize  significance. 


Business  inachines  and  methods  to  facilitate  the  ninnerons  kinds  of  devices,  left  the  impression  that  they 
mechanization  of  accounting,  billing,  etc.,  were  prom-  had  been  subordinated,  but  the  smaller  opportunity  af- 
inent,  suggesting  the  (juestion  whether  the  economies  in  forded  by  these  displays  for  dramatization  may  account 
overhead  expense  made  possible  by  such  devices  are  as  for  this  feeling. 

extensively  applied  as  they  might  be.  There  was  a  marked  tendency  this  year  to  make  booths 

h'ngineering  displays,  while  they  collectively  involved  more  inviting.  .Attractive  decorations,  fountains,  shrub- 


bery,  flowers,  use  of  light  to  focus  attention  and  more 
extensive  lounging  facilities  arrested  attention  and  in¬ 
vited  footsore  visitors  to  stop,  rest  and  converse  a  while. 

Dramatization  of  displays  was  most  prominent  in 
booths  exhibiting  household  devices.  Hut  some  exhibi¬ 
tors  of  technical  products  accom])lished  excellent  results 
through  singling  out  their  most  recent  developments  and 
making  them  as  well  as  other  exhibits  .self-explanatory, 
by  means  of  prominently  labeled  cut-away  sections,  ex¬ 
posed  mechanisms,  large-scale  diagrams  showing  posi¬ 
tions  of  ai^plications.  large  installation  pictures  and 
detailed  drawings  with  data  and  demonstration  efjuip- 
ment.  As  much  cannot  he  .said  for  other  booths  where  a 
visitor  could  find  out  what  was  new  only  by  consulting 
an  attendant.  Frequently  these  attendants  were  busy 
talking  with  .some  grouj).  so  the  visitors  ]iassed  on  with¬ 
out  iiKjuiry.  Labeling  articles,  with  a  ])rinted  explana¬ 
tion  of  their  significance,  would  have  added  much  to  the 
attraction  of  such  booths. 

Two  extremes  were  observed:  There  were  exhibits 
which  embodied  chiefly  new  or  greatly  improved  devices; 
there  were  others  which  contained  such  a  variety  of 
<levices  that  a  visitor  without  a  per.sonal  escort  left  with 
only  the  imjiression  that  diverse  products  were  shown 
hut  with  no  specific  ideas  of  applications.  ,\gain.  the 
labeling  of  features  would  have  greatly  aided  the  over¬ 
burdened  attendants  or  drawn  visitors  to  displays  the 
significance  of  which  was  not  readily  api^arent. 

.Among  the  household-device  displays,  ranges,  water 
heaters,  washers,  ironers  and  refrigerators  were  so 
prominent  that  no  one  could  leave  the  convention  with¬ 
out  vividly  recalling  these  opportunities  for  domestic  load 
building.  Other  household  devices  too  numerous  to 
mention  greeted  the  eye  on  every  hand.  In  these  dis- 

▼ 


plays  were  occasional  suggestions  for  the  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  cooking  and  baking,  commercial  refrigeration  and 
water  cooling.  .\])paratus  for  cooling  the  air  and  for 
heating  rooms  was  evident  to  the  close  observers. 

Some  dramatically  displayed  applications  of  lighting 
eciuipment  suggested  various  ways  in  which  new  or  im¬ 
proved  light  sources  or  new  or  improved  ways  of  com¬ 
bining  standard  products  could  he  used  to  produce  both 
esthetic  and  utilitarian  effects  indoors  and  outdoors.  Xew 
gaseous-tube  lamps,  producing  various  colors,  and  equijv 
ment  for  beautifying  shrubbery  and  foliage  at  night  were 
instances  in  point. 

hnigineering  displays  were  both  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
trical.  with  the  latter  predominating.  So  far  as  number 
of  exhibitors  was  concerned,  the  displays  ranked  in  about 
the  following  order:  Line  materials,  insulators,  wire  and 
cable,  lamps  and  lighting  equipment,  meters,  relays  and 
instruments,  high-tension  equipment,  circuit  breakers  and 
switches.  Mechanical  disjdays  featured  meters  and  con¬ 
trol.  combustion  equipment,  preheaters  and  superheaters, 
and  valves,  fittings  and  tubes  made  of  various  metals. 
Hut  again  the  methods  of  display  subordinated  the  im¬ 
portance  of  some  exhibits  and  elevated  others  to  a  prom¬ 
inence  not  evident  from  an  analysis  of  the  exhibition 
directory. 

W'here  a  (juestioning  attitude  supplemented  the  lure 
of  dramatized  exhibits,  products  and  applications  of 
interest  which  might*  otherwise  have  been  overlooked 
were  revealed.  Even  then  a  visitor  was  likely  to  leave 
with  new  ideas  almost  sure  to  become  "scrambled"  unless 
he  took  notes  and  arranged  to  have  literature  forwarded 
to  him. 

The  disj)lays  of  the  national  sections  of  the  N.E.L.A. 
on  each  side  of  the  stage  merited  study. 

T  T 


Prize  Winners  of  the  Public  Speaking  Contest 


First  Prizes:  Claude  E.  Miller  and 
Lucille  Harris.  Wichita  Gas  &  Electric 
Company.  Wichita.  Kan. 

Second  fVizes:  Thomas  F.  Roach, 
Southern  Colorado  Power  Company, 
Pueblo.  Colo.,  and  .Alice  Marshall  Adams, 
Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 

Third  Prizes:  Paul  F.  Fitzsimmons, 
Cambridge  (Mass.)  Electric  Light  Com¬ 
pany.  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Hroeker.  Pacific 
Gas  &  Electric  Company. 

Back  Row  (left  to  right) — Paul  F.  Fitzsim¬ 
mons,  W.  S.  VMvian.  chairman  speakers'  com¬ 
mittee;  Thomas  F.  Roach.  Claude  E.  Miller. 

Sitting — Mrs.  Lillian  Broeker,  Alice  Marshall 
.Adams.  Lucille  Harris. 
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GHOSTS 


Indefinite  seneralities  charsed  asainst 
the  power  industry  by  irresponsible 
people. 

The  charses  and  the  answers  outlined. 


ONE  of  the  difficulties  confronting  the  electric  light 
and  power  industry  at  the  present  time  is  that 
the  criticism  to  which  it  is  l)eing  subjected  comes 
mainly  from  irresponsible  sources.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  that  men  in  high  public  office,  such  as  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  and  the  governors  of  several 
of  our  states,  are  to  be  accused  of  deliberate  misstate¬ 
ments.  d'hough  men  in  public  office  have  the  means, 
they  do  not  always  have  the  time  ])ersonally  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  facts  on  the  many  important  public 
problems  with  which  they  must  deal.  As  a  result,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  public  writings  and  utterances  of 
many  of  them  are  prepared  by  others  in  whom  they 
presumably  have  confidence.  So  widespread  has  this 
practice  become  that  the  unidentihed  author  has  come 
to  he  known,  in  newspaper  parlance,  as  the  “ghost.”  We 
must  be  charitable,  therefore,  if  on  public  subjects  some 
of  the  orators  of  the  political  industry  often  seem  to  be 
"talking  through  their  hats."  They  have  merely  been 
ill-advised  and  misinformed  by  their  “ghosts.” 

In  the  many  shades  of  iTolitical  thought  which  comprise 
our  public  opinion  there  are  those  who  sincerely  believe 
in  a  paternalistic  government — that  the  idea  of  private 
profit  is  not  compatible  with  public  service,  and  that  such 
communal  action  is  necessary  to  avoid  a  great  disparity 
of  wealth,  income  and  ojjportunity.  The  economic,  as 
well  as  ])olitical,  mono))oly  of  the  state  is  a  consumma¬ 
tion  so  ardently  to  be  desired,  these  thinkers  believe,  that 
they  hold  it  is  justifiable  if.  in  tbe  furtberance  of 
the  cause  of  so-called  “social  justice.”  unreliable  informa¬ 
tion  and  even  actual  misstatements  are  employed.  They 
consider  that  they  are  fighting  an  unprincipled  and 
unscrupulous  adversary  fully  capable  of  taking  care  of 
Itself.  The  end  justifies  the  means,  in  their  opinion,  and 
high  idealism  readily  stoops  to  conquer  by  dishonesty. 

They  have  selected  the  electric  light  and  power  indus¬ 
try  for  government  ownership  as  an  entering  wedge,  for 
they  would  nationalize  all  industries.  One  of  their 
orators  at  a  recent  council  of  war  said :  “We  have  come, 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  know,  almost  to  universal  monopoly 
in  all  goods  that  enter  the  world  markets.  We  talk  about 
public  utilities,  the  power  trust — there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  power  trust  and  the  oil  trust  and  the  banking 
trust  and  a  multitude  of  other  trusts,  and  thev  all  act 
together.” 

hat  are  these  misstatements  and  distortions  of  fact 
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]' ice-President  Sortli  American  Company 


regarding  the  electric  light  and  power  industry?  All 
of  them,  our  opponents  say,  are  based  upon  evidence 
gathered  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  present  investigation  is  now  in  its  fourth  year, 
and  its  reports  and  exhibits  to  date  for  the  jjartly  com¬ 
pleted  job  comprise  32  volumes  of  more  than  14,000 
printed  pages — already  a  rather  large  job  of  reading  for 
the  most  studious  statesman  or  the  most  industrious 
“ghost.” 

.\s  an  illustration  of  what  fancy  rhetoric  and  fanciful 
imagination  has  done.  I  am  going  to  enumerate  a  dozen 
of  the  more  important  misstatements,  quoted  in  the 
words  of  political  orators  and  their  “ghosts,”  together 
with  some  comment  by  way  of  correction. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  1  is  as  follows: 

Rfccnt  investigation  by  tli®  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
shown  that  those  who,  in  the  main,  control  the  supply  of  elec¬ 
tricity  have  organized  themselves  into  the  most  gigantic,  far- 
reaching  and  comprehensive  monofKjly  which  has  ever  been 
devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 

The  fact  is  well  known  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  investigation  of  corporate  holdings  in  1927, 
made  under  the  Senate  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Norris,  found  that  no  “power  trust”  existed.  The  evi¬ 
dence  reported  by  the  same  commission  in  its  present 
investigation,  under  the  Senate  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Walsh  of  Montana,  has  so  far  not  disclosed  any 
changes  in  fact  which  should  alter  its  ])revious  conclu¬ 
sion.  If  this  “ghost”  charge  is  true,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  so  to  report  and  of  the 
approjiriate  department  of  the  government  to  restrain 
this  imagined  gigantic  monopoly. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  2: 

This  gigantic  trust  has  secretly  enmeshed  its  slimy  fingers  in 
the  warp  and  wix)t  of  human  life. 

Those  who  make  such  a  grotesque,  vague  charge  can 
|K)int  to  no  American  business  whose  activities  have  been 
so  fully  and  constantly  illuminated  as  those  of  public 
utility  corporations.  Their  regulation  is  bottomed  ujx)n 
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the  idea  of  complete  publicity.  Not  only  are  their  cor¬ 
porate  acts  matters  of  public  scrutiny,  but  the  accounts 
of  operating  companies  must  conform  to  practices  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  state  regulatory  authorities  and  are  subject 
to  audit  and  approval  by  these  same  authorities.  In 
many  states  the  records  have  been  an  open  lx)ok  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  It  is  inconceivable  how,  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  the  regulatory  authority  and  the 
vigilance  of  inquiring  and  sometimes  hostile  newspapers, 
any  of  the  operations  of  any  public  utility  company  could 
be  long  conducted  in  secret,  even  should  it  desire  so  to 
conduct  them. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  3 : 

How  heavily  every  home  is  being  drained!  ...  It  makes  its 
unholy  levy  upon  all  classes  of  people — the  student,  poring  over 
his  lessons,  contributes  his  share:  the  washerwoman,  supporting 
her  fatherless  children,  cannot  escape  the  financial  e.xactions  of 
the  power  trust. 

The  fact  remains  uncontroverted  that  electric  service 
is  the  only  item  in  the  household  budget  that  has 
decreased  continuously  since  191-1 — that  it  re])resents  only 
one  cent  out  of  each  dollar  of  the  average  family’s 
expenses.  Of  course,  the  “ghosts”  of  government  owner¬ 
ship  oratory  cautiously  sidestep  the  fact  that  the  average 
cost  of  government  i)er  family,  which  in  1913  was  six 
times  the  average  family  electric  bill,  has  increased  to 
fifteen  times  the  average  family  electric  bill  of  $31.  The 
cost  of  government  is  fifteen  times  as  exorbitant — and 
here  1  enqdoy  the  word  literally — as  the  cost  of  electricity 
in  the  household.  The  cost  of  electricity  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing.  according  to  the  latest  reports  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau,  continues  to  average  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  4: 

Tile  secret  agents  of  this  trust  have  gone  into  political  partner¬ 
ship  with  the  lower  elements  of  humanity  and  have  undertaken 
to  and  in  many  cases  have  succeeded  in  corrupting  public  officials. 
....  They  own  and  operate  the  party  machinery. 

This  is  important,  if  true.  Such  practices,  if  they 
exist,  are  felonies  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  The 
investigations  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  do  not 
di.sclose  a  singU‘  instance  of  such  corrujition.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  “corrupting  public  officials"  is  the  prescribed 
item  in  the  cause  for  action  in  the  briefs  in  debate  for 
public  ownershi]).  It  is  a  charge  that  sounds  important  in 
print  or  in  oratory. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  5 : 

The  evidence  shows  that  they  have  continuously  and  unremit¬ 
tingly  watered  the  stock  of  their  numerous  corporations,  paying 
no  attention  whatever  to  their  investments,  but  charging  rates 
based  uiKin  false  capitalizations  and  corrupt  methods  of  account¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  These  interests  work  together  harmoniously  under  a 
common  policy  and  toward  a  common  end,  which  is  milking  the 
jdiblic — the  most  gigantic  graft  ever  imposed  or  collected  by  any 
single  business  since  the  world  began. 

If  these  charges  were  true,  it  would  certainly  be  the 
lirivilege  of  any  comiilaining  group  of  citizens,  the  duty 
of  any  regulatory  authority,  sjnirred  on  by  a  militant 
press,  to  remedy  any  public  injury  which  might  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  such  ])ractices,  if  they  existed.  The  commis¬ 
sions  and  the  courts  have  uniformly  held  that  the 
capitalization — the  stocks  and  bonds — of  a  public  utility 
has  no  relation  to  what  shall  Iw  allowed  for  fair  return. 
They  have  said  that  cases  may  be  conceived  in  which 
sttK'k  and  bond  history  may  have  evidential  value,  but 
its  bearing  on  rates  and  return  at  best  is  remote.  Recentlv 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  completed  three  years  of 


investigation  of  the  companies  I  represent,  covering  the 
period  since  their  organization,  in  some  instances  as 
early  as  1881.  The  detailed  testimony,  exhibits  and 
reports  of  the  commission’s  examiners,  covering  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages,  furnish  proof  that  in  respect  to  these 
companies  every-  single  assertion  in  the  charge  I  have 
quoted  is  unqualifiedly  false. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  6: 

The  industry  has  attempted  to  control  public  sentiment  by  the 
purchase,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  newspapers. 

This  is  an  attack  on  the  integrity  of  the  American 
press.  There  are  nearly  2,000  daily  and  about  20.000 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  United  States.  Even  an  obtuse 
person  would  not  seriously  expect  to  be  able  to  control 
enough  of  them  to  exert  any  appreciable  influence,  and 
no  sane  person  would  attempt  it.  The  identity  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  a  newspaper  cannot  long  be  concealed.  There 
would  inevitably  be  a  blacklist,  and  the  utility-owned 
newspajx^r  would  soon  be  thoroughly  inqwtent.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has  disclosed  no  instance  of 
a  utility  com])any  owning  a  newsi)aper  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  A  pa])er-manufacturing  company  affiliated 
with  a  power  company  purchased  stocks  in  several  news¬ 
papers  as  a  part  of  its  activities  in  the  sale  of  newsprint, 
and  the  evidence  was  that  during  the  .brief  period  inter¬ 
vening  before  it  disposed  of  its  holdings  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  paper  company  and  it> 
affiliated  power  company  to  influence  the  editorial  opinion 
of  the  newspapers  concerned.  Even  if  there  had  been 
such  an  ill-advised  effort,  it  would  and  certainly  should 
have  been  abortive. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  7 : 

The  industry  has  subsidized  colleges  and  college  professors. 

This  is  a  blanket  indictment  against  the  colleges.  .\ 
minute  examination  of  the  records  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission’s  searching  investigation  shows  references  to 
217  colleges  and  universities  and  501  professors.  Much 
of  the  testimony  relates  to  scientific  or  technical  questions 
arising  from  tlie  fact  that  many  young  men  asjure  to 
become  electrical  engineers  and,  naturally,  colleges  and 
universities  teach  electrical  engineering. 

If  there  is  anything  impro])er  in  this,  it  is  the  charge 
in  itself.  The  relationships  between  the  utilities  and  the 
colleges  w'ere  only  such  as  necessarily  must  exist  in  our 
present-day  civilization,  which  must  give  full  recognition 
to  the  industrial  conditions.  The  college  which  shuts 
the  door  on  the  admission  of  modern-day  facts  which 
involve  the  entire  pojnilation  can  only  take  its  place  at 
the  rear  of  the  line. 

'Fhe  contacts  between  the  utilities  and  the  colleges  have 
been  open  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  have  been 
at  the  request  of  the  colleges.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
testimony  should  be  so  distorted  and  stretched  hy 
"ghosts”  as  to  endeavor  to  make  the  public  believe  in  a 
corru])t  relationship  IxTween  colleges  and  utilities.  Mere 
recital  of  the  names  of  the  many  presidents,  deans  and 
other  well-known  professors  appearing  in  the  testimony 
should  be  sufficient  denial  of  such  a  picture. 

In  some  instances  research  work  has  been  done  hy 
college  professors  for  utility  companies,  as  such  work  has 
also  been  done  by  college  profes.sors  for  other  industries. 
From  a  careful  review  of  all  the  evidence,  it  is  impos'^ihle 
to  construe  the  relationshij)  as  improper,  and  there  is 
recorded  not  a  single  instance  of  improi)er  action  hy 
college  authorities  because  of  such  relationship. 
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“Ghost”  charge  No.  8: 

They  have  poisoned  the  wells  of  public  education  through  proj)- 
aganda  directed  against  public  ownership. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  record  on  this  point  is 
voluminous.  It  covers  the  activities  of  38  bureaus  of 
public  information.  In  every  instance  the  pamphlets  dis¬ 
tributed  showed  their  source  and  were  distributed  at  the 
request  of  school  authorities.  Only  one  ])amphlet  had  a 
direct  reference  to  jniblic  ownership.  According  to  the 
evidence  before  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  these 
pamphlets  had  the  approval  and  sanction  of  more  than 
7.900  educators,  including  state  and  city  superintendents 
of  education  and  principals  and  teachers  of  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

“Ghost"  charge  No.  9: 

The  industry  has  indulged  in  expensive  advertising  of  no 
immediate  or  intrinsic  value  to  its  business  in  order  to  influence 
subtly  the  general  attitude  of  the  public  and  the  opinions  of  edi¬ 
tors  ;  it  has  contaminated  and  misled  the  press. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  investigation  shows 
that  the  electric  light  and  power  companies  of  the  United 
States  sjtent  approximately  $13,000,000  in  1928  for  all 
types  of  advertising.  Of  this  amount  about  $8,500,000 
was  spent  for  advertising  space  in  14.476  daily  and 
weekly  news])apers.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  such  adver¬ 
tising  related  to  a])pliances,  10  per  cent  to  new  business. 
10  per  cent  to  advertising  securities ;  the  remaining  37 
per  cent  might  he  classed  as  institutional  or  good-will 
advertising.  The  truth  is  that  newspapers  criticise  the 
utilities  for  spending  too  little  rather  than  too  much  for 
advertising.  W’e  are  told  that  33  automobile  companies 
spent  nearly  $53,000,000  f(jr  newsjiaper  advertising  in 
the  same  year;  17  tobacc(j  companies  spent  more  than 
$16,000,000  ;  33  toilet -goods  companies  spent  over 
$12,000,000. 

Edwin  S.  Friendly,  business  manager  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  said  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Advertising  .Association  in  Washington  in  May. 
1930;  “If  I  were  asked  for  advice.  I  should  say  to  the 
public  utilities:  Instead  of  spending  two-thirds  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  industry’s  gross  income  for  advertising, 
the  public  utilities  should  increase  this  very  small  amount, 
and  they  might  find  an  e.xcellent  example  in  the  New 
York  department  stores,  which  are  among  the  best  man¬ 
aged  in  the  country.  The  average  department  store 
a])propriates  abotit  4  j)er  cent  of  gross  income  for  adver¬ 
tising.” 

•As  to  the  charge  that  the  utilities  advertise  for  the 
purpose  of  influencing  editorial  oi)inion.  I  think  that  the 
newspajjer  editors  themselves  can  be  depended  u])on  to 
defend  their  (nvn  integrity.  .Any  editorial  opinion  that 
could  be  bought  by  advertising  wouldn’t  be  worth  the 
investment. 

"Ghost”  charge  No.  10: 

1  he  industry  has  secretly  and  by  unfair  and  dishonest  tnean* 
attempted  to  build  up  public  sentiment. 

This  charge  is  sometimes  elaborated  to  include  women’s 
clubs,  boy  scouts’  clubs  and  farmers’  organizations. 
None  i)f  these  efiforts,  upon  careful  e.xamination.  can  be 
construed  as  otherwise  than  legitimate  promotion  of  the 
Uses  of  electricity.  E'or  example,  boy  scouts  were  utilized 
to  distribute  bulletins,  as  they  do  others,  for  the  postage, 
bait  of  the  money  so  earned  going  to  the  Boy  Scout 
endowment  fund  and  half  to  the  purchase  of  scouting 
equipment.  The  relations  with  farmers’  organizations 


were  solely  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  electrification 
of  the  farms  and  improving  the  service  rendered  by  the 
industry  to  agriculture.  Similarly,  the  relations  with 
women’s  clubs  were  entirely  designed  to  spread  general 
knowledge  of  the  invaluable  advantages  of  electricity  in 
the  home. 

These  activities  were  not  secret ;  they  were  neither 
di.shonest  nor  illegitimate.  Wherever  there  was  an  effort 
to  build  uj)  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry  it  was  a  defensive  effort — a  defense 
against  our  traducers.  It  was  resistance  to  a  muzzle.  A 
mass  of  evidence  was  offered  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  showing  that  the  attack  came,  as  it  still  comes, 
from  such  })ro])agandists  for  government  ownership  as 
the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  the  Public  Owner¬ 
ship  League  of  America,  the  National  Popular  Govern¬ 
ment  League,  the  People’s  Legislative  Service  and  others, 
rhe  electric  light  and  {Knver  industry  did  not  seek  this 
fight.  It  did  not  attack.  But  it  had  the  right  to  fight 
in  defense  of  its  honest  methods  and  objectives. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  11  : 

There  has  been  published  and  distributed  printed  matter,  much 
ot  which  is  disguised  to  have  the  appearance  of  impartial  research 
studies.  .  .  .  Emissaries  have  been  sent  to  Canada  to  bring 
t)ack  misleading  and  untrue  reports  on  municipal  ownership. 

There  are  two  general  charges  here.  The  first  doubt¬ 
less  refers  to  an  article  by  Dr.  S.  S.  Wyer  which  dis¬ 
closed  that  the  majority  of  the  ])rovincial  debt  of  Ontario 
is  for  money  advanced  to  its  governmental  hydro  system 
and  as.serted  that  the  electric  system  is  selling  service 
“not  at  cost”  but  “at  cost  of  the  public.”  The  second 
refers  to  a  pamphlet  prepared  by  Professor  Stewart  of 
the  agricultural  engineering  department  of  the  University 
of  Alinnesota  on  the  Ontario  system,  which  he  investi¬ 
gated  as  a  paid  agent  of  the  Minnesota  Committee  on 
the  Relation  of  Electricity  to  .Agriculture.  It  is 
creditable  and  not  reprehensible  that  some  one  should 
have  sought  an  impartial  report  on  a  situation  concerning 
which  there  have  been  so  many  misleading  statements 
circulated  by  propagandists  in  favor  of  government 
ownership. 

“Ghost”  charge  No.  12: 

Regulation  has  proved  a  failure  Incause  in  too  many  cases  the 
regulators  are  regulated  by  this  monopolistic  trust. 

This  is  another  blanket  accusation,  without  sjtecific 
application,  without  any  supporting  evidence  either  gen¬ 
eral  t)r  specific,  and  witlumt  confirmation  by  the  investi¬ 
gators  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Incidentally, 
it  is  one  of  the  princi])al  ])oints  jjre.scribed  in  the  old 
debating  book  as  the  affirmative  cause  for  action  in  the 
brief  for  public  ownership.  But  even  in  a  debate  the 
point  lacks  power  when  it  lacks  ])roof. 

Donald  Richberg.  well  known  for,  his  radical  utter¬ 
ances,  his  spon.sorship  of  government  ownership  and  his 
work  in  many  political  campaigns,  has  made  this  honest 
restatement  of  this  |X)int:  “To  my  mind  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  the  private  regulation  of  jniblic  utility 
corporations  in  this  country  has  been  the  blindness  of 
the  average  citizen  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  public  utility  service  is  a  public  business  and 
that  the  making  of  private  fortunes  out  of  public  business 
through  any  device  whatsoever  is  a  breach  of  public 
trust  and  the  betrayal  of  a  sacred  obligation.  Those  who 
advocate  public  ownership  and  operation  of  public  service 
enterprises  are  in  effect  contending  that  public  obligations 
cannot  be  imposed  and  enforced  except  in  this  manner. 
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They  are.  of  course,  seeking  to  remove  the  incentive  of 
private  gain  from  the  control  of  public  service.” 

That  is,  at  least,  a  candid  admission.  It  is  a  clear  and 
concise  statement  of  the  philosophy  of  those  politicians 
and  social  reformers — and  their  “ghosts” — who  promote 
the  unceasing  j)ropaganda  in  favor  of  government  owner¬ 
ship  of  business.  It  boils  down  into  a  few  words  the 
reason  why  they  are  at  war  against  the  electric  light  and 
power  industry,  the  utilities  as  a  whole  and  private  busi¬ 
ness  in  general:  They  believe  there  should  be  )io  profit; 
that  profit  is  sinful  and  labor  is  not  worthy  of  its  hire: 
that  the  state  should  he  an  economic  as  well  as  a  political 
inono|)oly ;  that  government  will  provide,  no  matter  how 
much  it  costs,  and  that  we  must  eventually — and  why 
not  now? — lapse  int(»  the  Nirvana  of  communism. 

That  is  why  there  are  so  many  “ghosts”  haunting  the 
electric  light  and  power  industry — why  their  emanations 
are  shadowy,  unreal,  without  sul)stance.  Like  any  enter¬ 
prising  me(lium.  they  keej)  “tilting  the  table.”  Some  one 
has  said  that  all  industry  is  confronted  with  a  ghost,  the 
ghost  of  Karl  Marx — or  is  it,  perhaps,  Lenin? 

T 

Volume  and  Density 
in  Domestic  Sales 

By  SAMUEL  FERGUSON 

President  Hartford  lilectric  l.i(/ht  Contf’any, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Eight  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing 
the  Commercial  Section  of  tiie  New  England  Divi¬ 
sion  on  the  subject  of  promoting  the  residence 
load.  The  burden  of  my  remarks  was  to  the  efifect  that 
lull  use  of  household  ai)pliances  was  not  to  he  exi)ected 
wlien  they  had  to  he  used  on  the  then  generally  existing 
straight-line  lighting  rates,  nor  would  customers  generally 
go  to  the  expense  of  a  se])arate  circuit  to  obtain  the 
lower  power  rate,  and  that  on  account  of  this  ])oor 
prospect  for  business  I  had  never  been  really  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  merchandise  sales.  I  pointed  out.  however, 
that  the  use  of  a  promotional  rate  entirely  changed  the 
whole  situation  as  it  gave  a  power  price  at  every  socket 
in  every  customer's  house,  without  the  need  of  expensive 
wiring,  and  tliat  on  this  account  I  had  completely  re¬ 
versed  my  attitude  relative  to  the  benefit  of  merchandise 
sales,  since  no  longer,  in  order  to  induce  the  housewife 
to  use  the  electric  iron- for  the  family  wash,  did  our  .sales¬ 
men  have  to  sell  with  each  electric  iron  a  wiring  job 
costing  many  times  the  price  of  tlie  iron.  My  advice  to 
that  gathering  was  to  first  sell  to  their  executives  the 
idea  of  the  promotional  rate,  because  with  that  accom¬ 
plished  the  interest  and  sup})ort  of  the  executives  would 
follow  automatically. 

Since  that  timt-  promotional  rates  have  been  widely 
adopteil.  and  a  very  rapidly  rising  energy  use  per  cus¬ 
tomer  is  the  result :  or.  rather,  it  has  resulted  from  the 
I)romotional  rate  develoj)ed  only  part  way  to  its  logical 
conclusion — and  I  do  not  believe  there  exists  any  longer 
the  complaint  of  hike- warm  executive  interest  in  miscel¬ 
laneous  home  uses  in  addition  to  lighting. 


I  class  any  rate  as  promotional  which  retains  the 
revenue  now  received  for  present  usage  but  at  the  same 
time  offers  a  lower  price  to  each  and  every  customer 
for  the  hoped-for  but  as  yet  non-existent  new  business. 
In  practice  this  usually  means  a  two-part  rate  having  a 
low  energy  charge — how  low  the  energy  charge  should 
he  depends  entirely  on  what  you  are  trying  to  promote. 
The  earlier  rates  looked  only  to  promote  additional  light¬ 
ing  and  miscellaneous  household  uses  and  were  not  car¬ 
ried  to  the  logical  final  low  figure  by  which  the  heavy- 
duty  usage  can  be  promoted  if  such  business  is  worth 
going  after. 

Good  business  waiting 

W'hat  I  wish  to  emiihasize  today  is  the  fact  that  you 
have  not  yet  sold  to  the  executives  of  our  companies  the 
realization  of  how  good  a  business  is  waiting  in  the 
heavy-duty  household  usage  and  how  far  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  going  in  the  matter  of  expense  and  rates  to  ob¬ 
tain  its  benefit.  The  jinssibilities  of  this  splendid  field 
must  be  demonstrated  before  you  will  be  given  the  full 
executive  backing  which  is  essential  to  progress. 

The  fact  is  not  yet  realized  that  the  domestic  business, 
instead  of  having  tin?  poorest  load  factor  of  any  class, 
is  capable  of  being  developed  to  be  the  very  best,  e.\- 
cepting  only  street  lighting  and  the  occasional  twenty- 
four-hour  industriali.sts.  The  jirohlem  of  the  commercial 
men  of  the  industry  is  how  best  to  demonstrate  this  to 
their  own  particular  executive  heads  in  a  convincing 
manner.  In  other  words,  you  must  convert  an  intangible 
and  intere.sting  but  theoretical  thing  called  “diversity” 
into  a  real  jiicture  of  dollars  and  cents.  W’hen  this  is 
accomplished  their  attitude  will  change  from  the  ])reseir. 
passive  indorsement  of  your  activities  to  one  of  active 
co-operation. 

One  last  word  of  advice  as  to  executive  mentality. 
Data  collected  from  y'our  own  system  will  he  infinitely 
more  convincing  than  data  from  elsewhere,  so  my  recom¬ 
mendation  would  he  to  go  out  and  obtain  data  from  a 
group  of  heavy-usage  cu.stomers.  even  if  you  have  to 
equip  the  hou.ses  at  your  own  expense.  In  this  line,  as  in 
many  others,  seeing  is  believing,  and  when  the  other 
fellow’s  data  are  used  there  are  too  many  ways  in  which 
figures  may  be  made  to  lie  for  his  figures  to  have  the 
same  weight  as  your  own,  even  though  a  business  which 
brings  $120  per  kilowatt-year  obviously  looks”  attractive. 
Before  you  get  very  far  we  executives,  by  some  means, 
will  have  to  be  “sold”  on  the  idea  that  domestic  diversity 
is  a  fact  and  that  it  means  real  dollars  and  cents. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  the  job  and  give  complete  home 
service,  we  must  do  it  in  a  big  way.  It  will  take  for¬ 
ever  if  we  plotl  along  selling  a  range  here  and  a  water 
heater  there,  while  our  cu.stomers  are  getting  restless 
and  talking  about  what  they  could  enjoy  at  Ontario 
prices  if  it  were  not  for  the  avariciousness  of  the  “power 
trust.”  And  all  the  time  it  is  within  our  power  to  elec¬ 
trify  their  homes  at  so  reasonalile  air  operating  cost  as 
to  meet  their  requirements  completely. 

However,  as  I  have  said  before,  your  first  job  is  to 
sell  the  realization  of  our  ])ossihle  domestic  diversity 
to  your  own  executives — and  you  might  just  as  well 
begin  to  tackle  that  task  now  as  later.  \Vhatever  we 
may  say  for  publication,  the  fact  remains  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  us  have  not  today  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
existing  potential  domestic  diversity  and  what  it  means 
in  earnings. 
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Public  Contacts 


By  MARTIN  J.  INSULL 

president  Middle  Il’est  Utilities  Company 


IT  is  not  surprisinjj  that  our  industry,  affected  as  it 
is  with  a  ^reat  public  interest  and  touchin.ij  the  lives 
and  ])ocketl)ooks  of  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
homes  of  America,  should  be  singled  out  as  the  first 
tssential  industry  to  he  attacked  by  those  who  would 
turn  the  country  from  the  paths  and  policies  laid  down 
by  its  early  leaders  and  pioneers — policies  which*  have 
brought  it  to  a  position  of  leadership  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  The  very  fact  that  so  many  voters,  and 
particularly  so  many  voters’  pocketbooks,  are  touched  by 
our  activities  attracts  the  attention  of  those  to  whom 
President  Hoover  referred  at  \"alley  Forge  on  Memorial 
Day.  Mr.  Hoover  .said: 

For  the  energies  of  private  initiative,  of  independence  and  a  high 
degree  of  individual  freedom  of  our  .American  system  we  are 
offered  an  alluring  substitute  in  the  spurious  claim  that  everybody 
collectively  owes  each  of  us  individually  a  living  rather  than  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living  and  the  equally  spurious  claim  that 
hired  representatives  of  a  hundred  million  people  can  do  better 
than  the  people  themselves  in  thinking  and  planning  their  daily  life. 

•Amid  the  scene  of  vastly  growing  comple.xity  of  our  economic 
life  we  must  preserve  the  independence  of  the  individual  from 
the  deadening  restraints  of  government,  yet  hy  the  strong  arm 
of  government  equally  protect  his  individual  freedom,  assure  his 
fair  chance,  his  equality  of  opportunity  from  the  encroachments 
of  special  privileges  and  greeil  or  domination  by  any  group  or 
class. 

It  may  be  well  that  our  indu.stry  is  the  one  chosen  for 
tbe  attack.  Its  very  characteristics  that  make  it  attrac¬ 
tive  to  tho.se  attacking  may  he  and  can  he  the  instruments 
of  their  defeat.  If.  in  addition  to  the  glorious  pages  of 
accom])lishments  in  the  social  and  industrial  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  nation,  we  can  add  those  of  our  industry’s 
successful  defense  of  the  national  principle  of  per.sonal 
initiative,  which  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the  nation’s 
<level()])ment  has  been  built,  then,  indeed.  ma\^  we  he 
proud  to  have  had  a  part  in  such  an  industry. 

Our  transmission  lines  carry  electricity  to  virtually 
^very  hamlet  in  the  land  and  daily  to  more  and  more  of 
'ts  farms.  The  industry’s  loyal  and  energetic  employees 


Employees  can  aid  industry  througK 
effective  use  of  their  opportunities. 
An  informed  and  militant  attitude 
necessary. 

Give  the  answers  to  inquiries. 


in  one  department  of  our  business  or  another  are  in 
contact  with  more  than  twenty  million  homes  out  of  the 
twenty-eight  million  in  the  country.  To  these  homes 
they  bring  all  branches  of  the  unusual  and  useful  service 
that  vve  have  built  up  for  their  convenience.  This  effi¬ 
cient,  active,  human  machine  has  made  our  service  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  the  homemaker  and  to  industry 
so  that  more  and  more  of  our  output  is  used,  and  this 
diversified  use  of  our  jdiysical  equipment,  through  greater 
use  of  our  service,  leads,  as  surely  as  dawn  follows 
night,  to  reductions  in  the  rates  for  that  service  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  our  customers  and  ourselves. 

How'  well  that  human  machine  has  functioned !  The 
record  of  our  industry — from  the  day  that  Edison  started 
its  first  central  station  in  Pearl  Street.  New  York,  till 
today,  with  stations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  kilo¬ 
watts  capacity,  with  networks  of  transmission  and 
distribution  lines  covering  the  land,  with  continuously 
improving  quality  of  service  at  constantly  reducing  rates 
— stands  as  mute  hut  active  evidence  of  this  industry’s 
accomplishments  for  national  good. 

Rut  what  an  opportunity  we  have  now  before  us  for 
the  greatest  national  service  of  all  in  helping  to  defend 
the  country  again.st  the  temptations  referred  to  by 
President  Hoover  at  Valley  Forge!  “Numerous  are  the 
temptations,’’  Mr.  Hoover  said,  “under  the  distress  ol 
the  day,  to  turn  aside  from  our  true  national  purposes 
and  from  wise  national  policies  and  fundamental  ideals 
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of  the  men  who  huilded  our  repuhlic.  Never  was  the 
line  of  the  rosy  path  to  every  jjanacea  and  of  easy  ways 
to  imagined  security  more  tempting." 

•Against  these  temptations  our  human  machine — the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  employees — should  spring  to 
the  defense  of  their  industry  and  their  nation.  No 
industry,  to  my  knowledge,  has  a  more  energetic,  more 
intelligent,  more  loyal  or  a  higher  class  of  men  and 
women  at  its  command  than  ours.  They  are  of  the 
|)eople.  They  understand  the  peo]de.  They  know  their 
thoughts — they  have  their  confidence.  What  an  organi¬ 
zation  to  have  in  an  emergency  to  work  for  the  national 
good !  Are  we  executives  making  the  organization  effec¬ 
tive  in  this  work?  This  organization  looks  to  us  for 
its  leadership.  Are  we  giving  it  the  leadership  it  has  a 
right  to  expect?  Or  are  we  just  "pussyfooting”  while 
those  who  would  upset  those  national  policies  that  have 
built  the  nation  are  hy  their  very  aggressiveness  against 
us  making  breaches  in  the  ranks  of  our  defense? 

A  united  attack  on  detractors 

Naturally,  in  an  industry  as  large  as  ours,  made  up  of 
independent  units,  there  is  more  than  one  school  of 
thought,  and  each  school  is  entitled  to  its  o])inion.  The 
school  for  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  speaking  today 
is  best  exemplified  hy  the  message  Marshal  Foch  sent 
hack  to  head(|uarters  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne;  “My 
right  has  crumpled,  my  left  is  in  retreat.  T  am  attacking 
with  my  center.”  What  we  need  now  is  to  attack  with  a 
center  made  uj)  of  every  man  and  woman  in  the  industry, 
projierly  organized  and  armed  with  correct  information 
against  those  who  would  turn  us  from  "wise  national 
])olicies.” 

W'e  have  already  waited  too  long  since  our  right 
crumpled  in  the  reading  of  a  few  ill-advised  personal  let¬ 
ters  of  publicity  directors  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  since  our  left  retreated  in  the  disband¬ 
ing  of  most  of  our  committees  of  jmhlic  utility  informa¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  country  of  free  speech  for  all — not  only 
for  those  who  tear  down,  hut  equally  for  those  who  are 
trying  conscientiously  to  huild  up.  Every  one  is  entitled 
to  his  opinion,  and  to  the  exjwession  of  it,  as  long  as 
he  doesn’t  overstep  the  laws. 

The  Hearst  newspaj^ers  recently  published  an  article 
hy  Hainhridge  Colby  calling  the  cor]K)rate  structure  ot 
the  Middle  W^est  Utilities  Company  a  ‘‘mystic  maze” 
and  a  "masterinece  of  designed  confusion.”  I  can  well 
imagine  that  Mr.  Colby  and  others  might  think  from  the 
way  he  sets  it  up  that  it  is  confusing.  I  recognize  in 
all  his  articles  on  power  ciuestions  a  j)rejudice  that  leads 
him  into  the  error  of  referring  to  it  as  "designed  con¬ 
fusion.”  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  for  hitn  to 
overlook  that  what  is  confusing  to  him  may  be  perfectly 
clear  to  those  who  have  taken  ])art  in  the  building  of 
a  great  business  and  who  “designed”  some  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  in  order  to  jwovide  better  the  large  amount  of 
yearly  new  money  required  and  to  jwovide  better 
geographical  control  to  improve  the  service  to  the  public 
hv  a  utility  system  covering  such  a  large  area.  Fie 
might  say  just  the  same  thing  about  other  holding  invest¬ 
ment  organizations  in  and  out  of  the  utility  field  and 
make  the  same  mistake.  In  confirmation  of  this  T  would 
refer  Mr.  Colby  to  the  various  bond  circulars  offering 
for  sale  the  bonds  of  Hearst  Publications,  Incorjxirated. 
and  its  various  subsidiary  com])anies. 

Now.  we  don’t  want  our  attacking  center  to  l)e  mak¬ 


ing  mistakes.  We  want  its  members  informed  and  under¬ 
standing.  We  must  organize  them.  Some  must  be  part 
of  our  intelligence  department.  W'e  must  know  what 
the  i)eo])le  are  thinking  about  our  industry  as  a  whole 
and  wdiat  they  are  thinking  about  local  or  state  utilitv 
situations  in  particular. 

The  executive  of  every  operating  company  must 
organize  his  forces  for  the  benefit  of  the  w'hole  industrv. 
The  day  when  he  could  say,  "Everv^hing  is  all  right  in 
our  communities — we  have  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  our  public,”  has  gone  hy.  That’s  too  selfish,  too 
short-sighted.  He  should  know  what  his  public  think 
about  a  "pow’er  trust.”  Do  they  connect  the  headlines  of 
the  radical  press  with  his  conqiany?  Because,  if  there 
were  a  "power  trust.”  his  comj^any  would  he  part  of  it. 
He  must  visualize  that  there  is  possibly  a  local  conscious¬ 
ness  and  a  national  consciousness  regarding  the  questions 
affecting  our  industry  in  particular  and  those  of  govern¬ 
ment  ownershi]:)  and  political  operation  of  essential  indus¬ 
tries  in  general. 

W’hat  is  the  feeling  of  his  public  about  holding  com¬ 
panies?  Do  they  think  a  holding  company  bleeds  the 
local  comiiany  of  something  that  does  not  belong  to  it? 
Do  they  know  the  real  facts — that  in  all  probability  the 
good  service  and  reasonable  rates  they  are  receiving  are 
the  result  of  the  financial  assistance  and  the  technical 
tidvice  that  the  local  company  has  received  from  the 
holding  company  that  has  invested  its  money  in  the  com¬ 
mon  stock — the  security  carrying  the  greatest  risk — of 
that  company? 

W’hat  are  his  public’s  thoughts,  if  any,  on  the  much 
discussed  que.stions  of  valuation  and  security  issues?  Do 
they  understand  that  utiliity  rates  are  not  based  on 
security  issues,  but  on  the  value  of  the  j^roperty  used 
and  useful  in  the  public  service?  That  being  so,  are 
they  satisfied  with  the  basis  of  valuation  laid  down  by 
the  Siqireme  Court,  or  do  they  want  a  valuation  based 
upon  some  other  principle? 

What  do  the  people  think? 

Do  his  public  think  regulation  has  broken  down? 
Do  they  know  that  when  Governor  Roosevelt  talks  about 
making  large  savings  in  the  cost  of  electricity,  so  that 
even  the  poorest  can  enjoy  its  advantages,  he  is  talking 
about  an  average  domestic  bill  of  9  cents  a  day — and  of 
only  about  5  cents  per  day  to  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  domestic  consumers?  Do  they  think  the  cost  of  elec¬ 
tricity  is  increasing,  as  one  might  imagine  from  what  they 
read,  or  do  they  know^  that  the  price  has  decreased  30 
l^er  cent  since  1913?  Have  they  any  idea  that  $6  must 
l)e  invested  for  every  dollar  of  annual  business  that  our 
industry  obtains?  Have  they  been  impressed  by  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Governor  Pinchot  and  others — that  our 
industry,  with  its  twelve  billions  of  inve.stment  and  two 
billions  of  gross  business,  is  making  excessive  profits  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  billion  dollars  ])er  year?  Do  they 
believe  that  our  executives  are  linked  up  with  racketeers 
and  all  the  worst  elements  of  society  as  charged  in 
Governor  Pinchot’s  inaugural  address? 

But  why  tire  you  with  endless  questions  of  this  kind? 
A'ou  know  them  as  well  as  I  do.  On  these  and  other 
matters  vitally  affecting  our  industry,  we  must  know 
what  the  peo])le — the  voters — are  thinking.  In  the  finality 
it  is  the  peojde  who  will  decide  whether  the  "wise 
national  policies  and  fundamental  ideas  of  the  men  who 
huilded  our  republic”  shall  continue. 
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Ten  Years 


of  the  Women’s  Committee 


Address  by  Martin  J.  Insull  at  public  relations  session  in  celebration  of  a 
decade  of  work  by  this  auxiliary  of  the  N.E.L.A. 


Establishment  of  the  women’s  committee  ten 
years  ago  grew  out  (jf  the  recognition  that  in 
almost  every  town  women  serve  as  the  lioint  of 
contact  between  the  utility  com])any  and  the  public.  It 
was  realized  that,  numerically  at  least,  our  market  is 
made  u])  jiredominantly  of  women — that  is,  of  household 
customers.  It  was  perceived  further  that,  in  order  to 
represent  the  com])any  to  the  public,  the  women  em¬ 
ployees  should  he  thoroughly  informed  about  those  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  business  in  which  the  public  is 
likely  to  he  interested.  Some  organization  was  necessary 
in  order  that  the  women  of  the  industry  might  undertake 
a  study  of  the.se  important  matters.  Once  they  them¬ 
selves  were  possessed  of  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
the  business,  they  would  he  in  a  position  to  deal  intelli¬ 
gently  with  (|uestions  raised  by  customers  of  the  com¬ 
panies. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  industry  had  not  been  any  too 
alert  to  its  responsibilities  in  this  direction.  It  had 
occupied  itself  primarily  with  raising  ca])ital  and  building 
facilities.  It  had  not  paused  to  take  tlie  ])ul)lic  into  its 
confidence  and  to  make  clear  the  reasons  for  its  forms 
of  organization  and  for  its  policies  and  practices. 

The  beginning  of  this  women’s  committee  work  sym- 
Injlized  the  industry’s  awakening  to  its  responsibilities  in 
the  direction  of  informing  the  inihlic  and  of  cultivating 
the  public’s  confidence  and  cordial  support.  In  this  the 


industry  recognized  that  the  public’s  interest  in  it  is 
greater  than  in  mo.st  other  businesses,  because  it  oper¬ 
ates  under  rights  granted  to  it  by  the  public  and  because 
it  is  in  every  sense  a  jHihlic  service  business. 

The  industry  came  to  see  that  its  distinctive  character¬ 
istics  must  he  explained.  The  fatt  that  its  invested  cap¬ 
ital  must  he  about  six  times  its  annual  gross  revenue  had 
to  he  clarified  to  a  public  accustomed  to  businesses  which 
needed  to  invest  less  than  half  the  amount  of  their 
annual  business.  The  constant  need  for  additional  capital 
in  the  .same  ])roportion  to  meet  new  demands  for  service 
needed  to  he  explained.  The  rate  structures  and  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  govern  them  called  for  educational 
effort.  The  very  principle  of  private  business  had  to 
be  defended  in  the  face  of  political  efforts  to  place  these 
public  utility  services  under  governmental  ownership. 
There  were  charges  that  had  to  he  met.  d  he  charge  of 
overcai)italization  needed  to  he  countered  with  the  fact 
that  rates  are  based  on  property  values,  not  on  securities. 
I'he  charge  that  the  holding  company  was  designed  to 
extract  excessive  profits  had  to  he  met  with  the  story  of 
the  holding  com])any’s  actual  constructive  accomplish¬ 
ments.  The  effects  of  state  regulation  had  to  he  stressed, 
and  there  was  need  of  showing  how  the  customer  has 
been  protected  against  excessive  charges. 

These  were  some  of  the  goals  for  which  the  industry 
mobilized  itself.  The  organization  of  the  women  of  the 


IN  JUNE,  1 921 ,  Martin  J.  Insull’s  term  as  president  of  the 
National  Electric  Lisht  Association  expired,  and  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Public  Relations  National 
Section.  He  had  been  a  leader  in  the  discussions  regarding 
the  importance  of  training  and  educating  women 
employees.  This  idea  took  definite  form  when,  on  June 
1921,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  National  Section  adopted  a  resolution  authorizing 
tile  creation  of  a  “women's  public  information  committee," 
liter  changed  to  “women’s  committee," 

From  this  beginning  has  grown  a  nation-wide  organiza¬ 
tion  of  women  employees  in  the  light  and  power  industry, 
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consisting  of  more  than  800  committees  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  women’s  committee  of  the  Public  Relations 
National  Section,  with  headquarters  in  the  offices  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  in  New  York.  The 
scope  of  the  work  has  gradually  broadened  until  today  the 
women’s  committee  is  responsible  for  the  preparation  and 
execution  of  plans  for  the  education  of  women  employees 
of  electric  utilities  throughout  the  United  States  in  all 
of  the  economic  and  social  phases  of  the  industry.  The 
committee  also  is  contributing  very  effectively  to  the 
campaign  now  under  way  to  make  this  a  nation  of  com¬ 
pletely  electrified  homes. 
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industry  thruughout  the  country,  througli  committees  in 
each  comjiany.  was  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  hy 
which  this  information  was  presented  to  the  public. 

In  .short,  the  history  of  your  committee  coincides  with 
the  awakening  of  the  electric  jjower  industry  to  the  fact 
that  service  alone  will  not  assure  a  completely  sympathetic 
public,  (iood  service  at  fair  rates  is  the  primary  neces¬ 
sity,  hut  not  the  sole  one. 

I  have  never  believed  that  our  informational  work 
should  repeat  what  our  ojierations  have  already  ex¬ 
pressed.  In  t)ther  words.  I  do  not  think  that  after  fur¬ 
nishing  good  service  at  fair  rates  we  should  iiuhlish 
advertisements  saying  that  we  have  done  .so  or  go  before 
public  groups  .saying  that  we  have  done  so.  So  far  as 
our  .service  is  concerned,  it  speaks  for  itself  and  it  s])eaks 
very  elo(|uently  and  very  effectively.  And  it  goes  a 
long  way — though  not  all  the  way — in  assuring  ])uhlic 
good  will,  d'here  was  an  editorial  in  an  important  news- 
pajier  recently  which  expressed  this  very  ajitly  when  it 
said : 

The  electric  companies  generally  meet  the  politicians’  attacks 
by  giving  good  service  at  a  low  cost.  The  housewife  who  has 
been  relieved  from  the  washboard  and  tub  by  the  electric  washing 
machine  is  still  too  grateful  for  her  emancipation  to  imagine  any 
grievances.  The  carpet  sweeper,  the  range,  the  refrigerator, 
water  heater,  ironer,  percolator,  toaster,  hand  iron  ami  waffle 
irtni,  are  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Senator  Xorris  and  Governor 
Pinchot. 

It  may  he  that  in  time  to  come,  when  all  these  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  that  have  done  away  with  drudgery  in  the  home  become 
ct)mmunplace.  we  shall  liecome  cantankerous  abcjut  our  electric 
utilities,  hut  ju.st  now  it  looks  as  if  a  great  deal  of  missionary 
work  would  have  to  he  done. 

Rut  note  that  in  this  service  relationship  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer  tiothing  is  said  about  the  principles  underlying  our 
rate  structures,  nor  about  the  accomplishments  of  the 
holding  cotnpanies,  nor  about  the  dangers  of  gttvernment 
ownership,  nor  about  the  factitious  charges  of  over- 
capitalization.  We  furnish  good  .service  and  we  do  it 
cheai)ly — hut  in  these  controversial  subjects  we  leave  our¬ 
selves  open  to  attack.  We  must  get  over  these  facts  in 
another  way.  Wq  must  ecjuip  ourselves  to  discuss  these 
subjects  intelligently,  and  we  must  utilize  every  ])ossihle 
ainl  i)ro])er  channel  to  s])read  the  facts  among  the  ])uhlic. 

The  great  danger  is  that  the  customer  may  separate  the 
“good  .service  at  fair  rates"  from  the  clamor  about  the 
“l)ower  trust."  The  customer  may  not  realize  the  con¬ 
nection  between  her  own  electric  service  and  the  thing 
that  the  agitators  are  calling  an  “octojms."  She  may 
join  in  the  attack,  little  knowing  she  is  trying  to  kill  the 
thing  that  has  made  her  home  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

\’ou  know  better  than  I  do  what  is  likely  to  he  the  state 
of  mind  of  the  average  .American  woman  toward  the 
great  intangible  organization  which  she  knows  as  the 
"light  company."  or.  if  she  has  absorbed  a  tew  news- 
])aper  headlines,  as  the  “power  trust."  She  has  no  way 
of  measuring  the  fair  ])rice  for  electric  service.  If  she 
hears  t)r  reads  that  it  is  e.xcessive.  she  may  possibly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is.  If  she  hears  a  convincing  argument  that 
a  municii)al  plant  can  provide  .service  cheaper,  she  may 
he  inclined  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
plant.  Or  she  may  he  told  that  a  municipal  ])lant  would 
conserve  ])rofits  for  local  use.  that  it  would  build  i)arks 
and  playgrounds  out  of  ])rotits  which  now  go  to  some 
distant  financial  center.  All  this  probably  looks  (juite 
logical  to  her.  Those  who  are  advocating  such  a  step  do 
not.  of  course,  tell  her  that  a  munici])al  ])lant  is  more 
likely  to  eat  up  taxes  than  to  reduce  them,  that  it  is  more 


likely  to  use  up  park  and  playground  funds  to  co\er  a 
deficit  than  to  create  funds  for  such  purposes. 

Again,  in  this  mistaken  hut  zealous  enthusiasm,  nobody 
has  pointed  out  that  the  munici])al  plant  is  physicallv 
obsolete.  Nobody  has  shown  that  only  the  transmis>ion 
system  of  the  ])ower  com])any  can  provide  service  in 
accordance  with  modern  technical  progress.  Nobody 
points  out  that  the  holding  company  in  the  distant  finan¬ 
cial  center  does  not  exist  merely  to  e.xtract  profits  from 
the  town ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  sent  money  into 
the  town  to  be  invested  in  service  facilities. 

Even  when  the  customer’s  service  is  satisfactory,  she 
may  he  affected  by  such  misunderstandings.  Otherwise, 
how  can  we  explain  the  ])uzzling  fact  that,  after  our  ten 
most  intensive  years  of  serious  effort  to  cultivate  jniblic 
good  will,  there  is  a  louder  clamor  than  ever  about  the 
“]X)wer  trust”  in  news])aper  headlines  and  in  legislative 
assemblies  and  political  offices? 

Associate  service  with  broader  issues 

Apparently  we  have  not  related  the  two  issues.  In  the 
customer’s  mind  we  have  not  associated  the  benefits  they 
have  received  from  their  service  with  the  broader  issues 
that  are  being  discussed  in  journalistic  and  political 
circles.  Let’s  tell  our  customers!  Tell  them  in  terms  of 
their  own  .service.  Tell  them  that  when  somebody  attacks 
the  holding  com])any  he  is  attacking  the  means  whereby 
the  ca])ital  has  been  raised  to  provide  that  service.  When 
somebody  urges  government  ownership  he  is  attacking 
the  personal  initiative  and  enterprise  that  has  brought 
that  service  into  more  than  20.000.000  American  homes. 
These  (piestions  of  the  holding  company  and  of  govern¬ 
ment  ownership  are  not  abstractions.  They  are  not  some¬ 
thing  se])arate  from  the  local  service  that  your  comiianies 
render.  They  are  i)art  and  ])arcel  of  the  broad  subject  of 
service — as  much  so  as  voltage  and  continuity  of  service. 
And  what  if  the  customer’s  service  is  not  fully  satisfac¬ 
tory  ?  Then  we  are  doubly  exposed  to  danger.  Perliai^ 
this  woman  does  not  know  how  to  use  some  of  the  eciuip- 
ment  which  the  ])ower  comjxmy  has  .sold  to  her.  Maybe 
such  an  expensive  thing  as  an  electric  range  has  failed 
to  give  satisfaction  or  has  ])roved  too  costly  for  daily 
use. 

How  will  this  woman  act  when  the  power  comi)any  is 
discussed  in  her  club?  How  will  she  and  her  family 
react  to  a  proposal  to  renew  the  comi)any’s  franchise.' 
How  can  we  e.xpect  her  to  act  in  any  way  except  against 
us  if  we  let  her  go  on  thinking  of  us  in  a  hostile  way 
without  any  effort  to  inform  her  or  to  show  her  our  side 
of  the  issue? 

You  have  done  a  great  deal  in  ten  years,  hut  y<ju  have 
barely  started.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  work  which 
will  never  he  finished.  A  new  generation  is  growing  up. 
and  they  who  belong  to  it,  too,  must  he  our  friends.  .And 
this  is  a  growing,  changing  business ;  that  is  the  interest¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  thing  about  it.  That  is  its  challenge, 
too.  It  calls  for  intelligence  and  alertness  among  us  all. 
and  it  calls  for  a  symi)athetic  and  hel])ful  sj)irit  of  serv¬ 
ice — especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  work  on  the  front 
line,  where  opinions  are  formed,  where  the  indu>trys 
re])utation  is  made  and  its  fortunes  determined.  For 
myself,  for  my  company  and  for  the  industry.  1  con¬ 
gratulate  you  and  thank  you  for  your  invaluable  help 
during  the  i)ast  ten  years.  I  know  that  the  next  decade 
will  he  even  more  effective,  and  I  wish  you  all  succes,s 
in  making  it  so. 
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Refrigeration  Sales  Program 


•  OutI  inc  of  co-opcrativc  campaisn. 

Results  encouraging. 

Direct  agency  for  improved  trade 
relations. 

By  J.  E.  DAVIDSON 

Chatrman  Refrigeration  Bureau 


Ol’K  national  co-ojierative  activity,  launched  orig¬ 
inally  to  sell  only  electric  refrigerators  and  to  build 
greater  load,  has  heccjine  a  four-pointed  star:  ( 1) 
Making  electricity  of  greater  service  to  the  home.  (2) 
Improving  our  trade  relations.  (2)  Stabilizing  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  manufacturers  of  electric  refrigerators.  (4) 
Building  greater  load  for  the  light  and  power  com¬ 
panies. 

The  plan  for  this  nation-wide  activity  had  its  inception 
just  about  a  year  ago.  During  the  summer  the  ])lan 
took  definite  shape  and  in  the  late  fall  of  ld.^0  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  association. 

At  the  outset  several  conferences  were  held,  with  the 
result  that  the  officers  of  the  Frigidaire.  Kelvinator, 
(jeneral  Electric  and  W  estinghouse  comi)anies  made  the 
jjenerous  commitment  of  $1,000,000  to  care  for  the 
national  expense  of  a  three-year  jirogram.  with  the 
immediate  aim  of  selling  1.000,000  refrigerators  in  1931. 

.\ls<).  there  was  establishefl  at  X.E.L..\.  headciuarters 
an  electric  refrigeration  bureau,  with  a  full-time  director. 
Comniercial  Director  Greenwoorl  and  his  office  have  de¬ 
voted  the  major  portion  of  tlieir  time  during  the  ])ast 
few  months  to  this  activity.  Field  men  were  sent  out.  so 
that  every  state  in  the  Union  has  been  contacted,  either 
hy  Mr.  G  reenwood.  Dr.  .Allison,  the  field  men  or  myself. 

Quite  naturally  it  followed  that  in  formulating  plans 
vailing  for  a  co-operative  selling  movement  on  the  jiart 
of  keen  competitors  there  were  many  obstacles  to 
overcome,  father  selling  agencies  were  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate.  and  we  now  have,  besides  the  electric  lijght  and 
power  companies  and  the  refrigerator  distributc^rs  and 
flealers.  the  hardware,  furniture,  department  and  other 
store'  selling  electric  refrigerators  taking  part  in  this 
activity.  The  fine  sportsmanship  evidenced  by  every  one 
concerned  stimulated  and  encouragerl  ns  in  carrying  out 
C'ur  plans. 

Following  the  generous  offer  of  the  refrigerator  manu¬ 
facturers,  an  executive  committee  was  organized,  com¬ 
posed  of  some  of  the  best  minds  of  the  refrigerator  man- 
iifactu.rers  and  the  electrical  indnstrv.  together  with  stafi' 
f'fficer-  from  N.E.L..\.  headquarters. 

The  next  step  was  the  organization  of  a  planning 


committee.  We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  planning  committee  interested  and  alert  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  experts  of  the  manufacturers  and 
electric  companies.  This  committee  worked  diligently 
over  a  period  of  si.x  months,  preparing  the  national  and 
local  plans — the  fine.st  I  ever  saw  for  any  activity. 

Gur  co-operative  activity  was  divided  into  three  selling 
groujis — spring,  fall  and  Christmas.  Special  advertising 
and  sales  promotional  materials  have  been  prepared  to 
conform  with  the.se  selling  .seasons. 

(Eir  field  organization  began  with  the  appointment  of 
regional  directors  for  each  of  the  thirteen  X.E.L..A. 
geograjihic  divisions.  It  was  encouraging  for  us  to  ob¬ 
tain  men  for  these  ])osition  who  are  ranking  officials 
of  the  utility  companies  with  which  they  are  connected. 
These  gentlemen,  in  turn,  apixiinted  state  directors  in 
their  division  who  are  management  or  commercial  execu¬ 
tives  of  their  respective  companies. 

The  comjdeteness  of  our  organization  is  best  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  fact  that  an  electric  refrigeration  activity 
is  now  being  conducted  in  practically'  every  community 
of  every  state,  and  also  by  our  Canadian  neighbors  and 
in  far-off  Hawaii. 

The  plans  call  for  the  expenditure  l(Kally  «)f  10  cents 
jier  domestic  meter,  which  ec|uals  approximately  $2  per 
refrigerator  of  expected  sales.  Local  electric  refrigera¬ 
tion  bureaus  in  just  thirteen  cities  have  definitely  ap¬ 
propriated  for  purposes  of  their  local  organizations  an 
amount  in  excess  of  the  total  commitment  by  the  refrig¬ 
erator  manufacturers  to  support  the  national  bureau  for 
the  first  year  of  the  three-year  activity.  Tt  is  interesting 
to  add  that  Xew  York.  Chicago  and  other  large  cities  that 
are  spending  liberally  are  not  included  in  this  list. 

Further  plans  to  include  at  least  one  or  more  ro- 
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operative  electric  shows  or  exhibits  were  made.  Reports 
come  to  us  of  such  shows  held  in  many  of  the  larger 
cities  and  smaller  towns.  In  each  instance  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  electric  show  aroused  keen  interest,  the 
attendance  was  beyond  expectation,  and  it  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  increasing  refrigerator  sales. 

In  connection  with  shows  to  be  held  this  fall,  the 
Commercial  National  Section  is  just  about  to  issue  a 
special  detailed  booklet  entitled  “Co-operative  Electric 
I'iefrigeration  Exhibits.”  This  booklet  gives  complete 
information,  from  the  putting  up  of  booths  to  publicity 
and  advertising  in  connection  with  such  co-operative  elec¬ 
tric  show  or  exhibit. 

In  order  to  ])rovide  experienced  and  expert  advertising 
counsel  for  the  jilanning  committee,  the  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan  advertising  agency  was  retained.  I  his  agency 
immediately  made  a  field  survey  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  information  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  advertising  and  sales  promotion  which  is  now 
playing  an  ini|K)rtant  part  in  this  campaign. 

Guided  by  these  facts,  the  planning  committee,  joined 
by  the  advertising  agency.  ])rei)ared  national  magazine 
advertisements,  local  nevvs])aper  advertisements,  sales 
promotion  aids  and  a  prospectus  of  the  general  plan. 
W'ithin  the  brief  ])eriod  of  thirty  days  the  prosi)ectus  was 
completed  and  3,000  copies  distributed  to  those  interested. 

Shortly  afterward  a  complete  jdan  book  was  created 
and  was  ready  for  the  printer,  to  be  distributed  shortly 
after  January  1,  Just  at  that  time  it  became  evident 
that  the  activities  of  the  electric  refrigeration  bureau, 
including  our  slogan  to  be  used  in  this  plan  book,  had 
run  counter  to  certain  opinions  held  by  the  ice  companies. 

Propitiating  the  ice  companies 

While  none  of  us  felt  that  their  criticisms  were  justi¬ 
fied,  we  did  not  want  to  leave  a  stone  unturned  that  would 
cause  unfriendly  feelings  as  a  result  of  this  co-operative 
activity.  .X  parley  was  held  with  representatives  of  the 
ice  industry  and  the  printing  of  the  plan  book  and  the 
other  promotional  activities  were  susj)ended  temporarily. 

As  a  result  of  this  ])arley  our  original  slogan  was 
changed  to  read,  “Invest  in  an  Electric  Refrigerator." 
C  hanges  were  also  made  in  the  wording  of  our  national 
advertisements,  local  newspaper  advertisnients  and  .sales 
promotional  material. 

With  these  concessions  oil  was  poured  upon  the 
troubled  waters  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Ice  Industries  jjassed  a  formal  resolution 
expressing  its  appreciation  of  our  co-operation. 

From  all  j)arts  of  the  country  we  have  received  letters 
telling  us  enthusiasticaily  of  the  immediate  effect  of  this 
co-operative  selling  activity  in  improving  trade  relations. 
Men  who  even  as  late  as  a  few  months  ago  thought  they 
were  business  enemies  are  now  breaking  bread  over  the 
same  table,  co-operating  in  selling,  and  because  they  know 
each  other  better  and  have  a  realization  of  each  other’s 
jirobletns.  there  is  a  clearer  understanding  all  around. 
In  many  instances  we  have  received  reports  that  this 
activity  has  been  made  permanent  and  has  been  devel¬ 
oped  to  take  in  the  co-operative  .selling  of  all  electrical 
appliances. 

Without  question  the  electric  refrigeration  selling  ac¬ 
tivity  offers  a  concrete,  immediately  available  vehicle  for 
solving  trade  differences  as  between  utility  companies 
and  other  merchandisers  and  the  substitution  for  these 


differences  of  a  concerted  sales  program  in  which  every 
one  taking  part  can  reap  benefits. 

Let  me  say  again  that  if  this  activity  does  nothing 
more  than  stimulate  greater  co-operation  among  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  companies  and  the  rest  of  the  agen¬ 
cies  selling  electrical  appliances  it  will  be  worth  the  time, 
energy  and  money  expended  in  its  developments. 

Even  so,  from  the  material  side  also,  this  activity  is 
well  worth  while.  I  am  confident  we  will  reach  our 
goal  of  1,000,000  refrigerators,  and  this  will  bring  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000,000  in  additional  revenue  annually 
to  our  companies.  This  is  a  timely  business  because, 
without  increased  property  investment  and  with  but  little 
increase  in  operating  expenses,  it  will  bring  this  increased 
revenue,  needed  now  in  offsetting  some  of  the  los.ses  of 
electric  energy’  consumption  as  a  result  of  curtailment  of 
factory  production. 


Eisht  Hundred  Orsanizations 
of  Utility  Women 


By  CLARA  H.  ZILLESSEN 

Chairman  of  the  Women’s  Committee 

SINCE  its  organization  the  women's  committee  of 
the  National  Electric  Light  Association  has  formed 
approximately  800  local  organizations  of  women 
public  utility  employees,  each  one  consisting  of  all 
women  employed  by  local  electric  utilities  and  directed 
by  a  permanent  or  temporary  chairman,  chosen  by  the 
women  themselves  or  by  the  management.  The  purpo.se 
of  these  organizations  and  their  regular  meetings  is  the 
education  of  the  women  in  every  phase  of  the  business, 
so  that  they  can  deal  intelligently  with  their  comjianies' 
customers,  both  in  their  business  and  social  contacts. 

.At  the  beginning  of  each  association  year  a  suggested 
program  of  activities  is  sent  to  all  local  women’s  com¬ 
mittees  by  the  national  women’s  committee.  Last  year's 
program  included  five  general  topics : 

1.  Economics  of  the  utility  industry. 

2.  Electricity  in  the  home. 

3.  Safety  and  first  aid. 

4.  Courteous  service  to  customers. 

5.  Organized  public  contact  work. 

With  the  increa.sed  attention  being  paid  generally  to 
the  intensive  development  of  the  residential  load,  the 
study’  of  electricity  in  the  home  has  been  eagerly  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  women  and  has  proved  of  great  value  to 
the  companies  commercially.  Probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contribution  of  the  women’s  committee  has  been 
the  sponsorship  and  the  e.stablishment  of  “home  service 
— a  definite  asset  in  dollars  and  cents  as  well  as  good  will. 
Home  service  departments,  in  charge  of  specialists  m 
the  relation  of  electricity  to  home  processes,  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  assist  in  creating  and  maintaining  satisfactory 
customer  relations  and  increasing  the  sale  of  kilowatt- 
hours  to  the  home,  as  well  as  of  new  household  electrical 
appliances.  The  number  of  such  departments  has  in¬ 
creased  from  less  than  50  in  1926  to  more  than  400. 
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Brakes  on  Prosperity 


By  C.  E.  GROESBECK 

President  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Company,  Xew  Y  ork 


NO  NATURAL  catastrophe,  no  war.  no  pestilence 
has  changed  the  United  States  of  1928  into  a 
poorer  country.  Yet  everywhere  there  is  today  a 
feeling  of  doubt  and  hesitation  which  shows  that  some¬ 
where.  somehow,  brakes  have  been  set  upon  the  natural 
human  urge  to  go  forward. 

One  of  the  most  serious  brakes  upon  returning  pros¬ 
perity.  one  of  the  many  causes  of  our  present  situation 
and  one  of  the  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  any 
general  movement  toward  better  things  is  the  fear  of 
further  infiltration  of  governmental  dictation  into  the 
life  and  labors  of  the  American  people. 

Government  did  not  build  the  clipper  ships  that 
carried  the  American  flag  over  the  seven  seas. 
Government  did  not  develop  the  cotton  gin,  the 
telephone  or  the  steel  industry.  Government  did 
not  help  Henry  Ford  to  produce  his  automobile 
or  toil  with  Edison  to  evolve  the  electric  lamp. 

W  ithin  the  last  few  decades,  and  particularly  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  while  the  nation  has  been  carrying  on 
with  the  accumulated  momentum  of  more  than  a  centurv 
of  individualized  progress,  a  serious  change  has  crept 
into  the  relations  between  the  citizen  and  his  government. 

W  hile  industry  has  been  intent  upon  development  and 
expansion  and  labor  has  been  enjoying  the  highest  real 
wages  and  the  best  living  conditions  achieved  by  any 
nation  since  history  began,  the  insidious  encroachment  of 
government  control  over,  and  government  competition 
with,  the  business  of  its  citizens  has  become  increasingly 
manifest. 

Undeterred  by  their  experience  with  the  railroads,  the 
official  and  unofficial  advocates  of  a  governmentally  con¬ 
trolled  Paradise  moved  on  to  find  new  fields  to  conquer. 
In  tluir  effort  further  to  inject  government  into  business 
they  have  been  aided  by  the  creation  and  multiplication 
of  hoards,  bureaus  and  commissions  with  varying  powers 

/.?.  e:legtrical  world 


Increasing  interference  of  government 
in  business  to  be  fought. 

Burdensome  cost  of  administration 
reflected  in  stifling  taxes. 

A  time  to  call  a  halt. 


to  regulate  and  control  private  enterprise.  In  the  last 
sixteen  years,  for  instance,  permanent  bureaus  and  com¬ 
missions,  employing,  I  am  told,  30,000  persons,  have 
been  set  up  by  legislative  fiat  in  our  federal  government, 
and  state  governments  have  extended  their  activities  in 
a  corresponding  manner. 

Through  these  boards  and  bureaus,  through  commis¬ 
sions  clothed  with  the  power  and  authority  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states, 
government  has  taken  from  the  individual  business  man 
much  of  his  freedom  of  action  and  has  circumscribed  his 
ability  to  develop  a  clear  and  courageous  program  for  the 
conduct  of  his  private  business. 

There  can  be  no  que.stion  that  this  government  inter¬ 
ference  has  sapped  the  powder  of  American  industries  to 
resist  untoward  developments  and  has  impaired  their 
ability  to  spring  back  quickly  from  temporary  slumps. 

“Fear  is  not  conducive  to  progress!”  This  is  a  text 
to  which  every  industry  in  the  country  can  subscribe. 
Fear  of  government.  Fear  of  government  competition. 
Truly,  if  such  fear  is  conducive  to  anything,  it  is  con- 
flucive  to  delay,  to  timidity,  to  loss  and  to  unemployment. 

Many  of  our  industries,  in  one  form  or  another, 
already  face  direct  government  competition.  The  insur¬ 
ance  companies  have  suffered  government  competition  for 
years  in  various  lines  of  insurance.  The  grain  dealers  of 
the  country  have  been  practically  driven  out  of  business 
by  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Grain  Stabilization 
Corporation. 

It  is  not  only  the  large  and  far-flung  industries  that 
have  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  boards,  bureaus  and  com¬ 
missions  or  have  experienced  the  effects  of  government 
competition  sanctioned  by  the  action  of  legislative  bodies. 
The  country  printer  with  his  job  press  has  protested  in 
vain  against  government  invasion  of  his  business  through 
printed  envelopes  and  return  cards,  prepared,  distributed 
and  sold  under  government  auspices.  Dealers  in  coal, 
oil.  gasoline  and  other  commodities  face  government  com¬ 
petition  where  states  and  municipalities  are  usurping  their 
functions  and  undertaking  the  sale  of  these  commodities 
at  so-called  cost.  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples. 
The  virus  of  government  interference  w’ith  private  enter¬ 
prise  has  spread  so  far  that  only  those  who  are  willfully 
blind  can  fail  to  read  the  signs  of  the  disease. 
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With  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion.  we  have  accumulated  here,  under  a  system  of  indi¬ 
vidual  enterprise,  half  of  all  the  railroad  mileage  in  the 
world.  We  have  three-(iuarters  of  all  the  telephones  and 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  automobiles.  Kven  in  the  midst  of 
our  ])resent  depression,  the  ])eople  of  this  country  are 
better  fed.  better  clothed  and  better  housed  than  any 
other  ])eople  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Yet  these  are  the 
conditions  which  the  advocates  of  government  dictation 
are  seeking  to  change.  As  a  substitute  for  the  energy 
and  genius  of  ])rivate  management  which  has  endowed 
this  cxmntry  with  the  world’s  most  ])rogressive  and  most 
highly  develo])ed  industries  they  would  bind  business  with 
the  red  tape  of  bureaucracy  while  they  tax  it  to  suiiply 
funds  to  pay  the  deficits  of  gt)vernment  competition. 

Taxation  mounting  dangerously 

In  a<ldition  to  the  burden  on  business  through  govern- 
iiKMit  control  and  com]>etition  there  is,  besides,  another 
and  an  increasing  handica])  which  is  weighing  down  th  ■ 
efforts  of  private  business  to  restore  the  ])rosperity  of 
our  trade  and  commerce.  1  refer  to  the  ever-mounting, 
ever-increasing  burden  of  federal,  state  and  local  taxa¬ 
tion,  wh.ich  today  is  consuming  nearly  one-eighth  of  the 
aggregate  productive  income  of  all  the  factories  and 
farms,  of  all  the  stores,  trades  and  i^rofessions  and  of 
all  the  workers  of  the  country. 

I^ach  extension  of  governmental  activity  must  be  paid 
for  in  ta.xes.  b'ach  new  board  and  bureau  established  in 
federal,  .state  or  btcal  government  must  be  paid  for  by 
an  addition  to  the  tax  levy. 

In  the  last  analysis,  the  largest  part  of  all  revenues 
that  governments  secure  are  paid  not  by  the  seller  but 
by  the  buyer.  .‘\nd  when  we  speak  of  buyers  in  this 
connection  we  mean  the  .American  people  as  a  whole. 
In  191.^  government  took  in  taxes  from  the  ])ublic  $22.69 
for  each  man.  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
In  1929.  or  sixteen  years  later,  government  took  $80.58 
per  ca])ita.  or  255  per  cent  more,  d'oday  at  least  one 
person  out  of  every  ten  em])loyed  is  carried  on  some 
government  payroll. 

\o  one  can  (juarrel  with  tl.e  cost  of  supporting  govern¬ 
ment  in  what  it  is  doing,  and  doing  well,  within  its  pro])er 
sphere ;  nor  would  we  depreciate  the  splendid  work  being 
done  by  many  in  government  service  who.  engaged  in  the 
fundamental  things  for  which  our  government  was 
formed,  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  common  good  at  a 
comjxMisation  far  below  their  merits.  It  is  the  extension 
of  government  beyond  its  proper  limits  into  the  affairs 
of  its  citizens,  competing  with  them,  taking  from  them 
the  free  jday  of  their  initiative  in  the  management  of 
their  business,  to  which  the  citizen  rightfully  objects. 

The  stability  of  government  itself  is  threatened  when 
it  abandons  the  role  of  arbiter  in  the  field  of  business  and 
.steps  down  into  the  marketplace  to  barter  and  sell  the 
things  which  give  its  citizens  their  livelihood.  And 
government  on  many  occasions  has  learned  the  dangers 
which  lie  in  such  a  course. 

Australia  an  example  of  bankruptcy 

The  ex|)erience  of  .Australia  is  one  which  this  nation 
can  profitably  study.  There  government  in  business  has 
been  given  a  thorough  trial.  .Australia  has  traveled  far 
around  the  vicious  circle  of  government  ownership,  more 
officials,  fewer  taxjiayers  and  higher  taxes  to  which  some 
would  commit  the  United  States.  .And  within  the  last 


few  weeks  the  daily  press  has  carried  the  story  of  the 
refusal  of  the  largest  bank  in  Australia  to  honor  the 
check  of  the  .Australian  government.  'I'he  vicious  circle 
has  led  to  the  verge  of  government  bankruptcy.  National 
liankruptcies  are  no  more  impossible  than  bankru])tcics 
of  individuals  and  corporations.  The  results  are  far 
more  di.sastrous. 

Here  we  are  still  able  to  carry  one  man  out  of  ten  on 
our  backs.  Our  credit  is  still  good.  But,  with  the  ex- 
])en.ses  of  government  increased  more  than  300  ])er  cent 
in  the  past  sixteen  years  while  the  national  income  has 
increased  less  than  half  that  percentage  and  with  an  in- 
crea.se  in  population  of  less  than  26  ])er  cent,  we  may  well 
take  .stock  of  our  own  position  and  of  the  pro]iosah  of 
those  who  would  bring  the  government  into  further 
business  competition  with  its  citizens. 

In  one  Mid-W'e.stern  state  for  the  year  1928.  a  year 
which  we  regard  as  a  prosperous  year,  delinrjuent  taxes, 
state  and  local,  on  farm  land  and  village  lots  amounted 
to  $28.(XX).000.  and  this  year  more  than  400,000  y)arcels 
of  ])roperty  are  being  sold  to  pay  those  delinquent  taxes. 
.And  this  is  happening  in  one  of  our  strongest  and  richest 
states. 

1  take  heart  in  the  signs  T  see  on  every  hand  that  the 
great,  silent  body  r)f  the  .American  people,  the  earnest, 
working,  producing  majority,  is  becoming  alive  to  the 
fact  that  a  minority  is  attempting  to  change  their  govern¬ 
ment  and  government’s  attitude  toward  their  labors. 
W'hen  this  silent  majority  ex])ress  themselves  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  listen.  .And  the  message  they  will  hear 
will  be  emphatic  and  to  the  point. 

That  message,  unless  T  much  mistake  the  temper  of  the 
-American  nation,  will  be  that  government  interference 
with  private  enter])rise  is  ])aternalism.  that  taxation  for 
paternalism  is  tyranny,  and  that  an  aroused  and  in¬ 
telligent  people  will  not  permit  this  noxious  growth  to 
embarrass  their  progress  and  impair  their  prosperity. 

Virsinia  Electric&  Power  Co. 
^X^ins  Coffin  Award 

An  annual  feature  of  the  convention  is 
L  the  presentation  of  the  Charles  A.  Coffin 
prize  at  the  public  policy  meeting.  This  year 
the  award  was  granted  to  the  Virginia  Electric 
Power  C’ompany  by  the  prize  committee.  In 
])resenting  the  award  to  J.  G.  Holtzclaw.  Presi¬ 
dent  \\’.  -A.  Jones  stated  that  this  company  was 
rated  95  out  of  a  possible  100  points  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Some  of  the  accomplishments  during  the 
current  year  were  as  follows : 

The  number  of  customers  was  increased  5 
l)er  cent,  the  average  consumption  of  energy  was 
increa.sed  15  per  cent,  rural  business  was  sought 
aggressively  and  the  number  of  rural  customers 
was  increased  40  per  cent,  a  promotional  rate 
for  the  development  of  domestic  business  was 
instituted,  and  through  sjdendid  engineering  the 
system  capacity  was  increased  at  a  very  low  cost 
per  kilowatt. 
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Stabilize 


Employment 


By  GERARD  SWOPE 

President  General  Electric  Company 


Great  questions  that  this  economic  de])ression 
has  l)rought  to  the  fore  are  stal)ilization  of  indus¬ 
try  and  stabilization  of  employment.  The  public 
utilities  can  bring  to  these  questions  not  only  enlightened 
and  intelligent  analysis  but  very  definite  assistance  as  to 
how  these  problems  may  be  solved,  at  all  events  in  part, 
and  can  really  occupy  a  position  of  leadership  in  so 
doing,  because  of  the  many  advantages  inherent  in  the 
character  of  their  industry. 

The  first  thing  for  the  utilities  to  do — one  which  is 
already  done  to  a  large  extent — is  to  look  ahead  and  plan 
their  work  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  other  indu.stries  well  in 
advance  what  utility  requirements  will  be,  thus  enabling 
the  manufacturers  to  plan  their  work  on  a  more  uniform 
basis  of  production. 

There  is,  however,  another  responsibility,  and  there¬ 
fore  opportunity,  for  the  industry,  and  that  is  to  its 
quarter  of  a  million  employees  throughout  the  country. 
Here  the  jniblic  utilities  have,  in  a  way,  their  greatest 
opportunity  for  leadershi]).  Their  problem  is  simpler 
than  that  of  most  industries,  with  their  business  show¬ 
ing  less  variation  from  year  to  year  and  that  variation 
usually  u])ward.  W  hat  the  industry  wants  is  to  attract 
to  its  service  the  most  intelligent  employees,  who  will 
make  this  their  life  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free 
their  minds  from  worry,  thus  enabling  them  to  give  the 
best  they  have  to  their  work  and,  as  a  result,  provide  the 
best  service  to  the  public. 

The  primary  couditions  upon  lohich  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  structure  is  built  iu  any  industry  are  conditions  of 
zeork,  hours  of  u'ork  and  compensation.  In  all  of  these 
the  public  utility  industry  compares  most  favorably  xeith 
others. 

The  imjiortant  questions  that  young  people  ask  them¬ 
selves  and  one  another  on  entering  any  industry  are 
what  the  opportunity  for  advancement  is  and  how  steady 
the  work  will  be.  They  do  not  know  what  we  know, 
that  there  is  a  great  opportunity  for  the  individual  and 
that  with  the  growing  field  for  people  who  apply  them- 


Utilities  can  lead  the  way  in  employee 
relations. 

Planned  expansion  of  properties 
would  smooth  load  curves. 

Suggested  approaches  to  stable  em¬ 
ployment. 

.selves  there  is  every  opportunity  for  steady  work.  It 
might  be  asked  then.  “If  such  is  the  case,  why  do  more?” 
But  when  young  people  enter  industry  they  must  learn 
these  things  by  contact  and  experience,  d'hey  have  no 
authoritative  statement  from  the  company  and  therefore 
their  minds  are  troubled  and  they  worry,  and  especially 
do  these  troubles  and  worries  seem  greater  if  they  have, 
or  later  take  on.  responsibilities.  'I'he  as])ects  of  life's 
question  of  which  they  think  constantly  are  how  to  make 
provision  for  the.se  responsibilities  by,  first,  in.surance 
against  the  uncertainty  of  life:  second,  provision  for  old 
age.  and.  third,  assurance  of  ste.ady  emi)loyment  or 
amelioration  of  the  tragic  circumstances  of  unem¬ 
ployment. 

Something  has  been  done  in  this  industry  and 
other  indu.stries  on  the  first  two  problems — very  little,  in 
this  country,  on  the  third.  There  has  been  .so  much  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  it  now  that  unless  industry  finds  a 
way  the  government  may  feel  itself  cfmipclled  by  jniblic 
opinion  to  endeavor  to  solve  the  problem.  If  it  is  done 
by  the  states,  then  the  cost  will  be  distributed  through 
taxation  and  there  will  be  no  economic  restraints  either 
on  the  collection  of  the  funds  or  their  distribution. 

Stabilization  rather  than  insurance 

Indeed  it  may  be  that  the  public  utilities  can  work  out 
this  problem  of  .stabilization  of  employment  rather  than 
unemployment  insurance,  which,  of  course,  is  much  more 
to  be  desired.  This  becomes  largely  the  responsibility 
of  management,  but  even  in  this  case  the  co-operation  of 
the  employee  should  be  enlisted  so  that  his  interest  may 
be  aroused,  he  may  co-operate  and  that  he  may  he  fully 
cognizant  of  what  the  solution  of  this  problem  really 
means. 
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A  number  of  states  have  already  passed  laws  providing 
for  old  age  from  funds  collected  by  general  taxation. 
Public  utilities,  as  well  as  other  industries  and  individuals, 
contribute,  and  distribution  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
attainment  of  a  certain  age  and  a  certain  period  of 
residence  within  the  state.  The  plan  seems  to  put  a 
jwemium  on  not  acquiring  a  competence  in  that  such 
assistance  is  given  to  individuals  only  if  they  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  less  than  a  certain  amount  of  property.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  provision  is  so  small  that  all  that  can  he 
said  for  it.  possibly,  is  that  it  is  better  than  nothing.  It 
is  neither  .scientific  in  method  nor  adequate  in  amount 
nor  satisfying  to  the  recipient. 

Life  insurance  and  old-age  pensions,  in  their  ince])tion. 
were  started  by  industries  without  contribution  from  the 
employees,  largely  with  the  motive  of  reducing  turnover 
and  in  this  way  reducing  costs.  The  employees.  <if 
cour.se.  accepted  these  things  without  questioning,  because 
thev  were  something  given  to  them  and  involved  no  re- 
.sponsihility  on  their  part.  They  may  have  said.  “Thank 
you.”  hut  they  had  no  real  interest  in  them,  and  the.se 
plans  could  not  and  did  not  take  the  place  of  adequate 
compensation.  Therefore,  as  a  result  of  experience,  it 
.seems  to  me  that  the  best  basis  for  a  study  of  the.se  broad 
questions  is.  first,  joint  consideration  by  employees  and 
the  company:  .second,  joint  contributions,  and.  third, 
joint  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  ])lan. 

Let  the  electrical  industry  lead 

Tf  these  are  joint  undertakings  between  the  company 
and  employees,  almost  every  (pie.stion  that  comes  up  will 
he  thoroughly  considered  and  a  wiser  solution  found.  If 
they  are  supported  by  the  critical  analysis  and  accejitance 
of  the  employees,  the  admini.stration  of  the  plan,  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  employees,  will  usually  he  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  more  generally  accepted  than  if  done  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  other  words,  a  plan  where  you  have  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  company  and  employees,  where  things  are 
done  by  and  with  employees  and  not  for  them,  will 
usually  work  out  more  satisfactorily  to  the  employees,  to 
the  company  and.  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  community. 

W'^ith  a  regulated  industry  such  as  the  electric  public 
utilities,  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  margin  of 
profit  is  not  sufficient  to  undertake  such  far-reaching 
plans.  Indeed,  the  cost  of  life  insurance,  pensions  and 
unemployment  insurance  that  the  company  hears  is  really 
and  essentially  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  service  it  renders, 
and  no  community  would  question  such  elements  entering 
into  cost  of  service.  .As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1028  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  adopted  a  rule  whereby 
railroad  companies  paying  pension  benefits  to  their 
employees  may  charge  the  cost  to  operating  expense, 
thereby  using  the  amount  of  outgo  for  rate-making 
purposes. 

Rea.soning  from  analogy  and  exi)erience  in  other  in¬ 
dustries,  it  is  felt  that,  under  the  plans  in  question,  the 
employee  would  apjiroach  his  work  with  a  mind  free  from 
care  and  worry,  he  would  throw  himself  into  the  work 
with  more  enthusiasm,  his  ingenuity  would  he  aroused  to 
find  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and  he  would  not  only 
get  greater  satisfaction  from  his  work  hut  the  unit  costs 
would  probably  he  lowered  or  in  any  event  would  not  he 
likely  to  he  increased. 

The  electrical  industry  has  in  the  past  in  many  respects 
been  in  advance  of  any  other  industrv  in  the  Ll^nited 
.States  and  in  the  world.  It  is  now  a  question  of  not  only 


giving  thoughtful  consideration  to  what  has  been  done  in 
other  countries  and  in  this  country  by  various  states  and 
individual  companies,  but  of  enlisting  the  best  thought 
of  the  industry  in  the  ado])tion  and  extension  of  these 
plans  on  a  more  comprehensive  basis.  These  plans  should 
he  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  the  transfer  of  employees 
from  one  company  to  another  in  the  association,  without 
loss  of  the  rights  and  benefits  that  they  have  acquired. 

A  solution  of  such  problems  may  make  an  even  greater 
contribution  to  industrial  j^rogress  than  any  the  National 
Electric  Light  .Association  has  made  in  the  past,  and  it 
may  he  the  light  to  lead  us  out  of  this  fearful  morass  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  The  public  utilities  have  always 
had  the  vision  to  see  the  future  and  the  courage  to  em¬ 
bark  on  uncharted  seas. 

T 


Disest  of 

Public  Policy  Committee  Report 

WE  H.A\’E  an  unshakable  faith  in  the  genius  of 
American  enterprise  to  work  out  its  own  salvation 
t(»  the  glory  and  honor  of  the  nation :  'I'o  that  end  con¬ 
structive  and  co-operative  effort  is  more  essential  than 
governmental  and  legislative  panaceas,  which  too  often 
are  not  only  ineffective  hut  involve  the  sacrifice  of  vital 
principles  and  surrender  of  individual  liberty. 

We  urge  that  such  regulation  as  may  he  found  justi¬ 
fied  should  he  free  from  ulterior  or  unwise  objective^ 
and  calculated  not  only  to  preserve  the  progress  and 
usefulness  of  electric  service  to  the  public  hut  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  amplify  that  service  to  the  end  that  it  ma\ 
contribute  its  share  to  our  civic,  industrial,  domestic  and 
rural  growth. 

The  public  policy  meeting,  at  which  this  report  was 
])resented  by  P.  S.  Arkwright,  was  featured  by  an  ad- 
(iress  by  .Arthur  Brisbane  and  delightful  entertainment 
features,  including  songs  by  Jessica  Dragonette,  selec¬ 
tions  by  \’incent  Lopez  and  his  orchestra  and  duets  by 
two  Indian  stars  of  “The  First  .American.” 


Arthur  Brisbane’s  Points 

Let  small  consumers  share  more  of  the  benefits 
of  electricity. 

No  revolution  can  occur  in  .America  because 
Americans  want  to  run  their  own  affairs  and  not 
have  others  run  them. 

Utilities  should  finance  customer  extensions 
and  not  ask  their  customers  to  do  so. 

Diesel  engines  may  give  competition  to  power 
companies  and  reduce  the  number  of  their 
accounts. 

Utilities  should  demonstrate  to  the  public  the 
fact  that  they  are  trying  to  get  power  to  their 
customers  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
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Selling 

Public  Relations 

By  H.  P.  LIVERSIDGE 

I'icc-Prcsidcut  PfiiladrI/'hIa  Elcchic  Company 


PTBLIC  relations,  from  one  viewpoint,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  barometer  of  public  accejjtance  of  onr 
service.  This  acceptance  may  be  good,  bad  or 
indifferent ;  but  no  matter  what  the  relative  status  may 
be.  we  must  realize  that  the  matter  is  largely  within  onr 
control,  and  that  onr  business  expansion — shall  T  say 
onr  whole  future  progress? — will  be  dependent  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  nearness  to  which  our  contacts 
with  the  public  approach  perfection.  Our  public  rela¬ 
tions  ])roblems  arise  from  two  sources.  One  of  these 
embraces  problems  which  are  not  our  proper  heritage 
but  are,  so  to  speak,  thrown  at  us  from  the  outside — 
problems  which  do  not  arise  from  the  operation  of  our 
business  but  come  from  critics  having  motives  to  which 
our  business  is  but  incidental.  These  are  artificial  or 
political  public  relations  jwoblems.  The  second  class 
embraces  our  natural  problems,  over  which  we  have  a 
large  measure  of  control  and  which  are  incurred  in  the 
routine  rendering  of  a  necessary  service  to  great  masses 
of  people.  It  is  to  this  second  classification  that  I  wish 
specifically  to  direct  your  attention  today. 

If  we  are  to  develop  our  future  sales  program  suc¬ 
cessfully.  the  personnel  of  each  individual  company. 
e\ery  man  and  woman  engaged  in  the  detail  o])eration 
»ff  its  husiness,  must  be  taught  to  appreciate  his  or  her 
responsibility  as  a  representative  of  the  company  to  the 
citizens  of  the  community.  The  employee  must  realize 
that  in  so  far  as  the  customer  is  concerned  he  is  the 
company  and  his  contact  must  arouse  the  same  feeling 
of  satisfaction  as  if  that  contact  were  made  by  an  exec¬ 
utive  of  the  company.  In  the  rush  and  whirl  of  business 
life  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  devote  the  major 
attention  to  obtaining  contracts  for  service  and  too  little 
attention  to  keeping  the  customer  “sold”  after  the 
introduction  of  that  service.  The  entire  future  business 
relationship  with  the  customer,  the  revenue  which  the 
company  expects  to  receive  for  an  indefinite  j^eriod.  is 
wrapped  up  not  only  in  rates  and  reliability  of  service, 
but  in  the  continuing  friendly  relation  w’hich  must  be 
maintained  in  the  run-of-day  contacts. 

The  problem  has  many  angles,  as  we  serve  many 
classes  of  cu.stomers.  In  the  case  of  large  power  users 


Sales  volume  depends  on  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  trade  relations. 

Major  points  in  sales  and  service  from 
policy  angles. 

Informed  salesmen  and  co-operation 
urged. 


our  relations  are,  in  general,  quite  satisfactory,  provided 
always  that  our  rates  are  reasonable  and  the  service  i.s 
ade(|uate.  For  many  years  we  have  diligently  devoted 
ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  jwoblems  of  the  large  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  consumer.  Its  result  has  been  a 
marked  degree  of  mutual  understanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.  (^n  the  other  hand,  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  the 
small  business  and  domestic  field  api)ears  much  more 
complicated.  Our  contacts  are  usually  few  and  far 
between — oftentimes  inherently  unpleasant — having  to 
do  with  service  troubles,  metering,  bill  adjustments  and 
the  like.  Here  we  meet  the  situation  of  the  customer 
who  has  a  grievance,  either  imaginary  or  real,  and  the 
empdoyee.  who  only  too  often  is  not  broadly  sales-minded. 
is  lacking  in  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  company 
policies  and  is  either  too  busy  with  routine  work  or  has 
not  the  personal  characteristics  to  represejit  the  company 
satisfactorily  in  his  dealings  with  the  customer.  Such 
contacts  invariably  lead  to  misunderstanding,  and  per¬ 
sonal  antagonism  is  oftentimes  the  direct  outcome.  It 
is  this  lack  of  understanding  on  our  part,  combined  with 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  customer,  that  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  this  problem. 

External  trade  relations 

In  considering  the  subject  from  the  external  or  public 
standpoint,  there  are  many  avenues  of  apjiroach  which 
are  as  yet  far  from  being  satisfactorily  develo|)ed.  Let 
me  mention  just  two  important  groups: 

1.  The  relation  with  other  electrical  interests. 

2.  The  relation  with  architects  and  builders. 

Referring  to  the  first,  the  day  has  passed  when  the 
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electricity  supply  company  can  be  regarded  as  the  elec¬ 
trical  industry.  It  is  only  one  part  of  the  industry.  Tn 
each  community  we  have  a  great  organization  of  manu¬ 
facturers'  representatives,  contractors,  distributors  and 
retailers,  all  of  whom  have  a  most  important  part  in  the 
development  of  electric  service.  The  utility  problem  in 
any  community  is  their  problem,  and  there  is  a  joint 
responsibility  in»  seeing  that  there  exists  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing  in  the  develojmient  of  the  business  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  relationship  between  the  whole  electrical  industry 
and  the  individuals  of  the  cojnmunity  which  they  serve. 

If  the  relations  between  the  ])ublic  utility  and  the  other 
electrical  interests  are  not  satisfactory,  then  I  will  say 
to  you  that  your  public  relations  are  not  what  they  should 
be  and  your  .sales  development  is  hampered  accordingly, 
h^very  one  of  the.se  interests  should  know  intimately  the 
personnel  of  your  utility :  know  you  ])ersonally  as  sincere, 
honest  men  and  women  ;  have  confidence  in  you.  in  your 
fairness  and  uprightness  in  business,  because  they  judge 
your  whole  organization  by  their  opinions  of  you  and  the 
relatively  few  other  com|xinv  representatives  they  know. 

Working  with  architects  and  builders 

In  our  relations  with  architects  and  builders,  particu¬ 
larly  architects,  again  there  is  a  consiflerable  lack  of 
tmderstanding  of  each  other's  problem.  The  architect 
will  tell  you  that  his  resi)onsibility  to  his  client  rer|uires 
a  working  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all  the  fac¬ 
tors  which  enter  the  design,  construction  and  ef|ui]iment 
of  buildings.  (M  all  these,  few.  if  any.  are  more  vital 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  occupants  than 
provisions  for  the  utilization  of  electrical  energy.  .\nd 
yet  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  individual  architect 
has  received  through  the  co-operation  of  the  electrical 
industry — not  the  electric  supjdy  company  alone,  but  the 
industry  as  a  whole — the  actual  information  which  he 
feels  he  should  have  in  order  that  he  may  satisfactorily 
serve  his  client  with  a  knowledge  and  full  understanding 
of  what  the  electrical  industry  considers  the  best  current 
practice  in  the  u.se  of  electric  service.  T  have  been 
inijiressed  with  the  apparent  lack  of  aiijireciation  and 
understanding  which  the  electrical  industry  has  in  regard 
to  the  problems  of  the  architect.  We  have  attempted  to 
prepare  for  him  at  various  times  so-called  specifications 
covering  lighting  refiuirements.  wiring  layouts  and  equip¬ 
ment  data.  Tn  fact,  the  average  architect’s  office  today 
apjiears  to  be  confused  with  a  maze  of  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  emanating  from  almost  every  conceivable  source 
in  the  electrical  industry.  These  are  on  the  whole 
without  any  jdan  of  presentation.  Most  of  them  appar¬ 
ently  stress  illumination  or  lighting  circuits,  and  many  of 
them  are  fragmentary  as  to  the  utilization  of  electricity 
in  general. 

From  my  personal  ob.servation  the  architect  seems 
to  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  since  he  cannot 
understand  what  it  is  all  about,  and  as  there  is  a  wide 
discrepancy  in  available  information  as  well,  the  industry 
itself  doesn't  clearly  understand  the  essentials  for  the 
complete  electrification  of  buildings.  Tf  the  architects 
of  this  country  are  to  create  structures  so  as  to  give  us 
the  opportunity  for  unrestricted  sales  in  the  future,  it  will 
undoubtedly  have  to  be  accomplished  through  a  better 
working  understanding  with  them  than  we  have  today, 
so  that,  with  the  inception  of  their  ]dans.  ade(|uacy  of 
distribution  and  outlets  will  he  provided.  .\s  a  practical 
thought,  let  me  suggest  that  the  Commercial  Xational 


Section  take  steps  to  set  up  some  form  of  contact  which 
will  bring  it  into  close  working  arrangement  with  one 
or  more  architects  of  recognized  ability,  who  will  thus 
he  in  a  position  to  guide  us  in  formulating  methods  of 
procedure  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of  practical, 
usable  data  and  information. 

All  of  these  various  contacts  with  the  public,  there¬ 
fore.  simmer  down  to  a  matter  of  public  understanding, 
and  this,  in  turn,  depends  on  education  backed  by  a 
program  of  personal  contact  and  service.  I  firmly  believe 
there  is  no  general  mass  resentment  on  the  part  of  the 
jniblic  in  so  far  as  our  .service  is  concerned.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  customer,  however,  apprai.ses  the  utility  in  terms 
of  his  jier.sonal  experience,  and  if  that  experience  has 
been  un.satis factory,  the  company  is  judged  accordingly. 
Our  attention,  therefore,  must  be  primarily  directed 
toward  minimizing  unsatisfactory  oju’nions  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  individual  cus- 
totner.  This  is  a  problem  which  must  be  backed  primarily 
bv  a  sound,  broad-gage  company  policy  and  be  corrected 
through  the  proper  selection,  training  and  direction  of 
the  utility  personnel.  One  clerk,  meter  reader  or  service 
man  can  cau.se  more  ill  will  in  a  moment  of  thoughtless¬ 
ness  or  careless  performance  than  a  group  of  executives 
can  right  in  a  day's  business,  and  the  pity  of  all  of  this 
is  that  seldom  do  such  cases  get  to  the  point  where 
they  receive  the  attention  they  deserve.  Tn  the  meantime 
that  one  aggrieved  customer  is  actively  spreading  his 
feeling  of  grievance  and  resentment  to  an  ever-widening 
circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  while  the  company 
has  no  direct  way  of  correcting  the  effect  of  that  thought¬ 
less  employee’s  mistake. 

Bills  start  the  contact 

(^ur  ])rincipal  con.scious  contact  with  our  customers  is 
the  hill.  Back  of  those  wires  is  the  vast  and  complicated 
system  of  plants  and  substations,  the  transmission  and 
distribution  lines,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  but  of 
which  the  customers,  to  all  practical  purposes,  know 
nothing  and  probably  care  less.  W'e  sjx’ak  to  them  with 
the  hill.  W’e  are  the  bill  and  little  else.  .And  when  they 
observe  that  the  bill  grows  higher  they  grow  resentful. 
If  we  do  not  now  make  clear  to  the  clomestic  customer 
the  relationshiji  between  increased  use  and  higher  bills, 
what  will  our  position  he  if  we  succeed,  as  we  confidently 
expect,  in  doubling  the  average  domestic  customer’s  con- 
sunqjtion?  We  must  draw  from  this  fact  one  specific 
and  significant  inference:  If  is  the  job  of  the  sniesnian 
to  make  clear  U'hat  enters  into  that  hill. 

A  word  on  merchandising  practices.  Here  is  a  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  trouble.  Whether  the  utility  should  or 
should  not  merchandise  is  beside  the  point.  The  real 
question  is.  How  does  the  utility  merchandise?  Of  one 
thing  T  am  absolutely  certain :  that  unless  merchandising 
jirograms  and  policies  are  develoj^ed  on  a  basis  of  fair 
and  intimate  understanding  with  all  others  engaged  in 
electrical  merchandising,  unless  they  are  absolutely  free 
of  any  practices  which  might  be  construed  as  unfair  or 
discriminatory,  no  matter  how  urgent  the  need  for  such  a 
])olicy  might  appear,  we  are  building  up  for  ourselves 
a  sales  resistance  that  will  counteract  all  the  tangible 
l)rogress  we  are  making. 

Close  co-operation  therefore  with  established  dealer 
outlets  toward  greater  total  volume  of  sales  .seems  the 
surest  and  safest  plan  to  follow.  Take  the  lead  in  pro¬ 
motional  activities  of  those  appliances  that  are  the  most 
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difficult  to  sell  and  back  the  indej'K'ndent  dealers  in 
building  a  larger  volume  of  general  appliance  business. 
You  will  in  all  probability  Ik;  most  definitely  rewarded  in 
the  future. 

Appliance  servicing  is  another  matter  of  major  impor¬ 
tance  in  its  bearing  on  public  relations.  Primarily,  the 
electric  company  is  interested  in  seeing  to  it  that  the 
appliances  in  the  home  are  kept  in  use.  It  must  he  in 
a  position  to  render  such  service  as  is  necessary  when 
it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  provided  from  outside  sources. 
Here,  again,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  cost  of  such 
service,  providing  that  at  all  times  it  is  reasonable,  but 
rather  that  such  service  when  rendered  is  done  quickly 
and  ])leasantly  and  leaves  with  the  customer  an  im])res- 
sion  that  in  the  doing  the  company  has  bent  its  every 
effort  to  deal  with  the  individual  as  if  he  were  the  only 
customer  served  by  it. 

Conclusions  for  action 

Summing  up  the  examjdes  which  T  have  presented  in  a 
rather  disconnected  manner,  it  would  appear  that  the 
industry’s  chief  difficulty  comes  from  (1)  the  public’s 
disbelief  that  it  is  protected  from  us  in  our  form  of 
monopoly,  (2)  the  public’s  further  belief  that  we  are 


in  command  of  a  mysterious  force  of  nature  about  which 
the  customers  are  so  utterly  ignorant  that  they  conceal 
the  fact  while  retaining  inwardly  a  very  natural  feeling 
of  resentment  at  being,  as  they  assume,  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage;  (3)  our  re])uted  "cleverness”  at  lxM)kkeeping  so 
that  we  are  "always  able  to  make  figures  come  out  our 
way.”  and  (4)  a  seemingly  minor  detail  of  the  larger 
problem,  namely,  that  we  are  ever  willing  to  cut  off 
service  quickly  in  cases  of  dispute  or  delayed  ])ayment. 

From  a  ])ractical  business  standpoint  it  is  far  easier 
and  less  costly  to  sell  to  a  satisfied  customer ;  therefore 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  public  and  its  oi)inion  of  the 
utility  must  be  a  most  imj)ortant  consideration  in  our 
future  program  of  increased  sales.  From  the  time  the 
contract  for  service  is  signed  or  selling  begins  in  earnest 
we  must  not  only  live  close  enougb  to  the  customer  and 
serve  him  as  he  exi)ects  to  be  served,  but  we  must  develo]) 
and  maintain  a  personal  contact  that  will  i)ermit  him, 
when  he  thinks  of  the  utility  in  relation  to  his  individual 
requirements,  to  jncture  us,  not  as  a  single  cor])oration, 
but  rather  as  a  group  of  individuals,  each  one  striving 
to  do  his  part  in  the  service  to  the  jniblic :  think  of  the 
company  in  terms  of  that  ])ersonal  confidence  which  he 
has  gained  through  contact  with  our  representatives. 
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$2,000,000,000  in  Preferred  Stocks 


to  Be  Issued  in  Ten  Years 


By  JAMES  B;  BLACK 

Clulinuaii  Customer  Ozeucrshif>  L  ooimittce 


NO  CUSTOMER  ownership  campaign  which 
violates  any  one  of  the  ten  cardinal  principles 
adojJted  by  the  customer  ownershi])  committee 
in  1925  can  be  conducted  successfully.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  sell  stock  to  customers  in  small  amounts, 
with  the  object  o^  continuing,  in  an  increasing  degree, 
to  make  every  stockholder  a  |)ermanent  friend. 

Only  securities  whose  safety  of  princijjle  and  rate  is 
relatively  assured  should  be  offered.  Choice  of  jjreferred 
stuck  has  been  well  justified,  as  an  analysis  of  the 
records  (jf  the  more  important  ojjerating  and  holding 
companies  shows  at  this  time  only  one  issue  of  preferred 
stock  on  which  dividends  are  not  being  paid  at  the  full 
rate.  It  is  extremely  inqjortant  that  each  company  keep 
its  shareholders  fully  informed  of  the  comijany’s  affairs 
at  frequent  and  regular  pericxls. 

Customer-ownershi])  stocks  have  weathered  the 
financial  stress  with  relatively  small  fluctuations  in 
market  price,  and  their  possession  by  so  many  individuals 
is  a  sound  contribution  to  the  economic  welfare  and 
l)rogress  of  both  stockholders  and  companies. 

The  great  popularity  of  jxiblic  utility  stocks  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  stockholders  of 
individual  companies  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  over 
100  ])er  cent  in  RfdO  compared  with  1929.  The  average 
gain  for  the  industry  in  1930  was  well  over  25  ]jer  cent, 
tdwnershi])  of  jniblic  utilities  has  been  jjassing  into  the 
hands  of  the  small  investor,  thereby  creating  a  true 


jjublic  ownership  under  ijublic  regulation  without  sac¬ 
rificing  the  initiative  and  efficiency  of  private  manage¬ 
ment.  Customer-ownership  activities  have  been  a  most 
important  contributing  factor.  W’ith  tliese  increases  in 
numbers  of  small  holders  the  res|K)nsibility  of  manage¬ 
ment  increases  proportionately. 

Customer  ownership  sales  reached  a  ix;ak  in  number 
of  shares  sold  (3,581.2,06)  in  1927,  and  in  number  of 
stockholders  (294,-167)  during  1924.  In  1930  1,698.000 
shares  were  sold  to  115,013  st(x:kholders,  an  increase  of 
250,147  shares  and  27,515  stockholders  from  1929. 
More  than  1,5(X),000  individuals  now  own  st(x:k  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  jjower  co’m])anies,  it  is  estimated. 

Changes  in  the  money  market  and  the  ])o*|nilarity  of 
individual  classes  of  securities  caution  against  tlie  ex- 
|H;ctation  that  customer  ownershij)  sales  will  increase 
steadily  each  year.  However,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
apijroximately  25  ])er  cent  of  the  capital  re(|uired  for 
investment  in  the  electric  light  and  |X)wer  industry  will 
come  from  the  sale  of  preferred  stocks,  and  a  very  large 
jjart  of  this  should,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  supplied  by 
custonwr  owners. 

To  jjroceed  adequately  in  the  develojmient  of  new  or 
partially  developed  fields  it  is  necessary  for  the  industry 
during  the  next  ten  years  to  raise  not  less  than  $7,500,- 
000.000  in  new  capital,  even  ignoring  reinvestment  of 
reserves  and  surplus.  Of  this  approximately  $3,500,- 
(X)0,(XX)  will  no  doubt  come  from  the  increase  of  long¬ 
term  debt.  $2.000.000.(X)0  from  the  distribution  of  com¬ 
mon  stJX'ks.  and  S2.000.0(X),000  from  the  sale  of  preferred 
stocks  largely  through  customer  ownership  campaigns. 
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^X^hat  the  Ensineers 
Are  Doing 


By  ALEX  D.  BAILEY 

Chairman  of  the  EiHutueimq  Xatioiuil  Section 


IN  AN  article  in  the  Aujjust  7.  1930,  issue  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Portuightly  Janies  H.  Collins  says; 
“Utility  men  are  engineers,  restrained  by  financiers 
and  guided  hy  attorneys — all  inward-turning  men.  They 
exjilain  in  reports,  balance  sheets  and  legal  <lecisions.” 
hhigineers  ])articularly  are  sup])osed  to  belong  to  this 
class.  Being  comjiletely  occupied  with  technical  details, 
they  fail  to  get  the  broader  view — “they  cannot  see  the 
woods  for  the  trees.”  It  is  very  evident,  however,  that 
engineers  are  beginning  to  ajipreciate  their  duty  and 
responsibility  in  the  economic  set-up  of  an  industry  such 
as  ours  and  the  relation  and  importance  of  our  industry 
to  the  economic  development  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Our  business  in  its  detail  is  fundamentally  technical, 
and  our  customers  and  the  public  at  large  consider  us  a 
highly  developed  technical  industry.  We  are  recognized, 
however,  as  such  an  essential  ])art  of  mcxlern  life  that 
the  public  has  ceased  to  consider  our  business  as  mysteri¬ 
ous  or  wonderful  and  has  accepted  electricity  and  all  its 
blessings  as  an  ever-i)resent  necessity  and  convenience. 
Improvements  in  the  service  and  increased  utilization 
have  put  the  public  in  a  frame  of  mind  where  these  are 
accepted  and  e.xpected.  This  attitude  is  partly  due  to  the 
develoixnent  of  our  industry  and  to  the  continual  and 
unfailing  im])rovements  which  have  characterized  its 
growth,  hut  is  jirohahly  due  as  much  to  the  general  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  every-day  use  of 
agencies  whose  technical  detail  it  does  not  understand 
and  does  not  care  to  understand  so  long  as  the  beneficial 
results  are  evident.  The  commonplace  has  so  far  sur¬ 
passed  the  imagination  of  Jules  Verne  that  the  man 
on  the  street  is  ready  for  anything. 

The  evident  role  and  resiionsihility  of  the  engineer  in 
our  industry  have  been  iti  the  design,  in  the  construction 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  physical  ])lant  which  produces 


and  distributes  our  product.  He  has  been  responsiWe 
for  the  technical  detail  which  establishes  the  investment 
in  physical  plant  as  well  as  for  the  expense  of  production 
and  distribution — all  items  of  the  greatest  importance, 
first,  because  of  the  high  ratio  of  invested  capital  to 
income  in  our  industry,  and,  second,  because  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  these  operating  costs  on  customers’  rates  and 
hence  on  the  success  of  our  business.  The  quality  of 
the  service  rendered,  at  least  with  regard  to  continuity, 
voltage,  etc.,  is  also  a  technical  problem,  so  that  the  engi¬ 
neer’s  work  has  quite  directly  had  an  influence  on  public 
relations. 

As  our  industry  develops,  as  our  service  e.xpands  in  its 
present  fields  and  extends  into  new,  the  technical  details 
involved  and  the  problems  to  he  met  are  hound  to 
increase  rather  than  to  diminish  both  in  number  and 
importance.  Engineers  will  he  needed  who  not  only  pos- 
.sess  high  technical  qualifications  hut  vvdio  are  blessed  with 
ambition  and  imagination  as  well — men  who  are  trained 
to  analyze  and  to  think  straight.  The  work  of  the  engi¬ 
neer,  which  has  already  passed  from  purely  technical 
problems  to  those  including  cost,  must  take  in  those 
broader  economic  problems  which  include  human  wel¬ 
fare,  human  reactions,  human  progress  and  the  other 
hundred  and  one  truly  economic  problems  which  are  all- 
important  hut  difficult  of  description  or  analysis.  The 
routine  technical  problems  are  continuing  in  increasing 
numbers  and  detail,  but,  in  addition,  economic  ])rohlems 
are  being  brought  in  which  cannot  be  divorced  from  the 
technical  consideration.  The  work  of  the  committees  of 
the  national  and  geographic  sections  shows  this  very 
clearly. 

New  water  and  steam  characteristics 

Under  ])resent  boiler-oj)erating  conditions  water  and 
steam  develop  new  characteristics  never  encountered 
under  knver  pressures  and  temperatures.  Metals  used  in 
the  construction  of  boilers  are  attacked  by  the  water 
under  high-pressure  conditions.  Even  the  glass,  which 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  impervious,  is  affected  seri¬ 
ously  by  the  water  and  steam.  The  purity  of  the  water 
in  the  steam  cycle  of  the  modern  power  station  surpas.ses 
any  commercial  conception.  This  is  essential  to  proper 
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and  safe  operation  if  high  rates  of  heat  transfer  are  to 
he  maintained.  Even  the  water  used  for  condensing  ])ur- 
])Oses  must  in  many  cases  he  chemically  treated  to  get 
the  best  results  from  condensing  equipment  and  from 
the  prime  movers. 

The  burning  of  fuel — one  of  the  oldest  of  the  arts — 
is  continually  developing  new  problems  requiring  highly 
specialized  treatment.  In  addition,  the  relation  of  fuels 
either  with  regard  to  each  other  or  in  relation  to  other 
forms  of  power  presents  new  problems.  The  advent  of 
large  quantities  of  natural  gas  in  a  region  iireviously 
devoid  of  fuels  but  rich  in  water  power  may  change  the 
economic  set-up  of  i^ower  production  over  night,  or  the 
change  from  one  fuel  to  another  may  change  ])ower  sta¬ 
tion  design. 

Studies  in  plant  construction  with  a  view  to  reducing 
investment  costs  by  simplification  of  design  and  by  the 
use  of  increasingly  large  units  are  carried  on  continually. 
The  station  with  one  turbine  and  one  l>oiler  has  become  a 
reality.  While  stations  of  this  type  have  not  been  built 
in  the  larger  sizes,  they  are  already  under  consideration 
as  boilers  are  now  in  operation  which  deliver  more  than 
a  million  pounds  of  steam  ^ler  hour,  more  than  enough 
for  a  lC)O.CXX)-kw.  unit.  The  design  of  generating 
units  is  being  simplified,  and  we  are  now  able  to  get 
single-shaft  turbine  units  with  capacities  approaching 
200.000  kva. 

Consideration  is  being  given  to  the  reduction  or  elimi¬ 
nation  in  some  degree  of  exi)ensive  building  structures 
as  it  is  thought  that  herein  may  lie  some  iiossihility  of 
reducing  plant  co.sts  further.  New  heat  cycles  are  being 
considered  with  a  view  to  increasing  over-all  plant 
efficiency. 

The  co-0])eration  of  the  electricity  siqq^ly  comi)anies 
and  large  industries  using  power  and  also  requiring  heat 
in  the  form  of  steam  or  water  for  carrying  on  their 
manufacturing  processes  or  for  conducting  their  regular 
business  has  already  become  an  economic  necessity. 
These  problems  can  generally  be  worked  out  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  jmrties  concerned.  In  .some  cases 
the  mutual  problem  may  be  difficult  to  solve,  but  study 
and  the  analy.sis  of  each  case  should  give  the  proi^er 
solution. 

New  problems  in  design  and  operation 

In  the  design  and  operation  of  electrical  equipment 
for  generation  and  distribution  the  engineers  are  encoun¬ 
tering  countless  new  problems.  Insulation  of  all  kinds 
is  the  subject  of  continual  research,  whether  it  be  oil. 
compound,  paper,  rubber,  porcelain  or  something  else. 
Higher  generating  and  transmission  voltages  as  well 
present  new  problems — the  construction  of  transmission 
lines  so  that  they  will  be  free  from  interruptions  from 
internal  or  external  cau.ses.  Here  again  the  engineer  has 
encountered  metallurgical  problems.  The  embrittlement 
of  steel  in  towers,  the  stretching  of  lead  sheaths  on 
underground  cable,  as  well  as  .studies  of  the  conductors 
themselves,  are  some  of  these.  In  some  sections  of  the 
country  wood  jireservation  and  the  destructive  ravages 
of  insects  or  even  birds  have  called  for  special  study. 

Standardization  of  equipment  is  receiving  considerable 
attention,  and  joint  committees  with  the  manufacturers’ 
representatives  are  working  on  this  subject  with  a  view 
to  reducing  cost  by  this  means.  The  perfection  of  detail 
and  the  develojMiient  of  new  equipment  to  meet  the  con- 
'.litions  continually  arising  as  the  art  of  electricity  supply 


improves  are  receiving  considerable  attention,  and  service 
standards  are  being  raised. 

Construction  and  o|jeration  of  transmission  lines  and 
their  protection  from  lightning  and  other  natural  causes 
are  receiving  their  share  of  attention  as  the  distances 
over  which  w’e  convey  our  product,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  jjower,  are  constantly  increasing.  The  research  which 
has  been  carried  on  for  some  time  on  the  effect  of  sleet 
and  wind  on  overhead  structures  is  bearing  fruit. 

As  our  systems  grow  and  spread  over  the  country  our 
contacts  with  other  organizations  and  industries  increase 
and  we  find  an  increasing  number  of  mutual  problems 
which  must  be  worked  out  with  these  neighbor  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  one  case  it  may  be  the  telei)hone  and  telegraph 
interests,  in  another  the  railoads.  in  another  the  air  trans¬ 
port  comi^anies.  in  another  government  organizations  and 
agencies — all  in  increasing  numbers.  These  contacts  are 
nearly  always  fundamentally  technical,  and  the  engineers 
in  our  organizations  are  ])ut  to  it  to  see  that  not  only  are 
amicable  relations  maintained  but  that  our  rights  and 
interests  are  properly  safeguarded.  This  requires  not 
only  technical  skill  and  knowle<lge.  but  diplomatic  han¬ 
dling  of  subjects  and  the  personal  element  as  well. 

Fixed  charges  relatively  high 

The  customer  and  those  not  acquainted  with  the  intri¬ 
cate  details  of  our  business  cannot  understand  why  the 
generating  cost  of  energy  is  not  all-important.  They 
forget  that  in  the  present  day  the  production  of  energy 
is  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  forms  of  mass  pro¬ 
duction  known  ;  hence  the  operating  costs  are  low  and  the 
fixed  charges,  because  of  the  high  machinery  and  prop¬ 
erty  costs,  are  unusually  large  in  proportion.  Operating 
costs  for  distribution  are  not  unusually  high,  though  fixed 
charges  in  connection  with  this  equiiMiient  also  are  rela¬ 
tively  large.  These  factors,  however,  do  not  cover  the 
cost  of  electric  service  to  the  customer  as  he  and  we 
understand  it  and  cannot,  of  course,  include  all  of  the 
commercial  costs  such  as  meter  reading,  billing  and  the 
other  hundred  and  one  services  which  are  continually 
rendered.  It  is  with  these  costs,  however,  that  the  engi¬ 
neer  has  been  chiefly  concerned. 

While  there  will,  of  course,  he  considerable  im])rove- 
ment  and  further  reductions  in  these  costs,  the  incre¬ 
ments  will  be  relatively  small,  and  it  is  in  higher  load 
factor  and  increased  utilizaticm  that  we  must  look  for 
the  greatest  ])ossibilities  in  the  reduction  of  costs.  More 
scientific  and  industrial  research  must  be  devoted  to  the 
utilization  of  our  pro<luct  if  we  are  to  continue  to  enjoy 
the  ])rogress  which  we  have  enjoyed  in  the  past,  merit 
iniblic  giKxl  will  and  fill  our  economic  i)osition. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  work  of  the  engineers  in  our 
industry  has  spread  from  purely  technical  matters  to 
(juestions  of  broad  economics  and  economic  ])olicy.  For 
years  we  have  taught  our  young  engineers  that  no  prob¬ 
lem  was  completed  when  the  answer  had  been  obtained 
in  technical  terms  or  values ;  they  must  go  farther  and 
get  the  final  answer  in  dollars  and  cents.  Now  engineer¬ 
ing  goes  even  farther  and  considers  the  economic  effect 
of  practical  a])])lication.  Engineering  is  much  more  than 
the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  and  principles  to 
jjractical  use.  Unless  the  utilization  of  the  forces  and 
resources  of  nature  is  so  effected  that  economic  condi¬ 
tions  are  improved  and  something  has  been  added  to 
man’s  happiness,  health  and  prosperity,  the  engineer  is 
not  doing  his  job. 
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Men  of  the  Industry 


H.  Grenacher  Directs  Operations 
of  Minneapolis  Utility 

Hknry  Gkknachkr.  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Xorthern  States 
Power  Coiiij)any,  Minneapolis,  for  the 
past  six  years,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operation  of 
tliat  company.  He  was  horn  in  Zurich, 
.Switzerland,  in  1878  and  after  attend¬ 
ing  various  schools  in  Switzerland  was 
finally  graduate  froni  the  polytechnic 
university  at  Zurich. 


In  1^)2  Mr.  Grenacher  came  to  the 
I’nited  States  and  entered  the  employ 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
as  an  engineer,  remaining  with  that 
comi)any  for  nearly  four  years.  The 
ne.xt  .several  years  he  was  in  the  cement 
business,  and  in  1909  he  joined  the 
Hyllesby  organization.  For  a  number 
of  years  his  engineering  activities  were 
varied,  sometimes  prospecting,  some¬ 
times  in  the  operating  department, 
sometimes  investigating  purchase  of 
new  properties  and  sometimes  in  the 
constructioti  end.  He  finally  became 
assistant  to  Halford  h'rickson,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operation  Byl- 
lesby  haigineering  &  Management 
t'orporation. 

(^n  Hecember  1.  1925,  Mr.  Grena¬ 
cher  went  to  Minneapolis  to  take 
charge  of  the  operating  department  of 
Xorthern  States  Power  Company. 

T 

John  .A.  Dari-INc,,  assistant  chief 
''y'<tem  operator  Kdison  Electric 
Illuminating  Company  of  Boston,  has 


been  elected  chairman  of  the  System 
Operators’  Association  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  thirtieth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Darling's  connection  with  the  Boston 
company  was  recently  observed  at  a 
complimentary  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick,  Boston,  attended  by  150 
friends  and  associates.  In  addition  to 
the  30-year  service  pin  of  the  Edison 
company  Mr.  Darling  was  the  recipient 
of  a  Telechron  clock  with  W  estminster 
and  Canterbury  chimes. 

T 

R.  S.  Nelson  Heads  Baton  Rouge 
Utility 

Roy  S.  Nelson,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  electric  department  of  the 
V’irginia  Electric  &  Power  Company, 
having  supervision  over  the  Richmond 
division,  has  recently  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  Electric 
Company.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Stone  &  Webster  organ¬ 
ization  for  some  sixteen  years  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  Jamaica  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Company,  King.ston,  Jamaica;  with 
tlie  properties  at  Ponce,  P.  R.,  and  at 
Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

T 

Col.  Edward  C.  Rose  of  Trenton  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  Public  Service 
Corporation  of  New  Jersey  to  fill  the 
unexpired*  term  of  David  Baird,  Jr., 
who  recently  resigned.  Colonel  Rose 
is  president  of  the  First-Mechanics  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Trenton. 

• 

D.  E.  Kar.n,  formerly  district  man¬ 
ager  at  Kalamazoo  for  the  Consumers 
Power  Company,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  of  that  com¬ 
pany.  Mr.  Karn  entered  the  public 
utility  industry  in  1915  as  an  employee 
of  the  Central  Illinois  Light  Company 
with  headquarters  in  Peoria.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Consumers  Power  Company  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  steam-heating  depart¬ 
ment  at  Grand  Rapids,  remaining  in 
that  position  until  he  was  transferred  to 
Jackson  in  1919  to  handle  work  in  the 
rate  department  of  Hodenpyl,  Hardy  & 
Company.  In  1922  he  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager.  Two 
years  later  he  succeeded  F.  W.  Hoover 
in  charge  of  the  securities  department 
of  Commonwealth  Power  Corporation, 
in  which  position  he  had  the  title  of 
vice-president  in  all  of  the  companies 
in  the  Commonwealth  group.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Consumers  organization  in 
1927.  succeeding  the  late  F.  W.  Blowers 
as  district  manager  at  Kalamazoo. 


C.  L.  Proctor  New  President  of 
East  Central  Division 

Carroli.  L.  Proctor,  recently  elected 
president  of  the  East  Central  Division, 
National  Electric  Light  Association,  is 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  a  graduate  of 
\’irginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  After 
five  years  in  the  testing,  foreign  and 
railway  departments  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  Mr.  Proctor  became 
general  superintendent  and  purchasing 


agent  of  the  Athens  (Ga.)  Railway  & 
Electric  Company.  He  then  became 
sales  manager  of  the  Empire  District 
Electric  Company  at  JopKn,  Mo.,  whence 
he  moved  to  the  vice-presidency  of  the 
Danbury  and  Bethel  Gas  &  Electric 
Company  at  Danbury,  Conn.  In  1919 
he  returned  to  Joplin  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Empire 
District  Electric  Company.  He  re¬ 
mained  in  that  position  until  1925,  at 
which  time  he  assumed  his  present  posi¬ 
tion  as  vice-president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toledo  Edison  Company. 
He  also  holds  the  same  position  in  the 
Lake  Shore  Power  Company  and  the 
Toledo  and  Indiana  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Proctor  has  been  active  in  asso¬ 
ciation  work.  He  was  at  one  time 
president  of  the  Missouri  Public  Utili¬ 
ties  Association  and  served  on  the 
e.xecutive  committees  of  the  Oklahoma 
Utilities  Association,  the  Kansas  Utili¬ 
ties  .Association  and  the  Midwest  and 
Southwestern  Divisions,  N.E.L.A. 

T 

L.  V.  Nelson  has  been  appointed 
power  supervisor  for  the  Union  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  &  Power  Company,  St.  Louis. 
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Financial  and  Statistical  News 


The  behavior  of  the  stock  market  this  week  suggests  a  further 
degree  of  long-pull  buying  of  common  stocks.  Temporary  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  bears  has  brought  utility  common  stock  yields 
back  close  to  a  5  per  cent  basis.  While  the  majority  moved  upward, 
stocks  like  Detroit  Edison  and  Commonwealth  Edison  moved  against 
the  trend,  the  latter  to  the  extent  of  over  30  points. 


duplicated  the  record  established  on  final 
cost,  for  the  plant  went  into  operation 
exactly  on  time. 


NEW  CAPITAL  ISSUES 


- High-grade  mortgage  bonds  of  the  public  utilities  made 

further  gains  this  week  as  the  general  list  showed  strength.  This  is 
the  off  week  in  new  financing,  which  seems  to  go  by  spurts  this  year. 


Says  State  Cannot  Revoke 
Security  Permits 


OF  THE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  made  One-year  3  per  cent  gold  notes  of 

ral  list  showed  strength.  This  is  the  Staten  Island  Edison  Corporation 

h  seems  to  go  bv  spurts  this  year.  have  been  offered  to  the  amount  of 

$7,500,000,  the  price  being  100  and  ac- 
T  crued  interest.  Procee<ls  will  be  used' 

to  repay  advances  heretofore  made  to 
ing  the  Fifteen-Mile  Falls  plant  with  the  corporation  from  time  to  time  for 
the  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  substation  of  the  new  construction  and  for  other  corpo- 
association.  rate  purposes. 

The  necessity  for  an  accurate  estimate  * 


Authority  OF  THE  Public  Service  C  om-  ultimate  cost  is  indicated  by  the  fact  New  Bedford  Gas  &  Edison  Light 
mission  to  revoke  authorizations  for  the  New  England  Power  Associa-  Company  made  an  offering  of  3  per  cent 

issue  of  securities  ^tfter  the  sa\e  has  tion’s  long-term  contract  with  the  Edi-  gold  notes,  priced  at  100  and  interest, 
once  been  approved  has  been  challenged  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  a  piece  of  financing  involving  a  total' 

hy  New  \  ork  State  companies.  Repre-  Boston  for  about  one-half  the  output  of  of  $4,500,000.  Proceeds  will  be  applied' 
H'ntatives  of  Niagara  Hudson  Power  Fifteen-Mile  Falls  plant  was  nego-  toward  the  retirement  of  the  entire 
Corporation  and  Associated  Gas  &  tinted  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  mortgage  debt  and  the  coupon  notes  of 
Electric  Company,  R.  J.  Le  Boeuf,  Jr.,  estimates.  The  schedule  of  construction  ^he  company  now  outstanding, 
and  Edward  Naylon,  respectively,  ap¬ 
peared  at  a  hearing  in  Albany  to  op-  T  T  T 

pose  any  change. 

decision  was  recently  made  A  I  I  t  A  ^  ’i.  I 

whereby  utilities  would  be  ordered  to  Mnalyzes  Invested  v^apital 

show  cause  why  unexercised  authority 

to  issue  securities  should  not  be  re-  f  P  a  I 

scinded  by  the  commission.  Public  I— ICClllCai  inOUSiry 

hearings  were  arranged  in  New  York, 

Buffalo  and  Albany.  It  was  the  con-  ^^UMEROUS  interesting  ratios  and  in  the  asset  investments  between  1920 
tention  of  the  companies  at  these  hear-  comparisons  relating  to  the  power  and  1926. 

ings  that  the  commission’s  jurisdiction  ^Htd  light  industry  have  been  developed  by  The  sources  of  investment  capital  of 
over  financing  ended  once  the  authority  a  recently  issued  University  of  Illinois  the  fuel-  and  the  hydro-electric  compa- 
to  issue  certain  securities  has  been  study  called  “The  Financial  Plan  of  nies  generally  vary  more  than  do  the 
granted.  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies.”  investments  in  capital  assets.  About 


Analyzes  Invested  Capital 
of  Electrical  Industry 


study  called  “The  Financial  Plan  of  nies  generally  vary  more  than  do  the 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies.”  investments  in  capital  assets.  About 
A  number  of  special  analyses  cover  the  nine  out  of  ten  companies  of  each  type 


period  1920  to  1926. 


secure  part  of  their  capital  by  borrowing 


Fifteen-Mile  Falls  Cost 
Close  to  Estimates 


In  general,  the  investments  of  fixed  on  long  term.  The  typical  fuel-electric 
capital  are  relatively  greater  for  hydro-  company  secures  36  cents,  while  the 


Close  to  Estimates  ^  $10,000,000  hydro-electric  company, 

for  example,  would  have  about  $9,180,- 
The  FINAL  CHECK-UP  of  the  cost  of  000,  or  91.8  per  cent  of  its  capital,  in¬ 


electric  than  for  fuel-electric  companies,  typical  hydro-electric  company  obtai  is 
A  $10,000,000  hydro-electric  company,  41  cents  of  each  dollar  of  capital  in  this 
for  example,  would  have  about  $9,180,-  manner.  The  fuel-electric  companies 


manner.  l  ne  tuel-electnc  companies 
curtailed  their  relative  use  of  long-term 
constructing  the  new  215.000-hp.  Fif-  vested  in  fixed  capital  such  as  plant,  obligations  from  1920  to  1926,  whereas 
tcen-Mile  Falls  hydro-electric  plant  of  dams,  equipment,  etc.,  whereas  a  fuel-  the  hydro-electric  concerns  increased 
the  New  England  Power  Association,  a  electric  company  of  like  size  would  have  their  use  of  this  source  of  capital  during 


subsidiary  of  the  International  Hydro- 
Electric  System,  shows  that  the  total  cent  of  its  capital.  Among  the  asset  in-  Current  debts,  which  are  small  in 
cost  was  within  one-half  of  1  per  cent  vestments  a  significant  difference  is  to  relation  to  total  assets,  provided  capital 
of  the  preliminary  estimate  made  before  be  noted  in  the  portion  of  capital  em-  to  the  extent  of  0.053  and  0.023  of  total 
work  was  begun,  two  years  before  the  ployed  in  current  assets.  The  typical  assets  for  the  fuel-  and  the  hydro-electric 


fixed  assets  of  $8,750,000,  or  87.5  per  the  period  studied. 


Current  debts,  which  are  small  in 


completion  of  the  plant.  Although  many 
unanticipated  difficulties  were  encoun¬ 
tered  during  construction,  such  as  ice 


ployed  in  current  assets.  The  typical  assets  for  the  fuel-  and  the  hydro-electric 
fuel-electric  company  had  0.073  of  total  companies,  respectively,  these  relation- 
assets  in  the  form  of  current  assets  com-  ships  being  comparable  with  the  rela- 
pared  with  0.044  for  the  typical  hydro-  tive  sizes  of  the  current  assets  to  total 


jsms  during  the  first  winter  and  the  electric  company.  Other  assets,  such  as  assets  ratios  of  each  type  of  company. 


chiefly  in  the  erection  of  the  126-mile. 
220,000- volt  transmission  line  connect- 


discount,  prepaid  insurance,  etc.,  con-  Both  types  of  concerns  decreased  their 
stituted  approximately  the  same  propor-  use  of  short-term  capital  between  1920 
tions  of  the  total  capital  of  the  fuel-  and  and  1926. 

the  hydro-electric  companies,  namely.  In  the  use  of  stockholders’  capital  it 
0.026  and  0.023.  Little  change  occurrerl  was  found  that  56  per  cent  of  the  fuel- 


premature  closing  of  a  by-pass  through  discount,  prepaid  insurance,  etc.,  con- 
the  fall  of  a  water  gate,  they  were  off-  stituted  approximately  the  same  propor- 
set  by  economies  in  other  directions,  tions  of  the  total  capital  of  the  fuel-  and 
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electric  and  72  per  cent  of  the  hydro¬ 
electric  companies  issue  non  -  voting 
stock.  Furthermore,  non-voting  stock 
amounted  to  0.141  of  the  total  assets  of 
the  typical  hydro-electric  company  and 
only  0.108  of  the  total  assets  of  the 
typical  fuel-electric  company.  From 
1920  to  1926  the  use  of  non-voting 
stocks  continued  to  increase  in  the  case 
of  hydro-electric  companies,  but  re¬ 
mained  practically  constant  in  fuel-elec¬ 
tric  financial  plans. 

The  increased  use  of  non-voting 
stock  hy  hydro-electric  companies  was 
largely  offset  hy  a  reduction  in  voting 
stock  from  0.363  of  the  total  assets  in 
1920  to  0.267  in  1926.  Over  the  period 
of  years  1920  to  1926  the  voting  stocks 
accounted  for  25  cents  of  each  dollar  of 
capital  for  the  typical  fuel-electric  com¬ 
pany  and  30  cents  for  the  typical  hydro¬ 
electric  company. 

T 

NEWS  BRIEFS 

Listing  of  57,879  additional  shares  of 
common  stock  of  the  American  Power 
&  Light  Company  has  been  authorized 
recently  hy  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  on  official  notice  of  issuance  and 
distribution  in  payment  of  a  stock  divi¬ 
dend,  and  12,180  shares  of  its  $5  pre¬ 
ferred  stock,  series  A,  on  official  notice 
of  issuance  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition  of  properties,  making  the 
total  amounts  applied  for  3,057,836 
shares  of  common  stock  and  625,237 
shares  of  $5  preferred  stock,  series  A. 


Engineers  Public  Service  Company 
declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  50 
cents  per  share  on  the  common  stock, 
payable  July  1  to  holders  of  record  June 
16.  This  compares  with  quarterly  dis¬ 
tributions  of  60  cents  per  share  made 
on  this  issue  from  July  1,  1930,  to  and 
including  April  1,  1931. 

Directors  of  Central  and  .South  West 
Utilities  Company  have  declared  on  each 
share  of  common  stock  outstanding  at 
the  close  of  business  June  30,  1931,  a 


dividend  of  Ij  per  cent  payable  in  com¬ 
mon  stock  (being  at  the  rate  of  7/400 
of  a  share)  on  July  15,  1931,  to  holders 
of  said  stock  on  the  books  of  the  com- 
panv  at  the  close  of  business  June  30, 
1931. 

• 

Certain  outstanding  6  per  cent  sink¬ 
ing  fund  gold  debenture  bonds,  series  A, 
of  tbe  Louisville  Gas  &  Electric  Com- 
I)any  have  been  called  for  payment  June 
1  at  102  and  interest. 

• 

All  of  the  outstanding  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent  gold  bonds  of  the  New  Jersey 
Power  &  Light  Company,  series  1956, 
have  been  called  for  payment  August  1 
at  105  and  interest. 

• 

Cliasc  Securities  Corporation,  invest¬ 
ment  affiliate  of  the  Chase  National 
Bank,  and  Harris.  Forbes  &  Company, 
investment  banking  house,  control  of 
which  was  obtained  by  the  Chase  organ¬ 
ization  last  summer,  are  to  be  merged 
on  or  before  July  1  into  a  new  com¬ 
pany  to  be  known  as  the  Chase-Harris, 
I'orbes  Corporation.  The  new  organ¬ 
ization  will  conduct  the  securities-dis- 
tributing  business  hitherto  done  by  the 
two  companies  separately. 

• 

Announcement  has  been  made  that 
Atlas  Utilities  Corporation,  through  an 
exchange  of  assets  of  Power  &  Light 
Securities  Corporation,  of  which  it  ac¬ 
quired  control  this  year,  has  assumed 
a  dominant  interest  in  the  General 
Empire  Corporation,  a  general  manage¬ 
ment  trust  with  $2.5(K),()0()  net  assets. 

▼ 

34,263,944  Kw.  in 

Public  Utility  Plants 

Pl’hi.ic  utility  power  plants  in¬ 
creased  in  rating  by  about  2,310,000  kw. 
during  1930,  according  to  a  recent  re¬ 
port  by  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

The  rating  as  of  January  1  are  three 
consecutive  years  was  as  follows : 


1929  . 29,629,702  kw. 

19:50  . 31,952,:596  kw. 

19:51  . 34,263,944  kw. 


These  totals  include  electric  railway. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  certain  man¬ 


ufacturing  plants  in  so  far  as  these  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  public  supply  of  energy, 
as  well  as  central  stations  for  light  and 
power.  The  aggregate  rating  of  the 
last-named  group  in  Januarv,  1931,  wa,> 
31,976,138  kw. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
classification  by  tyjie  of  prime  mover 
and  by  geographical  divisions. 

T 

Weekly  Enersy  Output 

Output  of  electric  light  and  power 
companies  in  the  United  States,  as  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  statistical  research  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Electric  Light 


Association,  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  chart.  For  recent  weeks  and 
correspondingly  in  preceding  years  the 
energy  generated  was : 


-  Millions  of 

Kw.-IIr.— 

- 

W'eek  Ended 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

May  9.  . 

1,600 

1,640 

1,677 

1,460 

May  16 . 

1,614 

1,669 

1,680 

1,470 

1,600 

1,673 

1,637 

1,480 

.May  30 . 

1,565 

1,627 

1,606 

1,370 

.lune,  6 . . 

1,562 

1,608 

1,653 

1,480 

All  years  listed  show  the  dip  due  to 
Memorial  Day  and  the  earlier  two  a 
recovery,  but  the  current  year’s  decline 
was  smaller  than  the  others.  In  part,  at 
least,  this  smaller  decrease  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  holiday  came  on  a 
Saturday,  causing  the  loss  of  only  half 
a  day  in  some  industries  and  no  time  at 
all  in  those  running  on  a  weeklr 
schedule  of  five  days  or  less. 


Capacity  of  Generators  in  Power  Plants  Generating  Electricity  for  Public  Use,  January,  1931 

(U.  S.  Geolcjeical  Survey) 


' - — —  - (ienerator  Capacity  of  Plants  Operated  by - - - 

Total  Internal  Com-  Combination  of  Two  or  More  of  Others 

Com-  Capacity,  < — Water  Power — . . — Steam  Power—,  bastion  Engines  Total  Water  Steam  Int.  Comb 

Division  panies  Plants  Kw.  No.  Kw.  No.  Kw.  No.  Kw.  No.  Kw.  Power  Power  Engines 

United  .States .  1,609  3,904  34,263,944  1,335  8.799,135  1,495  24,205,555  793  330,258  281  928,996  276,743  562,803  89.450 

New  England .  151  334  2,927,516  216  778,154  82  2,014,020  6  4,082  30  131,260  2).58l  108,860  1.819 

Middle  Atlantic .  161  426  8,483,871  196  1,218,527  183  7,076,500  20  19,137  27  169,707  125.295  41.970  2,442 

East  North  Central .  321  690  7.991,890  257  583,746  359  7.175,596  32  18,205  42  214,343  20,692  186,533  7.118 

West  .North  Central .  367  733  2,394.294  106  323,495  284  1,842,315  273  105.095  70  123,389  12.061  83,733  27.595 

.South  Atlantic .  180  468  4,294,267  154  1,828,966  187  2,275,212  98  41,881  29  148,208  60,039  82,349  5,820 

East  South  Central  78  215  1,638,810  34  880,185  96  693,957  70  18,885  15  45,783  23,615  19,402  2.766 

West  .South  Central  137  434  1,591,557  14  18,070  153  1,421,446  241  99,644  26  52,397  1,080  31.979  19.338 

Mountain. .  134  314  1,144,507  158  775,856  84  315,962  42  15,961  30  36,728  9,220  6,247  21.261 

Pacific .  80  290  3,797,232  200  2,392,136  67  1,390,547  11  7,368  12  7,181  4,160  1,739  '.291 
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Great  Western  Power 
to  Liquidate 

Directors  of  the  Cireat  Western 
Power  Company  of  California  have 
aiitliorized  proceedings  for  the  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  affairs  and  the 
conveyance  of  its  properties  to  the 
Pacific  (ias  &  Klectric  Company,  which 
now  owns  more  than  98  per  cent  of  its 
total  outstanding  stock. 

The  preferred  stocks  of  the  Great 
Western  Power  Company  at  the  close 
of  1930  were  held  hy  10.651  investors. 


The  holdings  of  more  than  10,000  of 
these  have  been  converted  into  preferred 
stock  of  the  P’acific  Gas  &  Ellectric  Com¬ 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  offer  made 
i)y  the  latter  in  January,  1931. 

This  exchange  offer  expired  on  April 
30.  but  has  been  extended  to  June  15, 
1931,  to  give  to  the  few  remaining 
holders  of  Great  Western  stock  a  final 
opportunity  to  effect  the  suggested  ex¬ 
change.  On  the  basis  of  current  mar¬ 
ket  quotations,  the  two  shares  of  the 
Pacific  company’s  5^  per  cent  first  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  and  the  two  shares  of  its 
6  per  cent  first  preferred  stock  ex- 

T  T  ▼ 


changeable  for  each  share  of  Great 
Western  preferred  have  an  aggregate 
value  of  about  $108. 

The  transfer  of  the  Great  Western 
Company’s  properties  to  the  Pacific  Gas 
&  Electric  Company  will  probably  be 
consummated  within  the  next  few 
months.  Aside  from  the  simplification 
of  the  capital  structure,  made  possible 
by  the  retirement  of  the  Great  Western 
stock,  the  refunding  operations  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Pacific  company  since 
acquiring  control  will  result  in  reducing 
from  eleven  to  not  more  than  three  the 
number  of  outstanding  bond  issues. 


CURRENT  EARNINGS  REPORTS  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


Operating  Companies 


Per  Operatin); 
Cent  Ratio 


Alabama  Power  &  subs. 

(Year  ended  .April  30) 

I<)3I 

1930 

Increase 

1931 

1930 

Gross  earnings . 

.  $17,931,073 

$18,083,952 

—  8  5 

43 

40 

Net  earnings . 

.Vrkr  nsas  Power  &  Light 
( 1  ear  ended  March  3 1 ) 

10,333,398 

10,809,340 

—  4  4 

Gross  earnings . 

8,669,232 

8.602,890 

10 

55 

52 

Net  earnings . 

3,946,787 

4,126.807 

—  4  0 

Blackstone  Valley  Gas  &  Elec- 


trie  &  subs. 

(Year  ended  •■Vpril  30) 


Gross  earnings . 

6,347,657 

6,586,919 

—  3.6 

57 

59 

Net  earnings . 

Central  .Vrisona  Light  &  Power 
(Year  ended  .March  31) 

2,702,370 

2,724,400 

—  0  8 

Gross  earnings 

3,242,804 

3,089,721 

5  0 

54 

60 

Net  earnings  .  . 

Consumers’  Power 
(Year  ended  .April  30) 

1,495,245 

1,228,511 

22  0 

Gross  earnings  . 

32,032,565 

33,329,533 

—  3.9 

44 

48 

Net  earnings  . 

Dallas  Power  &  Light 
(Year  ended  March  31) 

18,021,502 

17,259,983 

4.4 

Gross  earnings . 

5,408,470 

5,202,082 

4.0 

48 

46 

Net  earnings . 

Detroit  Edison 

Year  ended  .April  30) 

2,792,610 

2,791,078 

0  0 

Gross  earnings . 

51,809,188 

56,374,386 

—  8.  1 

67 

67 

Net  earnings . 

Extern  Texas  Ele<’tric  &  con¬ 
stituent  cos. 

(Year  ended  April  30) 

16,899,311 

18,799,737 

—  10  2 

Gross  earnings . 

10,012,238 

9,993,977 

0  2 

Net  earnings  . 

Florida  Power  A  Light 
(Year  ended  March  31) 

3,830,617 

4,198,841 

—  8.8 

tJross  earnings . 

11.628.243 

11,480,764 

10 

51 

52 

''iet  earnings  . 

Georgia  Power  &  subs.* 

(Year  ended  April  30) 

5,673,835 

5,490,546 

3  0 

Grose  earnings  . 

25,954.721 

26,762,077 

—  3  0 

50 

47 

Net  earnings 

Gulf  .States  Utilities 
(Year  ended  .April  30) 

12,919,422 

14,125,932 

—  8  5 

Gross  earnings . 

6,976,276 

6,920,674 

0  8 

Net  earnings . 

Houston  Lighting  A  Power 
(Year  ended  March  31) 

2,894,831 

3,144,030 

—  7  9 

Gross  earnings . 

8,750,666 

8,238,017 

6.0 

52 

52 

Net  earnings  . 

Kan.sas  City  Power  A  Light 
(Year  ended  .April  30j 

4,228,231 

3.982.911 

6  0 

Gross  earnings . 

14,813,015 

14,656.749 

16 

47 

50 

Net  earnings . 

Louisana  Power  A  Light . 

(Year  ended  Mar<-h  31) 

7,815,515 

7,341,370 

6.5 

Gross  earnings . 

6,265,862 

5,481,512 

14  0 

51 

52 

-Net  earnings . 

Memphis  Power  A  Light 
(Year  ended  March  31) 

3,047,735 

2,626,736 

16  0 

Gross  earnings . 

6,917,098 

6,497,493 

6  0 

59 

60 

•Net  earnings . 

Minnesota  Power  A  Light 
(A  ear  ended  March  31) 

2,821,539 

2,585,304 

9  0 

Gross  earnings . 

6,499,333 

6,295,102 

3  0 

37 

38 

.Net  earnings . 

Nebraska  Power 
(Year  ended  .March  31) 

4,101,704 

3,878,951 

6  0 

Gross  earnings  . 

6,720,214 

6,110,776 

10  0 

48 

50 

Net  earniriKS .  3,449,860 

Nevada-  California  KleotricA  subs. 

(Year  ended  April  30) 

3,037,515 

14  0 

Cross  earninjrs  . 

5,682,299 

5,737,552 

—  0  9 

52 

52 

Net  earnings . 

.New  ( )rleans  Public  Service 
(Year  ended  Man'h  31) 

2,938,073 

2,971.881 

—  1 .  1 

(iross  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 

Ohio  Edison 
(Year  ended  .April  30) 

17.793,040 

5,357,323 

16,132,974 

5,823,624 

10  0 

9  0 

65 

64 

Gross  earnings . 

19,026,513 

19,480.177 

—  2  3 

39 

42 

Net  earnings  . 

11,674.863 

11,298.069 

3.3 

OperatinK  Companies 


Pacific  Power  &  Lif'ht 
(Year  ended  March  31) 

Gross  earnines . 

Ner  earnings . 

Penn  Central  Light  &  Pon 
(Year  ended  .March  31) 

Gross  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 

Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light 
(Year  ended  April  30) 

Gross  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 

Southern  California  Eldison 
(Year  ended  April  30) 


Tenessee  Electric  Power 
&  subs. 

(Year  ended  .■Vpril  30) 

Gr(.)8s  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 

Texas  Power  &  Light 
(Year  ended  March  31) 

Gross  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power 
(Year  ended  .Vpril  30) 

Gross  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 


Anaerican  Water  Works  &  Elec¬ 
tric  &  subs. 

(Year  ended  .Vpril  30) 


Associated  Gas  &  Electric 
(Year  ended  April  30) 


Cities  Service 

(Year  ended  .Vpril  30) 


Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  &  subs, 
(Year  ended  March  31) 


Commonwealth  &  Southern  & 
subs. 

(Y’ear  ended  .Vpril  30) 


Eastern  Utilities  Vssociates  4 
constituent  cos. 

(Year  ended  .Vpril  30) 

Gross  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 

Engineers’  Public  Service  &  con¬ 
stituent  cos. 

(Year  ended  April  30) 


Federal  Light  &  Traction  &  subs 
(Year  ended  .April  30) 

Gross  earnings . 

Net  earnings . 

North  .American  Light  & 

(Year  ended  March  31) 


(Year  ended  .April  30) 


Per 

Operating 

Cent 

Ratio 

1931 

1930 

Increase 

1931 

1930 

4,512,348 

4,722,937 

—  4  0 

52 

50 

2.143.503 

r 

2,331,790 

—  8  0 

5,772,747 

5,939,029 

—  2.8 

3,536,721 

3,406,543 

3.8 

...  16,678,422 

16,791,355 

—  0  7 

7,258,207 

7,105,721 

2.1 

...  41,420.357 

40,722,533 

2.0 

32 

33 

...  28,369,394. 

27,229,594 

4.0 

•  •  •  • 

...  14,244,744 

15,198,889 

—  6.3 

52 

51 

6,755,235 

7,496,025 

—  9.9 

•• 

9,941,425 

9,855,066 

10 

49 

SI 

5,012.753 

4,841.223 

4.0 

...  17,096,571 

17,142,115 

—  0  3 

7,707,965 

7,772,508 

—  0.8 

Holding  C'o.iipanies 

or  all  periods. 

+GDerating  expenses  include  depreciation. 


52,839,076 

54,849,143  — 

3  7 

52 

50 

25,529,198 

27,297.365  — 

6.5 

1 1 1.656.891 

103,846,695 

8  0 

58 

55 

46,963,321 

46,907,026 

0. 1 

53,715,818 

52,650,042 

2  0 

31,028.627 

51,071,832  — 

0  0 

94.299,791 

100,352,031  — 

6  0 

58 

56 

39,239,545 

E 

44,269.663  —  1 

11.3 

137,444,281 

147,383,426  — 

6  7 

48 

49 

71,291,215 

E 

75.344,026  — 

5.4 

9,164,563 

9,382,699  — 

2  3 

58 

60 

3,801,263 

3.781,914 

0.5 

52,935,516 

51,634.177 

2.5 

57 

55 

22,699,514 

). 

22,274,587 

1.9 

8,348,735 

8,450,356  — 

1.2 

57 

57 

3,581,440 

■r 

3,588,859  — 

0.2 

47,054,505 

46,343,518 

15 

54 

55 

21,465.281 

eubs.t 

20,885,019 

2.8 

139,209,798 

138,876,580 

0.2 

68 

70 

44,703,253 

42,862,568 

4.3 

ctric  A  Power 

acquired  May  1, 

1 930  are  i 

ncluded 
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Business  News  and  Markets 


Fear  Amendment  May  Impede 
Free  Sale  of  Equipment 


WHILE  an  amendment  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  property  law  of  New  York 
State  which  l)ecame  effective  January  1, 
1931,  will  probably  improve  the  position 
of  sellers  of  equipment  in  repossession 
cases,  daiif^er  is  felt  that  it  may  place 
an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  free  sale 
of  such  eciuipment.  To  give  greater 
protection  to  installment  sellers,  this 
amendment  provides  that  a  conditional 
hill  of  sale  must  contain  a  description  of 
real  property  where  equipment  is  in¬ 
stalled  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  owner. 
The  term  owner  is  defined  as  “the 
record  owner  in  fee  as  shown  by  last 
recorded  conveyance.” 

Previously,  the  seller  of  equipment 
such  as  elevators,  heaters,  refrigerators, 
oil  burners,  etc.,  for  installation  in  a 
building,  when  installment  terms  of 
payment  were  demanded  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  would  simply  have  a  conditional 
hill  of  sale  e.xecuted.  This  could  be 
filed  in  the  county  clerk’s  office  without 
l)ecoming  a  lien  of  record  against  the 
real  property.  In  case  of  default  the 
seller  generally  would  repossess.  Fre- 
{|uentlv,  however,  a  building  containing 
hypothecated  eejuipment  changed  hands 
without  the  new  owner  being  aware  of 
the  existing  lien  until  removal  was 
threatened  due  to  default  of  payments. 
I'hen  the  new  owner  either  carried  on 
with  the  remaining  payments  or  found 
his  building  temporarily  without  ele¬ 
vators,  heat  or  refrigeration. 

Owners  default 

Where  such  equipment  had  seen  ex¬ 
tensive  service  or  had  become  obsolete, 
owners  frequently  decided  to  default,  to 
permit  repossession  by  the  seller,  and 
then  contract  for  new  installations.  The 
original  seller  thus  would  not  only  sus¬ 
tain  the  loss  of  the  unpaid  balance,  but 
had  to  pay  the  cost  of  removal,  scrapping 
due  to  obsolescence  or  reconditioning  or 
resale  and  the  loss  of  possible  customers 
for  new  equipment. 

Since  1929  the  diverse  methods  of 
unscrupulous  builders  or  owners  de¬ 
signed  to  create  high  valuations  for 
their  property  have  l)een  exposed.  Some 
mortgage  and  title  companies  now  with¬ 
hold  final  payment  to  the  builder  until 
he  can  show  a  clean  bill  of  health  for 
all  e(]uipment  he  may  have  contracted 
to  jmrehase  on  installments.  Where 


this  is  not  possible  they  demand  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  seller’s  rights  in  such 
cMiuipmcnt,  thereby  leaving  him  prac¬ 
tically  without  security.  Reliable  sellers 
must  thus  assume  great  risks  or  forego 
the  opportunity  to  make  large  sales. 
Many  sales  thus  fall  to  inexperienced 
sellers  who  subordinate  all  claims, 
merely  trusting  to  be  able  to  collect 
finally.  Large  orders  have  recently 
been  switched  to  these  little-known 
manufacturers. 

Manufacturers  of  equipment  involved 
in  this  type  of  selling  are  uncertain 
as  to  the  outlook.  In  many  cases  large 
volume  production  and  sales  are  essen¬ 
tial  if  present  price  schedules  are  to  be 
maintained.  They  feel  that  clearly  de¬ 
fined  protection  is  needed  in  the  form 
of  an  enforceable  lien.  If  mortgage 
and  title  companies  demand  subordina¬ 
tion,  if  sellers  are  to  lose  all  chance  of 
recovery  of  what  at  present  is  still  con¬ 
sidered  personal  property,  selling  prices 
must  be  substantially  increased  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  cushion  for  losses.  Larger 
“down”  payments  will  be  demanded.  In 
other  ways,  .sales  resistance  will  have 
to  be  increa.sed  in  the  interest  of  se¬ 
curity,  thus  inevitably  causing  substan¬ 
tial  .shrinkage  from  what  otherwise 
would  be  normal  sales  volume. 

Companies  specializing  in  in.stallment 
sales  are  also  definitely  interested.  They 
believe  that  increa.^jd  installment  sell¬ 
ing  will  promote  speedy  recovery  and 
that  they  should  he  allowed  to  proceed 
without  undue  interference. 

The  legal  status  of  the  situation  re¬ 
volves  around  what  constitutes  personal 
property.  Texas  courts  have  held  that 
“Frigidaires”  in  an  apartment  retain 
their  character  as  personalty — remain 
chattels — and  that  the  conditional  v^en- 
dor  could  remove  them  “as  against  a 
prior  mortgage  of  the  building  since 
they  did  not  impair  the  security.”  With 
slight  variations  New  York  State  and 
Florida  courts  have  taken  the  same 
stand. 

An  important  decision  was  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
Suffolk  County,  Massachusetts.  March 
3,  1931,  which  reversed  a  prior  de¬ 
cision  by  another  court  and  held  that 
two  compressor  units  and  the  54  re¬ 
frigerators  in  an  apartment  were  not 
real  estate,  but  per.sonal  property,  title 
to  which  remained  with  the  seller  until 


full  payment  of  purchase  price  “except 
the  piping  which  runs  through  the  walls 
and  partitions.” 

Manufacturers  and  selling  agents  of 
equipment  involved  therefore  maintain 
that  title  and  mortgage  companies  are 
creating  obstructions  and  interference 
with  their  business  by  methods  that 
cannot  be  justified  and  will  not  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  a  court  of  law.  They  urge 
also  that  such  interference  is  particularly 
deplorable  at  a  time  when  all  lines  of 
business  need  the  fullest  support  of  all 
financial  institutions. 

T 

Electrical  Merger 
Said  to  Be  Ratified 

Directors  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  are  stated  to  have 
approved  purchase  of  the  assets  of 
American  Brown  Boveri  Electric  Com¬ 
pany,  the  electrical  subsidiary  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Brown  Boveri  Electric  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  the  capital  stock  of  Condit 
Electrical  Manufacturing  Company  as 
well  as  the  electrical  patents  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  as.sets  of  American  Brown 
Boveri  Electric  Corporation. 

It  is  understood  that  terms  of  the 
purchase  provide  for  the  issue  of  about 
62,000  .shares  of  Allis-Chalmers  capi¬ 
tal  stock  and  the  payment  of  $600,004. 

T 

Anglo-Russian  Electrical 
Agreement  Signed 

A  TECHNICAL  AGREEMENT  of  far-reacli- 
ing  importance,  extending  over  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  has  recently  been  signed 
between  the  Soviet  government  and  the 
Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  under  which  the  latter  has 
agreed  to  provide  expert  technical  a.s- 
si stance  in  the  manufacture  of  steam 
turbo-generating  plant,  condensing  plant, 
heavy  electrical  plant,  industrial  motors, 
switchgear,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  built 
in  Russia  in  the  works  of  the  All-Union 
Electrotechnical  Combine. 

The  plant  manufactured  will  extend  to 
the  largest  capacity  required  for  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  electricity 
and  it  will  he  employed  in  connection 
with  the  five-year  plan. 

This  is  the  second  agreement  cover¬ 
ing  the  supply  of  expert  technical  as¬ 
sistance  which  Metropolitan-Vickers  has 
concluded  with  the  Soviet,  the  first  hav¬ 
ing  beeit  in  operation  satisfactorily  to 
both  parties  for  four  years. 
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Growth  of  Risid  Conduit 
for  Electrical  Wirins 

For  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
experience  which  has  attended  the  use 
of  rigid  conduit  as  a  protective  elec¬ 
trical  raceway  the  Electrical  Testing 
Laboratories  of  New  York  has  prepared 
a  critical  history  of  the  development  of 
rigid  conduit,  which  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  trade  extension  committee 
ofr  the  Rigid  Conduit  Section  of  the 
National  Electrical  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

While  an  academic  study  of  the 
origin  of  this  important  electrical 
raceway,  this  book  has  much  of  interest 
and  value  to  architects,  electrical  en¬ 
gineers,  contractors  and  inspectors.  It 
reveals  the  various  attempts  to  eliminate 
hazards  that  developed  in  the  early  days 
when  slightly  protected  wiring  was 
buried  behind  plastered  walls,  in  damp 
places  and  in  positions  subject  to 
mechanical  abuse.  It  points  out  the 
trial  and  failure  of  pasteboard  and  thin 
wall  metal  tubings  of  various  types ;  the 
attempt  to  use  a  wood-lined  metal  tub¬ 
ing  and.  finally,  the  successful  employ¬ 
ment  of  heavy  wall  mild  steel  conduit 
with  suitable  protective  coatings  which 
was  ‘’approved”  by  the  first  National 
Electrical  Code  in  18d7  and  which  has 
been  employed  to  the  present  day  with 
practically  no  changes  in  form  or 
characteristics. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  George  H.  Sicard,  secre¬ 
tary  Rigid  Conduit  Section.  Utica.  New 
York. 

T 

Survey  Determines  Speed 
of  Driven  Machinery 

1(»  DETERMINE  PRESENT  PRACTICE  ill 

\arious  plants  and  industries  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  speeds  of  driving  and  driven 
machinery  a  survey  is  being  made 
through  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  a 
committee  on  speeds  of  machinery  work¬ 
ing  under  the  procedure  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Standards  Association. 

The  purpose  of  the  coaunittee  is  out- 
bned  in  the  following  program,  tenta¬ 
tively  adopted  at  the  organization  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  committee.  The  information 
gained  from  the  questionnaires  will  form 
the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  program.  It  comprises  the  estab- 
li.shment  of : 

1.  A  series  of  standard  speeds  of  trans¬ 
mission  shafting  and  driven  machines,  to  he 
based  on  a  standard  series  of  speeds  of 
driving  machines  (particularly  electric  mo¬ 
tors). 

-.  A  series  of  standard  diameters  of  pul¬ 
leys  and  of  the  pitch  circles  of  gears  and 
chain  sprockets,  resulting  in  a  series  of 
standard  transmission  ratios. 

3.  A  series  of  standard  widths  of  pulleys 
and  of  belts  of  different  kinds,  and  a  stand¬ 


ard  pull  per  inch  of  width  for  belts  of 
each  kind. 

4.  A  standard  series  of  belt  speeds. 

5.  Tables  of : 

(a)  The  power  to  be  transmitted  by  the 
maximum  permissible  torque  in  shafts  of 
the  different  standard  diameters  at  dif¬ 
ferent  standard  shaft  speeds. 

(b)  The  power  to  be  transmitted  {x-r 
inch  of  belt  width,  by  belts  of  a  definite 
kind  of  material  and  construction,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  standard  shaft  speeds  and  different 
standard  pulley  diameters. 

T 

National  Gypsum  Orders 
Electric  Locomotive 

An  order  for  a  standard  8-ton,  trol¬ 
ley  type,  electric  locomotive  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gypsum  Company.  This  order 
follows  the  contract  for  electric  line  and 
substation  equipment  recently  closed 
with  Westinghouse  and  it  will  be  the 
first  locomotive  purchased  in  the  electri¬ 
fication  program  of  the  Gypsum  com¬ 
pany. 

It  will  be  equipped  with  two  40-hp. 
motors,  operating  from  a  250-volt  trol¬ 
ley,  and  will  be  of  the  single-end  type. 
Dynamic  braking,  drum  control  equip¬ 
ment  and  type  M  edge-wound  resistors 
are  other  features  of  the  specifications. 

T 

Undersround  Cable  Plows 
Available  for  Rent 

By  means  of  a  special  plow  built  by 
the  General  Electric  Company  and 
available  for  rental  purposes  parkway 
or  underground  cable  can  be  installed 
beneath  sod  and  in  locations  where  a 
minimum  disturbance  to  the  ground  is 
desired.  A  reel  of  parkway  cable  is 
located  at  one  end  of  the  circuit  run, 
mounted  on  supports  so  that  it  may 
unreel  easily.  The  plow  is  connected 
to  a  tractor  and  one  end  of  the  parkway 
cable  is  connected  to  the  plow  blade. 
The  blade  is  started  in  the  ground  and. 
by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  blade 
[K)int.  there  is  ojiened  a  hole  of  sufficient 
diameter  to  permit  the  cable  to  be 
dragged  through  it.  The  surface  of  the 
earth  is  not  disturbed  except  to  the 
extent  of  the  width  of  the  plow  blade. 

▼ 


New  York  Metal  Prices 


.lune  I.  1931 

.Tune  10,  1931 

Cents  per 

Cents  per 

Found 

Found 

Copjier,  electrolytic .... 

8 

81 

I.ead,  Am.  S.  &  U.  price 

3.75 

3.75 

Antimony . 

6.40 

6.20 

Nickel,  inpot . 

35 

35 

Zinc,  spot . 

3.60 

3.65 

Tin,  Straits . 

22.40 

23.  10 

Aluminum,  99  per  cent. 

23.30 

23.30 

British  Electrical  Combine 
Has  Good  Year 

The  returns  of  Associated  Electrical 
Industries  for  1930  show  little  variation 
from  1929,  net  income  being  $1,864,990, 
against  $1,829,005.  The  dividend  on  the 
ordinary  share  capital  is  again  6  per 
cent ;  depreciation  is  provided  for  on 
the  same  scale  as  in  1929,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  to  reserve  is  increased. 

This  combine  was  formerly  the 
Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical  Com¬ 
pany,  but  is  now  largely  a  holding  com¬ 
pany  controlling  an  important  group  of 
electrical  manufacturing  enterprises,  and 
a  welcome  feature  of  its  annual  report 
is  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  a 
consolidated  balance  sheet,  combining 
its  own  assets  with  those  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries.  This  shows  current  liabili¬ 
ties  of  $18,984,365.  whereas  floating 
assets  amount  to  $-16,629,915. 

▼ 

TRADE  BRIEFS 

Electrical  Engineering  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  has  moved  its  offices  from  426  S. 
Spring  Street  to  417  S.  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

• 

Bristol  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn., 
has  announced  the  removal  of  its 
Pittsburgh  office  to  the  Koppers  Build¬ 
ing,  436  Seventh  Avenue. 

• 

Roller-Smith  Company  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  the  Commercial 
Engineering  Company  as  its  sales  agent 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

• 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  General  Refractories 
Company  in  Philadelphia.  Burrows  Sloan 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Ixiard, 
John  R.  Sproul  president,  E. 
McKelvy  vice-president  and  Roger  A. 
Hitchins  secretary  and  treasurer. 

• 

Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company  acfiuired 
non-exclusive  licenses  from  the  Auto¬ 
matic  Arc  W'elding  Company  for  its 
automatic  arc-welding  patents. 

• 

Jeffery  -  Dewitt  Insulator  Company, 
Kenova,  W.  Va..  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  P.  T.  Bradley  as  its  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  Philadelphia  district. 

• 

Gordon  W.  Hamilton  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  manager  of  the  Milwaukee  office 
of  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  replacing  D.  E.  Web¬ 
ster,  who  becomes  special  representative 
operating  out  of  that  office. 

• 

Engineering  Equipment  Company  has 
changed  its  name  to  J.  P.  Manypenny. 
217  .South  24th  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Market  Conditions 

WHAT  eriuipment  business  there  is  is  keenly  competed  for 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  very  close  fifjuring  on  the 
various  contracts.  Machinery  orders,  however,  have  been 
coming  into  the  market  in  larger  volume  both  from  power  companies 
and  industrials.  The  Middle  West  and  Southwest  show  signs  of 
improvement. 

- Dullness  rules  in  the  Eastern  market  in  all  except  govern¬ 
ment  business.  The  large  Pennsylvania  Railroad  locomotive  order 
is  an  exception. 

T  ▼  T 


EASTERN 

— Dull.vess  characterizes  the  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  markets  in  the 
Eastern  districts,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  government  account  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  lohcre  bids  re¬ 
cently  have  been  opened  for  a  siz¬ 
able  amount  of  apparatus  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  from  hea7'y  generator 
units  to  small  supply  items.  There 
are  a  number  of  important  impend¬ 
ing  awards  in  that  quarter. 

— The  Philadelphia  market  is  en¬ 
couraged  7vith  the  record  electric 
locomotix'e  contract  lately  placed  by 
the  J’ennsykania  Railroad.  Rero 
York  account  is  spotty;  central  sta¬ 
tions  show  little  immediate  promise 
but  good  future  prospects,  consider¬ 
ing  the  greater  r  olume  of  inquiries. 
Electric  appliance  sales  for  fall 
account  are  exhibiting  signs  of  life, 
7i‘hich  seems  to  hai’e  been  inspired 
materially  by  substantial  price  re¬ 
ductions  from  former  list. 

A  total  of  twelve  bidders  have  sub¬ 
mitted  (juotations  for  a  generating  .set 
for  the  United  States  Engineer  Office 
at  Huffalo,  X.  Y..  with  a  price  range 
from  $30,115  to  $46,386,  and  with 
similar  rather  wide  variation  in  con¬ 
nection  with  figures  for  spare  parts. 
.Award  is  scheduled  to  be  made  at  an 
early  date.  'I'be  extreme  shading  of 
prices  to  secure  commitments  is  par¬ 
ticularly  noticeable  in  a  cpiota  of  bids 
received  by  tbe  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Washington,  1).  C..  for  steel 
radio  towers,  with  thirteen  bidders  seek¬ 
ing  orders  for  a  total  of  44  sucb  struc¬ 
tures  anti  a  price  range  from  $2%  to 
$‘>2S  per  stwl  unit;  tbe  McClintic- 
Marsball  Corporation  bas  tendered  tbe 
low  figure  and  is  expected  to  secure 
tbe  order.  Pour  companies  have  en¬ 
tered  bids  ft)r  a  25-kw.  generator  unit 
for  the  same  department,  with  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  low  at 
$2,000. 

•A  New  A’ork  manufacturer  has  se¬ 
cured  an  order  for  a  waterwheel  titrbine 


generator  unit  for  an  installation  for 
industrial  service  in  northern  New  York, 
totaling  $100,000.  The  Terry  Steam 
T  urbine  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.,  is 
furnisbing  auxiliary  turbine  units  for  a 
central  station  installation  in  Louisiana. 
The  Department  of  City  Transit,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  is  proceeding  with  electri¬ 
fication  work  on  the  Ridge-Eighth- 
Locust  Street  Subway  and  is  asking 
bids  for  contract  rails  until  June  23. 
The  Board  of  Transportation,  New 
A’^ork,  has  made  confirmation  of  an  order 
recently  given  to  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  for  substation  ecpiipment  for  sub¬ 
way  lines,  totaling  $2,000,000,  and  one 
of  the  record  commitments  for  the  year. 
Otis  Elevator  Company  has  submitted  a 
low  figure  for  electric  elevators  for  the 
City  Hall  at  Newark,  N.  J..  at  a  nrice 
of  $6‘J.400:  the  A.  B.  See  Elevator 
Company  bid  $86,500. 

Electric  Boat  Company,  Groton,  Conn., 
is  the  successful  bidder  for  tbe  building 
«)f  a  new  submarine  for  tbe  United 
.States  Navv  Department,  at  a  price  of 
$3,297,000.  '  The  vessel  will  be  of  1.150 
tons  rating  and  is  scheduled  for  comple¬ 
tion  in  30  months.  The  company  will 
increase  its  working  force  and  will  soon 
place  orders  for  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

UONSTKI’t  riON  l*RO,IE('TS 

Signal  Supply  Officer,  Signal  Corps, 
ITiitcd  States  .Army,  Army  Base.  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  will  receive  bids  until  June  22 
for  generators  in  lots  of  100  to  1,000 
(Circular  168).  DuPont  Cellophane  Coin- 
l)any,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  approved  final 
I)Ians  for  addition  to  mill  to  cost  close  to 
$2,000,000.  City  Armory  Board.  New 
A'ork,  bas  plans  for  an  armory  at  Jamaica, 
L.  I.,  with  machine  shop  and  other  mechan¬ 
ical  departments,  estimated  to  cost  $1,700,- 
0(K).  Commissioner  of  Institutions  .and 
.Agencies,  Trenton.  N.  J..  will  receive  bids 
until  June  16  for  a  switchboard  for  local 
state  i)rison.  I'nion  Lines  Poultry  Termi¬ 
nal,  Inc.,  Weekawken,  N.  J..  jdans  new 
terminal  to  cost  $1.(K)0.000.  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Comi)any,  Pliiladeli)liia.  Pa.,  bas 
filed  plans  for  passenger  terminal  to  cost 
over  $10,000,000.  General  Purchasing 
Officer.  Panama  Canal,  Washington.  I).  C., 
will  receive  bids  until  June  26  for  electric 
motors,  blowers,  rectifiers,  fuses  and  other 
electrical  supplies  (Schedule  2362). 


SOUTHWEST 

— The  large  manufacturers  report 
a  normal  number  of  orders  for 
medium-sized  appartus,  but  they 
are  all  small.  One  pozver  company 
ordered  ten  distribution  trans¬ 
formers  zvhen  ordinarily  it  zvould 
buy  at  least  50.  Everything  else  is 
in  about  the  same  ratio.  In  the 
past  zveek  very  fezv  figures  have 
been  submitted  for  machinery  above 
stock  sizes. 

The  only  contract  reported  closed 
was  for  motors  and  control  e(|uipment 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  draw  span 
of  the  new  railroad  bridge  at  Boone- 
ville.  Mo. :  a  project  costing  $12,000. 

(ONSTRUrTlOX  I'ROJECTS 

National  Air  Transport  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  has  approved  plans  for  hangar 
and  shops  at  municipal  airport,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  to  cost  $150,000.  Kansas  City 
.Southern  Railroad  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  plans  for  an  addition  to  grain 
elevator  to  cost  $120,000.  Board  of  Public 
Service,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  plans  power  plant 
in  connection  with  public  market  building, 
entire  project  to  cost  close  to  $125,000. 
Kansas  City  Power  &  Light  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  plans  for  propo.sed 
power  substation  “J”  to  cost  more  tban 
$80,000.  Union  Equity  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
change.  Enid.  Okla.,  has  approved  plans  for 
a  grain  elevator  to  cost  about  $300,000. 
Independent  Refining  Company,  Mineola, 
Tex.,  has  plans  under  way  for  an  oil  re¬ 
fining  plant  at  We.st  Mineola,  to  cost  over 
$350,000. 

❖ 

NEW  ENGLAND 

— Un.steadiness  in  buying  is  re¬ 
ported  in  this  district  and  appears 
to  indicate  no  definite  trend  in  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  orders.  One 
prominent  manufacturer  notes  an 
inerease  in  orders  for  small  motors, 
one  group  amounting  to  about 
$5,000  and  another  to  about  $5,000. 

A  slight  betterment  in  sales  of 
fraetional-horsepozver  motors  zeas 
recorded,  but  heaz'y  electrical 
equipment  business  is  at  a  lozo  lez'el. 

Central-station  supplies  are  quiet, 
though  some  line  materials  are  moving 
in  light  spurts ;  recently  equipment  for 
pole  line  work  was  purchased  for  ex¬ 
tensions  in  Alassachusetts.  Industrial 
electric  furnaces  are  attracting  interest, 
though  sales  are  uneven ;  recently  a 
large  50()-kw.  annealing  furnace  was 
placed  in  a  non-ferrous  metal  plant. 
Outside  electric  lighting  is  commanding 
attention  and  sales  of  glowlights  and 
spotlights  for  service  stations  have  been 
quite  steady,  including  an  interesting 
floodlighting  project  reciuiring  twelve 
1,000-watt  lamps  for  a  campus  illumina¬ 
tion.  Merchandising  is  gaining  in  the 
northern  districts  of  New  England,  with 
reported  increase  of  about  17  per  cent 
over  last  year  in  one  month  for  one 
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group  of  central  stations  and  added 
revenue  of  over  $30,000  for  another 
group  of  stations.  Refrigerator  sales 
are  maintaining  an  increasing  lead  in 
interest. 

tONSTKl'CTION  PROJECTS 

Board  of  Trustees,  Wellesley  College, 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  plans  new  science  build¬ 
ing  to  cost  over  $200,000.  (jolclo  Branch 
Confectionery  Company,  Brighton,  Boston, 
Mass.,  contemplates  an  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  program  to  cost  close  to  $50,000. 
Belchertown  State  School,  Belchertown, 
Mass.,  plans  industrial  shop  unit  to  cost 
about  $00,000. 

❖ 

MIDDLE  WEST 

— The  voLi'.ME  ok  ucsixess  continues 
to  hold  n/^  leell  and  more  favorable 
than  nnfai'orable  indications  are 
being  observed.  The  recent  un¬ 
favorable  finaneial  situation  will 
undoubtedly  have  some  adverse 
effeet,  but  all  in  all,  a  more  opti- 
niistie  feeling  is  being  e.rhibited. 

The  major  activities  continue  to  main¬ 
tain  their  positions,  with  some  slight 
recession  observed  in  the  steel  industry. 
Reports  of  railroad  equipment  pur¬ 
chases,  such  as  one  for  5(K)  box  car  steel 
frames  and  superstructures,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  encouraging  at  this  time.  In¬ 
dustrial  activity  continues  quite  spotty, 
but  some  picking  up  of  general  activity 
is  noticeable  with  subsequent  gains  in 
employment.  A  larger  movement  of 
commodities  is  observed,  one  railroad 
entering  the  Chicago  area  reporting  a 
substantial  gain  in  freight-loadings  as 
compared  to  a  similar  period  last 
niontli.  The  production  of  electrical 
energy  continutes  to  increase  at  a  slow, 
steady  rate.  Retail  .sales  are  exhibiting 
firmness,  while  wholesalers  report  more 
inquiries,  more  customers,  and  more 
tonnage.  Mail  order  sales  for  the  quar¬ 
ter  look  promising.  There  has  been  a 
steady  demand  for  distribution  materials 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  electrical 
apparatus  is  out  on  inquiry  at  the 
present  time. 

CONSTRICTIOX  I'ROJECTS 

Michigan  Electric  Power  Company,  Bad 
Axe,  Mich.,  w’ill  extend  transmission  lines 
to  Vassar  and  other  municipalities  in 
Tinimb  district.  J.  W.  Wells  Lumber 
Company,  Menominee,  Mich.,  will  carry 
out  an  expansion  and  improvement  pro¬ 
gram  at  mill  to  cost  over  $150,000.  Fred 
Triedline,  Kentland,  Ind.,  architect,  is  pre¬ 
paring  plans  for  a  grain  elevator  at  South 
Chicago,  Ind.,  to  cost  more  than  $700,000. 
Ohio  Edi.son  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
plans  extensions  in  transmission  lines  in 
Center  Township,  following  recent  .acquisi¬ 
tion  of  system  of  Youngstown  &  Ohio 
Radroad  Company  in  that  district.  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  plans  installation  of  orna¬ 
mental  lighting  system  on  Nicollet  Avenue. 
Lnion  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  Omaha, 
Neb.,  plans  engine  house  and  shops  at 
Cheyenne,  W'yo.,  to  cost  about  $200,000. 


PACIFIC  COAST 

— Business  continues  to  be  fairly 
zvell  distributed  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities  and  bitterly  contested.  Sales 
zrterans  state  that  sales  conditions 
are  altogether  beyond  their  experi¬ 
ence. 

— Machinery  orders  are  again  an 
outstanding  feature,  including  pozver 
company,  industrial  and  special 
business. 

Orders  reported  during  the  week  in¬ 
clude  $12,()()0  worth  of  General  Electric 
voltage  regulators  for  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park,  $3,l)()()  worth  of  air  circuit 
l)re.akers  for  a  San  Francisco  substation, 
$8,000  of  spare  parts  for  electric 
propulsion  equipment  of  the  new  Dollar 
steamship  “President  Hoover”:  several 
hanks  of  small  power  transformers,  sizes 
200  to  333  kva.,  60.000  volts.,  valued  at 
$35,000,  for  central  California  installa¬ 
tion  ;  eight  motor  pump  installations, 
sizes  40  to  100  hp.,  for  Hawaiian  Island 
installation,  valued  at  $7,000;  a  $2,500 
assortment  of  Westinghou.se  st.atic  con¬ 
densers  for  power-factor  correction. 

Pumping  business  generally  is  im¬ 
proved  and  constructive  efforts  to  cur¬ 
tail  overproduction  have  improved  the 
crop  outlook.  A  manufacturer  reports 
one  $18,000  sale  of  motors  and  control 
equipment  to  a  pump  manufacturer. 
Prospective  orders  cover  $2,500  of 
leaded  cable.  $4,000  of  power  cross- 
arms  and  $150,000  substation  e(|uipment, 
.all  for  Los  Angeles.  Government 
awards  include  $3,400  for  a  7-mile, 
33,000-vnlt  Nevada  transmission  line 
and  $45,000  for  a  Diesel  engine  and 
2.3(K)-volt  d.c.  generator  equipment  for 
Alaska. 

Although  motor  and  apparatus  sales 
in  the  .Seattle  district  last  week  were 
light,  showing  a  slight  decrease  over 
the  former  week,  some  optimism  was 
e.xpressed  because  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  and  a  few  orders  received  from 
lumber  mills  and  allied  woodworking 
plants,  mainly  for  replacements.  Orders 
placed  included  two  75-hp.  motors  and 
fifteen  smaller  machines  to  a  lumber 
mill,  45  machines  from  125  hp.  down, 
the  majority  25  and  under,  to  mills,  pulp 
and  paper  mills  and  miscellaneous  in¬ 
dustrials:  40  machines,  from  1(K)  hp. 
down,  including  a  number  of  tens  and 
fifteens,  to  mills,  irrigation  and  can¬ 
neries  and  ten  from  25  hp.  down  to 
.agricultural  sources.  The  Northwest 
Chair  Company,  in  T.acoma,  has  issued 
specifications  for  40  motors  from  15  hp. 
down.  Other  sales  reported  involved 
$1,000  worth  of  miscellaneous  switch¬ 
gear  and  about  25  transformers  from 
10  to  50  kva.  The  Seattle  purchasing 
department  is  taking  bids  for  twenty 
7^-kwa.  and  five  10-kva.  transformers 
and  also  for  10.000  .standard  locu.st  un¬ 
painted  wood  pins.  The  park  board  in 


Tacoma  is  ordering  equipment  for  floorl- 
lighting  the  tennis  courts  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  playground.  Columbia  River  Power 
Company,  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  ex¬ 
pects  to  receive  a  Federal  Power  Com¬ 
mission  permit  in  August  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  $15,000,000  hydro¬ 
electric  project  on  Columbia  River  at 
Cascade  Rapids.  Plans  call  for  the 
development  of  235,000  hp. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

Long  Beach,  San  Jose  and  Huntington 
Beach,  Calif.,  plan  ornamental  lighting  sys¬ 
tems.  National  Flying  Service.  Ltd.,  San 
Fernando,  Calif.,  plans  airport  and  build¬ 
ings  to  cost  close  to  $•100,000.  Filice  & 
Perrelli  Canning  Company,  Gilroy,  Calif., 
plans  improvements  in  plant  to  cost  more 
than  $100,000.  Superior  Felt  &  Paper 
Mills,  Inc.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  contemplate 
addition  to  mill  to  cost  about  $200,000. 
United  Grain  Growers,  Inc.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  are  planning  construction  of  a 
grain  elevator  to  cost  over  $125,000.  Mon¬ 
tana  Power  Company,  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
plans  installation  of  compressor  stations 
and  other  operating  equipment  for  natural 
gas  pipe  line  to  cost  over  $10,000,000. 

❖ 

SOUTHEAST 

— Central-station  activities  zvere 
at  a  rather  lozv  ebb  during  the  past 
zveek,  but  industrial  lines  looked  up 
a  bit.  One  of  the  larger  central 
stations  has  asked  bids  on  a  sub¬ 
stantial  quantity  of , paper  cable. 

A  Georgia  textile  plant  placed  an 
order  for  $30,000  worth  of  loom  motor.s 
and  control  equipment,  while  a  foundry 
in  Alabama  ordered  a  960-kva.  capacitor 
costing  approximately  $10,(X)0.  One  of 
the  telegraph  companies  ordered  50,000 
lb.  of  bare  copper  wire  for  use  in 
Alabama  and  42,000  lb.  of  similar  ma¬ 
terial  for  use  in  Georgia.  An  industrial 
in  Tennessee  ordered  $6,500  worth  of 
lighting  equipment  and  a  duplicate  of 
this  order  is  expected  to  be  placed  very 
shortly.  The  federal  penitenitary  at 
Atlanta  ordered  appro.ximately  $5,000 
worth  of  conduit  cable  condulets  and 
lighting  fixtures  and  more  business  from 
this  source  is  in  immediate  prospect. 
One  of  the  larger  cities  in  west  Tennes¬ 
see  ordered  switchboard  and  condenser 
equipment  amounting  to  $13,000  for  the 
city  pumping  station.  A  county-owned 
electric  generating  plant  in  Georgia  is 
in  the  market  for  approximately  $6,000 
worth  of  transformers,  cable  and  supply 
lines  for  di.stribution  expansion  activities. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 
Southern  Dairies,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  plans  plant  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  to 
cost  over  $100,000.  Brooks  Brothers  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  approved 
])lans  for  a  tapestry  mill  at  Greenville, 
S.  C.,  to  cost  over  $80,000.  Gaylord  Con¬ 
tainer  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  plans  addi¬ 
tion  to  paper  container  plant  to  cost  close 
to  $100,000.  Weiss-Patterson  Lumber 
Company,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  plans  improve¬ 
ments  in  mills  to  cost  over  5^0,000. 
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New  Equipment  Aval  lable 


Reversins  Starter  for 
Small  A.C  and  D.C.  Motors 

An  across-the-line  type  reversing 
starter  for  d.c.  and  a.c.  polyphase  mo¬ 
tors  up  to  3  hp.  has  been  announced  by 
Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
These  starters  are  designed  for  use  with 
motors  on  hoists,  lifts,  garage  doors, 
small  machine  tools  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  where  a  half-time,  intermittent 
duty  reversing  starter  is  required. 

Reversing  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  two  mechanically  interlocked  mag¬ 


netic  contactors  which  are  controlled 
from  a  remote  point  by  means  of  a  sep¬ 
arate  push-button  master  station.  Small 
size  and  high  operating  efficiency  are 
features  of  this  starter.  Over-all  size 
is  7tV  in.  wide  x  Srfe  in.  high  x  4i^  in. 
<leep.  The  contactors  are  a  new  three- 
pole  design.  Silver-to-silver  contacts 
reduce  arcing  and  pitting  to  a  minimum 
and  it  is  stated  assure  maximum  cur¬ 
rent-carrying  capacity  at  all  times.  The 
magnet  structure  consists  of  a  laminated 
frame  with  a  shading  coil  for  alternat¬ 
ing  current  and  a  brass  shield  for  direct 
current. 

'I'hese  inclosed  reversing  starters  are 
furnished  in  two  types:  Type  SRA  is 
arranged  for  two-wire  control  only  and 
has  a  maximum  capacity  of  1  hp. ;  type 
SKB  can  he  used  for  either  two-  or 
three-wire  remote  control.  Blowouts 
arc  provided  to  give  maximum  capacity 
of  3  hp. 

T 

A  Line  of  Metal-Plate  Rectifiers 
supplementing  the  small  size  rectifiers 
available  for  some  years  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  B-L  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


These  rectifiers  are  constructed  entirely 
of  metal  plates  without  any  moving 
parts  and  are  of  rugged  construction. 
They  are  used  to  obtain  low-voltage 
direct  current  from  the  ordinary  alter¬ 
nating-current  lighting  or  power  lines 
and  for  this  purpose  require  the  use 
of  small  step-down  transformers.  Many 
applications  exist  for  the  use  of  such 
rectifiers  in  the  fields  of  radio,  sound- 
film  equipment,  signaling,  alarms,  in¬ 
dustrial  control  and  many  others. 

T 

Tubular  Immersion  Heaters 
for  Heavy  Liquids 

.A  TUHULAR  TYPE  electric  immersion 
heater  for  use  in  coating  tanks  con¬ 
taining  tars,  asphalts,  varnishes  or 
other  inflammable  liquids  viscous  at 
ordinary  temperatures  is  announced  by 
H.  O.  Swoboda,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  heater  is  in  two  types,  E-10  and 
E-21,  both  resembling  in  appearance 
the  ordinary  pipe  coils  commonly  used 
with  steam  or  other  fluids  to  heat  such 
tanks. 

The  heaters  can  be  made  for  any 
capacity,  the  larger  the  better,  the 
manufacturer  states.  A  recent  instal¬ 
lation  has  a  capacity  of  100  kw.  and 
is  used  in  connection  with  a  tank  con¬ 
taining  approximately  20,000  gal.  of 
asphalt. 

T 

Heatins  Unit  for 
Glass-Annealins  Lehrs 

A  NEW  ELECTRIC  HEATING  TNIT  for 
glass-annealing  lehrs,  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  low  initial  and  maintenance  costs, 
correct  heat  distribution  throughout  the 
width  and  length  of  the  lehr,  flexibility 
of  arrangement  of  the  units  in  the  lehr, 
ease  of  removal  or  replacement  in  either 
floor  or  roof  and  constant  resistance  and 
simplicity  of  terminal  arrangement  has 
been  announced  by  the  General  Electric 
Company. 

Most  of  the  standard  units  are  de¬ 
signed  for  55-volt  operation,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  four  to  be  connected  in  series  on 
220-volt  circuits.  One  type  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  44-volt  rating,  allowing 
five  to  be  connected  in  series  on  a  220- 
volt  circuit.  Ujnits  have  lengths  of 
either  38^  or  50^  in.  including  the  re¬ 
inforced  terminal  extensions,  for  use  in 
36-  or  48-in.  lehrs.  All  widths  are 
7i  in.  and  all  heights  are  3  A  in.  Kilo¬ 
watt  ratings  are  3,  3^,  4,  6  and  7L 


Hish-Wattage 
Tubular  Lamps 

Eollowing  RECENT  DEMAND  Created  by 
built-in  lighting  for  higher  wattage 
linear  light  sources,  the  Nela  Park 
lamp  development  laboratories  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  and  also  the 
Westinghouse  Lamp  Company  have 
announced  new  tubular  lamps. 

The  former,  a  100-watt  T-12  bulb 
“Mazda”  lamp,  has  a  maximum  over¬ 
all  length  of  34  in.  and  a  rated  life 
of  1,500  hours.  The  Westinghouse 
lamp  is  a  T-10,  150-watt  “Mazda” 
lamp,  designed  for  a  life  of  1,000 
hours,  and  can  be  burned  on  110,  115 
and  120-volt  circuits.  Luminous  pilas¬ 
ters,  large  areas  of  etched  glass  and 
cove  lighting  installations  create  de¬ 
mand  for  this  new  high-w'attage  lamp, 
which  supplements  the  low-wattage 
tubular  lamps  already  available. 

T 

Motor  Design  Embodies 
Footless  Stator  and  Rotor 

DEVELOP.MENT  IN  power-transmissioii 
and  direct-motor-drive  equipment 
known  as  the  "Rite-Lo-Speed”  motor 
has  been  announced  by  J.  D.  Christian- 
Engineers  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles.  It  embodies  a  standard  foot¬ 
less  stator  and  rotor  and  heat  alloy 
steel  helical  gears.  These  are  hall  hear¬ 
ing  mounted  and  arranged  in  a  com¬ 
pact  manner  so  that  the  entire  assembly 
is  scarcely  larger  than  the  motor  itself. 
The  motor  has  been  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  manufacturer  of 
U.  S.  asbestos-protected  motors.  The 


gear  end  of  the  assembly  presents  a 
design  which  is  not  in  any  way  a 
planetary  system,  there  being  only  two 
gears  and  tw'o  pinions.  It  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  a  heavy  overhung  pull  can 
be  taken  on  the  final  shaft  without  the 
use  of  an  outboard  bearing,  according 
to  Mr.  Christian.  The  oil  case  is 
sealed  from  the  motor  by  a  modified 
arrangement.  The  entire  assembly  is 
protected  by  a  dirt-proof  and  water¬ 
proof  housing. 
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